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The  Rector  of  Wyck 


IT  was  half-past  seven  in  a  morning  of  May,  eighteen 
eighty-two. 

Martha  Fen  wick  sat  up  suddenly  as  the  rap  on  the 
door  waked  her.  She  kicked  off  the  bed-clothes  and 
tossed  out  her  white  feet,  eager  for  the  day. 

Such  a  day — clear,  crystal  sunlight  streaming  through 
the  open  window  ;  outside,  beyond  Ormonde  Terrace, 
down  the  intersecting  yellow  walks  of  Primrose  Hill, 
the  leaves  of  the  young  poplars  turned  and  turned 
with  a  silver  shivering ;  the  red  may  trees  were  in 
flower  and  the  warm  wind  brought  to  her  their  smooth, 
delicious  smell.  They  were  beautiful  as  they  stood 
there  in  the  sunlight,  their  heavy  red-flowered  branches 
drooping  to  the  bright  green  grass. 

Martha  was  excited.  She  felt  that  something  was 
going  to  happen  ;  every  morning  she' woke  with  this 
feeling  of  something  about  to  happen — something 
happy,  something  exciting.  Anything  might  happen 
on  a  day  like  this. 

She  ran  to  the  glass  and  pinned  up  the  masses  of  her 
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dark  hair,  while  Susan,  in  the  larger  bed,  turned  and 
humped  herself,  cuddling  into  yet  another  sleep. 

Martha  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass  eagerly,  to  see 
the  mysterious,  wonderful  person  that  she  was.  She 
saw  a  sweet  face,  dim  with  softness  like  a  face  seen  in 
the  twilight ;  an  innocent,  intelligent  nose  with  a  long 
sunken  bridge,  wide  nostrils  and  pensive,  rounded 
tip ;  under  it  a  firm,  sweet  mouth,  thick  lipped  with 
blurred  edges,  and  lifted  as  though  it  moved,  smiling, 
even  when  it  was  serious  and  at  rest.  Eyes,  wide  set, 
that  had  the  velvet  bloom  of  brown  pansies .  Thick  black 
eyebrows  meeting  in  the  scattered  hairs  of  their  root. 

Somehow,  with  all  its  faults,  Martha's  face  was 
pretty,  prettier  than  Susan's.  It  brooded  and  sparkled 
through  its  dusk,  and  smiled,  and  was  never  the  same 
for  two  minutes  together ;  while  Susan's  face,  with 
the  same  thick  features,  hardly  ever  stirred  ;  it  was 
stiffly,  coldly,  pink  and  white.  Susan's  face  between 
its  blonde  pig- tails  might  just  as  well  be  asleep  as 
awake. 

And  yet  something  had  happened  to  Susan.  Susan 
was  engaged  to  be  married ;  lying  there  like  a  little 
pink  pig,  Susan  was  engaged  to  Philip  Attwater,  who 
of  all  the  people  that  they  knew  was  the  cleverest,  the 
most  exciting.  Philip  wrote.  He  was  "  on "  The 
Parthenon  and  The  Age,  so  brilliant  that  Susan's  mother 
was  amazed  at  his  wanting  to  marry  Susan.  If  it  had 
been  Matty,  now — Matty  was  the  clever  one,  and  there 
had  been  a  time  when  everybody  thought  it  would  be 
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Matty,  even  Philip  himself,  even  Matty.  She  was 
beginning,  just  beginning  to  be  in  love  with  Philip ; 
it  was  a  good  thing,  she  thought,  that  Philip  made  up 
his  mind  before  she  had  gone  in  any  deeper.  As  it 
was,  Matty  got  off  safe,  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
bruise  to  her  vanity.  And  when  Mrs.  Fenwick  said, 
"  Susan  isn't  a  bit  clever,  I  thought  it  was  you  he 
wanted,  Matty,"  Matty  answered  in  a  great  hurry, 
"  Oh,  no,  he  never  did.  Clever  men  never  do  want 
clever  women — I  don't  mean  that  I'm  clever." 

She  was  not  so  vain  that  she  couldn't  see  that 
Philip  had  done  the  happiest  and  the  wisest  thing. 
Perhaps  Susan  wasn't  very  clever,  but  she  was  good 
and  gentle  ;  wherever  she  was  she  spread  round  her  a 
perfect  peace.  And  peace  was  what  clever  men  wanted 
more  than  anything,  peace  to  think  in.  Philip  was 
restless.  And  she,  Matty,  was  restless  too,  always 
excited,  always  wanting  things  to  happen,  whereas 
Susan  didn't  care  if  they  never  did.  Susan's  happiness 
had  come  to  her  because  she  wasn't  looking  for  it. 

'  I  shall  never  leave  off  looking,"  Matty  said  to 
herself. 

It  might  happen  to-day,  to-day. 

She  slipped  into  her  white  flannel  dressing-gown  and 
ran  off  to  get  the  bath  before  anybody  else  could  grab 
it. 

She  watched  her  slender  girl's  body  stretched  out, 
wonderful,  mysterious,  privet-white  in  the  greenish 
water,  her  hands,  deeply  immersed,  the  fingers  strangely 
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drawn  out  and  sharpened  like — like  ivory  penholders 
under  the  attenuating  planes  of  the  water.  She  won- 
dered why.  If  you  put  your  head  under  water  would 
your  nose  grow  longer  and  longer  ?  She  stirred,  and 
the  greenish  planes  shook  into  half  rings  and  ribbons 
of  silver  light. 

Her  thoughts  ran  on  :  Philip.  Philip  At t water. 
Philip  Seaman  Attwater.  Mrs.  Seaman  Attwater. 
Susan  Attwater.  Martha  Attwater.  Martha  didn't 
sound  so  well  as  Susan.  They  were  made  for  each  other, 
Philip's  restless  nerves  and  Susan's  peace. 

Presently  Susan  would  knock  at  the  door  and  call 
to  her  to  get  out  of  the  bath.  "  I  wouldn't  mind," 
Susan  would  say,  "  if  you  were  washing,  but  you  just 
lie  there  and  splash."  And  Matty  sat  up  and  washed 
herself  in  a  violent  hurry,  not  to  keep  Susan  waiting. 

And  now  she  was  sitting  at  the  glass  again,  brushing 
out  her  thick  dark  hair. 

"  I'm  not  a  bit  prettier  than  Susan."  Susan's  skin 
was  so  clear  and  pink  and  white.  Well,  so  was  hers 
for  that  matter,  only  a  darker  pink. 

"  But  my  eyebrows  are  too  thick,"  she  thought. 

She  wondered  if  that  was  why  Philip No.  It  was 

simply  because  Susan  was  a  darling. 

And  as  she  looked  at  herself  Matty  had  an  idea. 
She  would  do  her  hair  in  the  new  way.  She  plaited 
it  into  two  long  ropes  and  coiled  them  so  that  they 
stood  up  like  a  round  hat  on  the  top  of  her  head. 
Now  she  was  in  the  fashion. 
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Susan  came  in  as  she  finished.     Matty  turned. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"  It's  rather  nice,"  said  Susan.  "  I  wish  I  could  do 
mine  that  way." 

"  Why  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Philip  wouldn't  like  it." 

"  Are  you  always  going  to  do  what  Philip 
likes  ?  " 

"  Always,"  said  Susan. 

"  Well,  anyhow,"  Matty  thought,  "if  I'm  not  going 
to  be  married,  I  can  do  my  hair  the  way  / 
like  it." 

She  didn't  care  whether  Philip  liked  it  or  not,  she 
knew  she  looked  charming  in  her  rose-coloured  cotton 
frock,  with  the  big  coils  of  dark  hair  standing  up  like  a 
round  hat  on  the  top  of  her  head. 

Downstairs,  in  the  dining-room,  she  found  Mother 
and  Father  waiting.  The  darlings  didn't  reproach 
her  for  being  late. 

Mother  had  a  kind  face  with  a  thick,  firm  mouth,  a 
plain  face  that  Matty  thought  beautiful.  She  was 
blonde  and  plump  and  pink,  like  Susan.  Father  was 
lean  and  iron-grey  and  legal;  he  wore  funny  little 
three-cornered  whiskers  in  front  of  his  ears.  He  had 
contributed  nothing  to  his  daughters'  appearance 
except  the  thickness  of  Matty's  eyebrows  and  the 
length  of  Matty's  nose. 

She  ran  into  the  room,  tossing  her  new  head. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  me  now  ?  " 
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Mother  said  it. was  queer,  but  she  supposed  she 
would  get  used  to  it  in  time.  Father  said  he  didn't 
know  Matty  was  so  good-looking. 

"  Has  it  made  all  that  difference  ?  " 

It  was  tremendous,  the  'difference  it  made.  If 
Father  thought  her  good-looking  there  couldn't  be 
any  more  doubt  about  it.  And  something  would 
happen,  happen,  happen.  Perhaps  to-day.  Perhaps 
to-morrow.  She  had  never  been  in  love  with  Philip 
Attwater.  Not  really. 

And  so  in  eagerness  and  excitement,  in  the  clear 
sunshine  of  May,  Matty's  day  began. 

After  breakfast  Father  went  off  to  his  office  in  the 
Temple.  Father  was  a  barrister,  to  whom  briefs  came 
regularly,  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  thus,  in  comfort  and 
security,  the  tall,  white  house  in  Ormonde  Terrace  was 
kept  going.  And,  Father  gone,  Mother  settled  down 
in  the  dining-room  with  her  sewing ;  Susan  practised 
her  Mozart  and  her  scales  in  the  drawing-room  over- 
head ;  and  when  Matty  had  arranged  the  flowers  and 
brushed  Musca,  the  blue  Persian,  till  his  coat  shone 
like  looking-glass,  she  sat  at  the  dining-room  table 
before  her  Dante  and  her  Italian  Dictionary,  with  John 
Carlyle's  translation  of  the  "  Inferno  "  as  a  refuge  in 
case  of  serious  trouble.  Dante  was  a  standing  proof 
that  Matty  was  the  clever  one.  He  had  stood  now  for 
some  months,  Matty's  progress  being  slow.  The  little 
thing  was  desperately  conscientious ;  she  struggled  and 
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struggled  and  only  turned  to  John  Carlyle  in  the  very 
last  extremity. 

Mother  would  look  up  from  her  work  and  say,  "  How's 
Dante  going  ?  " 

And  the  answer  would  be  sometimes,  "  Beautifully," 
and  sometimes,  "  Horribly." 

This  morning  it  was  "  Horribly." 

"  Put  him  away,  my  dear,  and  go  and  take  Tinker 
for  a  walk." 

"  No,  I  must  wait  for  Susan.  Besides,  I  don't  want 
to  be  beaten." 

"  You  should  have  married  Philip,  dear.  He'd  have 
helped  you  with  your  Dante." 

"  Philip  didn't  want  to  marry  me." 

"  He  did  once,  dear,  but  you  put  him  off." 

Mother  had  always  believed  it,  for  Matty  was  her 
favourite. 

"  Anyhow,  I  don't  want  to  marry  him." 

She  was  sure  of  it  now.     Across  the  lines  : 

"  E  vederai  color  che  son  content! 
Nel  fuoco,  perche  speran  di  venire, 
Quando  che  sia,  alle  beate  genti  ..." 

the  shining  day  sang  to  her.  Something  better,  more 
exciting  even  than  Philip,  would  happen  to  her.  If  not 
to-day,  then  to-morrow. 

Kate,  the  parlourmaid,  came  into  the  room  to  take 
the  silver  to  the  pantry  to  be  cleaned-^the  tea-caddy, 
the  classic  urn  that  held  biscuits,  and  the  tall 
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candlesticks.  She  remembered.  Kate,  poor  Kate,  had 
a  headache. 

"  How's  your  head,  Kate  ?  " 

"  Awful  bad,  Miss.  I  don't  hardly  know  what  to  do 
with  it." 

"  Go  and  lie  down.  Kate  may  go  and  lie  down, 
Mother,  mayn't  she  ?" 

"  Certainly  she  may,"  said  Mother. 

"  I  can't  lie  down  with  all  my  silver? 

"  I'll  clean  your  silver." 

"  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  Miss  Matty.  You'll 
set  and  study.  I'll  be  better  moving  about  and  not 
thinking  of  it." 

Kate  wouldn't  go  and  lie  down. 

And  for  a  moment  Matty  was  unhappy.  Her  little 
face  became  dark  with  compassion.  She  was  always 
sorry  for  people  who  were  unhappy,  people  who  were 
down-trodden,  people  who  were  ill.  Kate  was  ill. 
Kate  was  down- trodden.  Kate  was  unhappy. 

"  It  isn't  fair,"  she  said.  "  It  isn't  fair  that  I  should 
sit  here  reading  Dante,  and  Kate  should  have  to  clean 
silver." 

"  But  Kate  would  rather  clean  silver  than  read  Dante. 
Kate  doesn't  want  to  read  Dante,"  her  Mother  said. 

"  She  ought  to  want  to.  She  would  if  she'd  been 
properly  educated,  if  she  hadn't  been  down-trodden  all 
her  life." 

"  Kate  down-trodden  !  She's  full  of  pride  and  inde- 
pendence, and  she's  had  all  the  education  she  wants." 
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"  How  do  you  know  what  she  wants  ?  She  has  to 
do  horrid,  uninteresting  things  all  day  while  I  can  do 
what  I  like.  It  isn't  fair." 

"  We  don't  all  like  the  same  things.  Kate  likes 
housework.  She  told  me  so." 

"  Don't  believe  her.  Nobody  could  really  like  it," 
said  Matty. 

"  You're  a  little  goose,"  said  Matty's  Mother. 

'  There,  Susan's  finished.  We'll  go  and  take  Tinker 
for  a  walk." 

She  closed  her  Dante.  Not  even  to  herself  would 
Matty  own  that  it  was  a  relief  to  have  done  with  him, 
that  in  some  of  his  moods  Dante  bored  her. 

Susan  and  Matty  took  Tinker  into  the  Regent's 
Park.  By  the  end  of  the  bridge  over  the  canal  the  lame 
beggar  lifted  his  poor  head  and  waited.  The  lame 
beggar  frightened  Matty  with  his  drawn  face  and  his 
dreadful  little  shrunken  eyes  in  their  blood-red,  out- 
turned  lids.  But  she  was  sorry  for  him,  and  suddenly 
she  was  unhappy  again. 

"  Oh,  I've  forgotten  his  pennies.     I  must  go  back." 

And  Susan  had  to  wait  while  Matty  ran  back  for  the 
pennies. 

She  dropped  four  into  the  beggar's  cap,  two  for  to- 
day and  two  for  yesterday  when  she  had  forgotten  him. 

"  It's  all  very  well,"  said  Susan,  "  but  you  only 
give  him  pennies  to  please  yourself,  so  that  you  mayn't 
feel  too  uncomfortable  when  you  pass  him." 

Matty  stared.     It  wasn't  like  Susan's  gentleness.    She 
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had  never  come  out  with  anything  so  sharp  as  that 
before. 

"  I  wonder." 

Matty  really  wondered  ;  she  considered  it  carefully, 
trying  to  see  clear  through  her  own  motive.  She 
was  conscientious  about  everything. 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  "  I  really  did  it  to  please 
him.  I  couldn't  bear  to  think  he  was  looking  for  the 
pennies  and  they  didn't  come.  That  would  make  me 
uncomfortable. ' ' 

"  Philip  says  charity's  what  we  do  for  other  people 
to  please  ourselves." 

That  was  it,  then.  It  was  from  Philip  that  Susan 
had  caught  that  touch  of  cynical  asperity. 

"  I  don't  care  what  Philip  says.  I  did  want  to  please 
him." 

"  You  want  to  please  everybody.  It's  your  way  of 
pleasing  yourself. ' ' 

"  Well,  isn't  it  a  nice  way  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nice,  yes.  You're  the  nicest  thing  I  know, 
Matty,  except  Philip.  .  .  .  You  must  put  Tinker's 
lead  on,  or  he'll  run  after  the  sheep. 

"  Poor,  poor  Tinker.  Good  Tinker.  Nice  Tinker. 
There,  did  they  ?  " 

Matty  snapped  the  lead  into  the  ring  while  the  fox- 
terrier  grovelled,  abasing  himself,  his  nose  wriggling 
between  his  outstretched  forepaws. 

They  walked  to  the  end  of  the  Broad  Walk  and  home 
again. 
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So  the  bright  day  went  on. 

In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Fenwick  had  a  tea-party. 
Susan  made  the  tea  and  Matty  and  Philip  Attwater 
handed  round  the  cake  and  bread-and-butter.  Philip 
was  tall  and  slender  and  young,  only  three  years  older 
than  Susan,  who  was  only  two  years  older  than  Matty  : 
six-and-twenty,  he  was,  to  Matty's  twenty-one.  He 
had  a  slender  face,  almost  handsome  but  spoilt  by 
something  sparse  and  pinched  about  it,  a  thin,  high 
nose,  a  high  forehead  and  a  twisted,  sensitive,  humorous 
mouth.  His  hair  was  sleek  and  fine  but  he  hadn't  quite 
enough  of  it.  Very  soon,  Matty  thought,  he  would 
begin  to  be  bald.  She  didn't  like  bald  men.  But 
Susan,  dear,  sweet  Susan,  wouldn't  mind  a  bit. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  thought,  "  I  shouldn't  mind  if  I 
really  cared  for  him."  And  then,  "  I  wonder  what  sort 
of  man  I  should  really  care  for." 

Anyhow,  whatever  he  was,  he  wasn't  there.  The 
people  who  came  that  afternoon  were  not,  poor  things, 
very  interesting.  Matty  was  sorry  for  them.  It  must 
feel  dull,  she  thought,  to  be  so  dull.  She  admired  her 
Mother  who  contrived  to  talk  to  them  as  if  they  were  the 
most  thrilling  people  she  had  ever  met ;  they  wouldn't 
go  away  feeling  that  they  had  been  uninteresting. 
Unless  Philip  made  them  feel  it.  Philip  wasn't  mixing 
with  them  very  well.  He  had  a  tendency  to  stick  to 
Susan  and  to  drift  back  to  her  whenever  Mother's 

introductions  separated  them. 
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Matty  reproached  him.  "  You  might  go  and  talk 
to  somebody  besides  Susan." 

'  Yes,  Philip/'  Susan  said,  "  you  might." 

[<  Why  should  I  ?  I  don't  want  to  talk  to  anybody 
else." 

Philip  would  never  do  anything  he  didn't  want  to. 
Even  Susan  couldn't  make  him.  And  he  hated  dull 
people. 

Well,  Matty  couldn't  say  she  loved  them  ;  she  would 
rather  they  hadn't  been  dull ;  yet  she  was  happy  going 
to  and  fro  among  them,  saying  little  harmless  things 
that  pleased  them,  trying,  like  her  mother,  to  make  them 
feel  interesting.  She  was  afraid  she  wasn't  very  good 
at  it.  Mother  said  you  should  talk  to  people  about  the 
things  that  interest  them.  But  how  did  you  begin  ? 
How  did  you  find  out  what  interested  them  ?  You 
couldn't  go  up  to  old  Mrs.  Jenkins  and  say,  "  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  what  interests  you  ?  Tell  me,  and  we'll  talk 
about  it."  That  wasn't  the  way  to  be  interesting 
yourself.  And  Matty  wanted  to  be  interesting.  And 
when  she  saw  old  Mrs.  Wade  sitting  neglected  in  a  corner, 
she  went  to  her  and  listened  with  an  air  of  intense  con- 
centration to  the  endless  story  of  how  Mrs.  Wade's 
companion,  Miss  Jourdain,  had  left  her. 

"  It's  a  pity  she  had  to  go  so  soon,"  said  Matty. 

"  My  dear,  she  was  impossible.     Impossible  I  " 

"  What  did  she  do  ?  " 

"  She  talked  to  the  man  who  comes  to  tune  the 
piano." 
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"  I  don't  see  anything  in  that.  I  always  want  to 
talk  to  piano-tuners  and  people,  just  to  see  what 
they 're  like." 

"  Yes,  but  you  don't  do  it.     She  did." 

"  What  did  she  talk  to  him  about  ?  " 

"  She  said  it  was  about  the  piano." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  was." 

"  It  wasn't.  That  woman  knows  no  more  about  a 
piano  than  the  cat." 

"  Then  perhaps  she  only  wanted  to  be  kind  to  him." 

"  Goodness  knows  what  she  wanted.  She  wasn't  a 
nice  person,  my  dear.  I  couldn't  keep  her." 

"  Of  course  you  couldn't  keep  her  if  she  wasn't 
nice." 

"  And  I'm  left  all  alone.  And  I  don't  like  being 
alone.  You  don't  know  what  it  is,  all  day  long,  having 
nobody  to  talk  to." 

"  Having  nobody  to  find  fault  with,"  Matty  thought. 
But  she  said,  It  must  be  dreadful.  I'm  so 
sorry." 

Then  she  saw  Philip  looking  at  her  and  listening. 
Philip  smiled.  And  when  old  Mrs.  Wade  had  gone  he 
came  to  her. 

"  Why  do  you  tell  lies  to  that  disagreeable  old 
woman  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  don't.  I  really  am  sorry  for  her.  I'm  sorry 
because  she's  disagreeable." 

'  You're  not  a  bit  sorry.  You're  a  shocking  little 
humbug." 
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"I'm  not  going  to  hurt  people's  feelings  to  please 
you." 

"I'm  glad  you  draw  the  line  somewhere.  There's 
no  good  trying  to  please  everybody." 

"  Hadn't  you  better  talk  to  Susan  ?    She  does  it,  too." 

"  Susan'll  grow  out  of  it.     I'll  help  her." 

'  You  mean  you'll  make  her  as  awful  as  you  are 
yourself." 

"I'm  sincere,  Matty." 

"  I  hate  your  sincerity.  It's  nothing  but  nasty, 
hard,  stuck-up,  swaggering  pride.  You're  not  a  kind 
person,  Philip." 

"  No,  thank  God,  I'm  not." 

"  Except  to  Susan." 

'  That's  Susan's  fault,  not  mine." 

No,  he  wasn't  a  kind  person.  But  he  was  right. 
She  was  a  humbug.  She  hadn't  really  been  interested 
in  Mrs.  Wade's  story.  And  oh,  how  interested,  how 
excited  Matty  could  have  been  if — if  somebody  interest- 
ing, somebody  exciting  should  appear !  She  had  always 
that  hope  ;  no  experience  diminished  it.  It  so  uplifted, 
so  sustained  her,  that  the  party  would  be  over  before 
she  realised  that  she  had  not  enjoyed  it.  At  any 
minute  the  door  might  open  and  somebody  might  come 
in.  Somebody  new,  somebody  you  had  never  seen 
before.  They  hadn't  been  very  long  in  Ormonde 
Terrace,  and  all  sorts  of  people  were  still  calling  on 
them.  At  any  minute  it  might  happen. 

Only  it  didn't  happen  that  afternoon. 
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The  letter  came  by  the  last  post.  Matty's  cousin, 
Alice  Bentley,  wrote  to  tell  them  that  she  was  engaged 
to  Edward  Farrar,  once  the  curate  of  All  Souls,  Chelten- 
ham, and  now  vicar  of  Upper  Speed,  near  Wyck-on-the- 
Hill.  They  were  to  be  married  in  June  and  Susan 
and  Matty  were  to  be  bridesmaids.  It  was  all  settled. 
They  were  to  go  down,  Father  and  Mother  and  the 
two  girls,  to  Cheltenham  for  the  wedding  and  Matty 
was  to  stay  on  till  July  with  Aunt  Fanny.  Alice  said 
Matty  couldn't  believe  how  happy  she  was.  "  My 
dear,  I'm  simply  in  heaven." 

Matty  didn't  believe  it,  she  couldn't  think  what 
possessed  Alice  to  go  and  marry  a  parson,  and  a  country 
parson.  "  Of  all  the  dull  and  dreary  things,"  and 
"  Edward/'  too.  She  was  sure  that  Edward  would  be 
dull  and  dreary. 

"  Alice  doesn't  think  he  is,"  Susan  said.  "  You 
haven't  got  to  marry  him." 

"  I  wouldn't  marry  a  parson  if  there  wasn't  another 
man  in  the  world.  I'd  die  sooner." 

And  Matty  began  thinking  of  the  kind  of  man  she 
would  like  to  marry.  He  must  be  thrilling.  He  must  do 
exciting  things.  He  must  be  something  :  a  traveller 
who  would  go  with  her  round  the  world  ;  a  sailor — no, 
sailors  couldn't  take  their  wives  with  them  on  their 
ships — a  soldier  stationed  in  India  ;  or  somebody  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  say,  first  secretary  to  an  Embassy  ; 
even  a  consul  would  do  if  he  lived  somewhere  exciting, 
in  Rome,  or  Athens,  or  Constantinople.  Or  Tokio. 
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More  than'anything  Matty  wanted  to  travel,  to  see  the 
world,  its  far-off  deserts,  its  forests,  its  splendid  cities ; 
to  go  somewhere  where  she  had  never  been  before,  to 
have  a  wonderful,  adventurous  life.  She  didn't  want 
money,  at  least  not  more  money  than  would  be  needed 
to  go  about  the  world  with  ;  she  didn't  want  peace  ; 
she  wanted  change,  movement,  difference,  the  unknown. 
She  had  an  instinct,  a  premonition  ;  she  felt  that  some 
day  her  life  would  be  more  beautiful  than  anybody 
else's  life ;  some  day  the  miracle  would  happen. 
Far-off,  in  the  place  unknown,  the  shining  thing  waited 
for  her.  She  had  only  to  go  out  to  meet  it,  only  to 
keep  herself  for  it. 

And  Matty  thought  of  love,  the  passionate  love  she 
would  have  for  the  man  who  should  make  her  life  a 
wonder ;  there  would  be  strangeness  and  beauty  and 
mystery  about  him,  something  she  would  recognise 
the  instant  she  saw  it  as  the  thing  that  she  would 
love  passionately  and  for  ever.  There  would  be  no 
uncertainty  as  there  had  been  in  her  feeling  for  Philip 
Attwater.  When  the  moment  came  and  the  man 
she  would  be  magnificently  sure.  The  thing  would  be 
tremendous. 

She  wiped  clean  out  of  her  list  all  curates,  rectors, 
vicars,  deans,  archdeacons  and  bishops  ;  they  had  no 
shining  thing  to  give  her ;  they  were  all  tame,  unin- 
teresting, utterly  hopeless.  She  was  sorry  for  her 
poor  little  cousin  Alice,  and  she  was  not  sure  that  she 
wanted  to  go  and  stay  with  Aunt  Fanny  in  Cheltenham, 
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where  Edward  Farrar  had  been  curate  of  All  Souls. 
Cheltenham  must  be  a  dull  and  dreary  place  if  Alice 
couldn't  find  anything  more  exciting  than  Edward 
Farrar  there. 
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II 


CHELTENHAM. 

It  was  all  over.  Alice  was  married.  Father, 
Mother  and  Susan  had  gone  back  to  London,  leaving 
Matty  behind  with  Aunt  Fanny  in  the  great  white 
stucco  house  in  Pittville  Circus.  The  wedding  had 
been  a  big  successful  affair  in  the  slate-roofed,  yellow 
brick  and  freestone  pile  of  All  Souls.  Alice  had  looked 
lovely,  and  the  bridesmaids'  frocks  were  crushed  straw- 
berry silk,  Matty's  favourite  colour,  wonderful,  half- 
hooped  skirts  with  waterfall  backs.  Matty  turned  her 
head  like  a  little  peacock  to  get  a  sight  of  her  waterfall 
swinging  out  behind. 

But  Edward  Farrar — he  proved  to  be  every  bit  as 
uninteresting  as  he  had  sounded :  sandy  hair,  and  a 
cold,  straight  up  and  down  face.  A  white  stucco  face 
with  no  nice  little  surprising  kinks  in  it.  His  mouth 
looked  as  if  it  were  holding  something  that  would  fall 
out  if  it  opened,  so  that  you  wondered  how  he  managed 
to  intone.  He  stood  up  very  lean  and  stiff  and  solemn 
in  his  black  clergyman's  clothes,  high  waistcoat  and 
white  dog-collar. 
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How  could  Alice  have  married  him  ?  And  how  could 
Aunt  Fanny  be  so  happy  about  it  ?  She  said  there  was 
nobody  like  Edward.  Matty,  in  secret,  hoped  there 
wasn't.  The  sight  of  him  was  enough  to  keep  you  off 
clergymen  for  ever.  But  what  she  felt  was  that  there 
would  be  others  where  he  came  from  ;  Cheltenham  was 
full  of  clergymen  and  retired  colonels  and  school- 
masters and  schoolmistresses.  It  had  no  doors  that 
would  open  to  the  shining  miracle.  No  good  hoping  that 
anything  would  happen  there. 

And  Aunt  Fanny  kept  on  wondering  who  they  would 
have  in  Edward's  place.  All  Souls  sustained  two 
curates,  and  Edward  had  been  the  senior  one  ;  young 
Mr.  Seymour- Jones  was  too  young  for  promotion  ;  who, 
who,  Aunt  Fanny  perpetually  wondered,  would  be 
the  new  senior  curate  of  All  Souls  ?  One  thing  was 
certain,  he  would  be  an  Oxford  man  ;  All  Souls  had 
always  had  Oxford  men. 

"  You're  not  interested,  Matty  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  excited.  I  can't  work  up  any  enthusiasm 
over  parsons." 

"  Why  not  ?  Parsons  aren't  different  from  other 
men." 

"  They  seem  different,  somehow.  Not  quite  men. 
Perhaps  it's  their  clothes." 

"  But  look  at  Edward,  surely  you  wouldn't  say  that 
Edward 

"  No,  Auntie,  of  course  not  Edward,"  said  Matty 
with  awful  insincerity.  She  couldn't  bear  to  hurt  Aunt 
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Fanny's  feelings.  What  would  Philip  have  thought  of 
her  now  ? 

'  You've  only  to  look  at  him/'  said  Aunt  Fanny. 

"  Only  to  look  at  him,"  said  Matty. 

And  Aunt  Fanny  turned. 

"  Matty — you  don't  like  Edward." 

"  Oh,  Auntie,  it  isn't  that.     I  don't  not  like  Edward. 
It's  simply  that  I  don't  like  parsons." 
'  You're  not  reasonable,  my  child." 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  not,  very.  Perhaps  it's  the  clothes. 
The  high  waistcoat  and  the  little  round  hat,  you  know. 
And  it's  only,  only  that  I  wouldn't  like  to  marry  one." 

"I'm  glad  Alice  didn't  think  like  you.  I  should 
have  lost  a  good  son-in-law.  You  know,  dearest, 
Edward  is  very  well  connected." 

"  He  would  be,"  said  Matty. 

"  I  don't  think  I'm  a  snob,  but  it  does  tell." 

"  Oh,  no,  Auntie,  you're  not  a  snob." 

If  Aunt  Fanny  hadn't  been  such  a  darling She 

was  a  small,  lean,  nimble  woman  with  the  face  of  a  little 
pretty  monkey,  brown  monkey's  eyes — restless  eyes, 
twinkling  and  turning.  She  had  a  way  of  putting  little 
cuddling  monkey  paws  on  your  shoulders  and  telling 
you  that  you  looked  bonny  to-day.  She  was  doing 
everything  she  could  to  make  Matty  happy,  asking  the 
best  people  (she  let  you  know  they  were  the  best) 
and  giving  beautiful  garden-parties  for  the  crushed 
strawberry  silk. 

That  was  how  Matty  met  him. 
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That  afternoon  all  the  young  people  had  come  pre- 
pared to  play  tennis.  Matty  was  hidden  away  in  the 
dining-room,  giving  tea  to  some  old  ladies  as  he  arrived, 
and  when  she  first  saw  him  he  was  playing,  dressed  in 
flannels  and  a  white  sweater,  so  that  she  couldn't 
possibly  have  told 

Aunt  Fanny  was  excited  because  the  new  curate,  Mr. 
John  Crawford,  had  come ;  the  rector  had  brought  him. 
There  were  a  great  many  clergymen  there  in  their  high 
waistcoats  and  little  round  hats,  and  Matty  supposed  that 
he  would  be  one  of  them.  Matty,  in  the  crushed  straw- 
berry silk,  sat  on  a  seat  by  the  tennis  court  between  two 
boys  from  the  college  who  talked  across  her  about  the 
last  cricket  match.  They  were  sufficient  to  themselves. 
So  Matty  watched  the  young  man  in  the  white  sweater. 
And  every  now  and  then,  when  he  stood  up  to  serve,  he 
looked  at  Matty,  and  caught  her  watching  him,  and 
looked  away,  and  did  it  again  the  next  time ;  and  once, 
when  the  ball  rolled  to  Matty's  feet  and  he  came  stoop- 
ing after  it,  he  looked  up  under  his  eyebrows  into  Matty's 
face,  a  sudden  quick,  shy  look.  Handicapped  by  the 
junior  curate,  he  was  playing  gloriously,  winning  the 
game  all  by  himself  in  spite  of  Mr.  Seymour-Jones. 
Matty  liked  the  way  he  smiled  and  said,  "  Hard  luck, 
partner,"  every  time  that  Mr.  Seymour- Jones  made 
a  fault  or  missed  a  return.  She  liked  his  strong, 
swiftly  moving  body,  slender  in  the  white  sweater  • 
she  liked  his  dark,  "  distinguished  "  head  and  his  close- 
clipped  curly  hair  ;  she  liked  his  queer  dark  face  that 
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was  almost  plain  with  its  irregular  blunted  nose,  at 
variance  with  the  straight  line  of  his  wide  thin  mouth 
and  the  straight  bars  of  his  eyebrows  coming  low  down 
on  the  iris  of  his  eyes.  His  eyes  were  beautiful,  clear, 
greenish-black  hazel,  looking  gravely  out  under  the 
black  bars. 

"  The  set  was  over  ;  he  had  won  it.  The  two  college 
boys  got  up  to  play,  and  for  a  moment  Matty  was  alone. 
For  a  moment  he  stood  aside  talking  to  his  opponents, 
and  when  they  moved  away  she  thought  that  he  would 
go  with  them  ;  but  he  didn't,  he  hung  back,  looked 
round  him  and  then  turned  and  came  slowly  to  the 
place  where  Matty  sat  alone . 

"  May  I  sit  here  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Please  do,"  said  Matty.  And  there  was  a  pause. 
She  didn't  know  what  to  say  next.  Besides,  it  was 
his  turn. 

"  You're  not  playing,"  he  said  presently. 

"  No,  there  are  so  many  people  want  to  play." 

She  was  thinking,  too,  that  the  crushed  strawberry 
silk  wasn't  very  good  for  playing  in  ;  it  was  tight  under 
the  arms  and  made  a  loud  rustling  noise  when  she  ran. 

"  You  want  to  ?  " 

' '  Yes . ' '  She  did  want  to  play  now  that  he  had  asked 
her.  "  But  I  can't  yet.  I'm  a  sort  of  hostess.  I  half 
belong  to  the  house." 

"  Half  belong  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Bentley  is  my  aunt.     I'm  Martha  Fenwick." 

He  smiled. 
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"  Then  you  live  here  ?  "     His  eyes  shone. 

"  No.     I  live  in  London.     I'm  only  staying." 

His  eyes  darkened.  His  thoughts  were  like  a  clearly- 
printed  page  open  for  her  to  read.  His  eyes  said,  "  I 
like  you.  I  want  you  to  be  here." 

"  Do  you  like  living  in  London  ?  ' 

"  Yes,  awfully." 

"  Better  than  staying  in  Cheltenham  ?  " 

"  Yes.  It's  the  sort  of  place  anything  might  happen 
in." 

He  smiled  again.  She  liked  the  good,  kind  way  he 
smiled. 

"  What  do  you  think  will  happen  ?  " 

"  That's  it.  I  don't  know.  I'd  rather  something 
happened  that  I  didn't  know,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  Can't  things  you  don't  know  happen  in  Chelten- 
ham ?  " 

"  No,  I  really  don't  think  they  can.  I  know  every- 
thing that  can  happen  here.  I  mean  the  sort  of  thing." 

"  What  sort  of  thing  ?  " 

"  Well,  meeting  parsons,  you  know.  Cheltenham's 
full  of  them." 

At  that  he  laughed  aloud,  joyously,  showing  white, 
wholesome  teeth.  She  liked  the  way  he  laughed. 

"  Don't  you  like  meeting  parsons  ?  " 

"  Not  very  much,"  she  said. 

"  Still,  things  do  happen  in  Cheltenham.  I  didn't 
know  I  was  going  to  meet  you." 

"  And  /  didn't  know  I  was  going  to  meet  you." 
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"  Well,  there  you  are  ...  I  say,  am  I  boring  you  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit." 

"  What  would  you  be  doing  if  I  wasn't  here  ?  " 

"  I  might  be  talking  to  the  new  curate.  See  what 
you've  saved  me  from." 

At  that  he  laughed  again,  more  joyously  than  ever. 
And  then,  "I'm  sorry  you  don't  like  parsons." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  I'm  one.     In  fact,  I'm  the  new  curate." 

"  Oh-h !  "  said  Matty.  She  could  have  cried  to  think 
of  the  frightful  thing  she  had  done.  "I'm  so  sorry. 
But  how  could  I  tell  ?  " 

He  laughed  again. 

"  You  mean  I'm  a  sheep  in  wolf's  clothing  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Matty  very  earnestly.  "  Not  a 
sheep." 

And  presently,  when  the  party  was  thinning  and  the 
courts  were  empty  and  the  two  college  boys  prowled 
about,  hungry  for  more  tennis,  Matty  proposed  that 
they  should  make  a  four. 

"  You'll  be  my  partner  ?  "  he  said.  "  Just  to  show 
you've  forgiven  me." 

"  Can  you  ever  forgive  me?" 

"  Forgive  you  ?  I  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  the 
world.  You  were  delightful." 

They  played  till  the  bell  rang  and  Aunt  Fanny  came 
out  and  made  the  boys  and  Mr.  John  Crawford  stay  to 
dinner.  They  played  again  till  the  balls  were  dim 
against  the  grass,  until  in  the  violence  of  the  game 
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Matty's  frock  split  under  her  right  arm  with  a  great 
cry.     The  crushed  strawberry  silk  was  ruined. 
But,  as  Matty  said,  it  was  worth  it. 

After  that  he  came  again.  Every  time  he  was  asked 
he  came.  He  came  to  lunch  ;  he  came  to  dinner  ;  he 
came  to  tea ;  he  played  singles  with  Matty  when  no- 
body else  was  there.  Aunt  Fanny  kept  on  asking  him, 
and  gave  as  her  reason  that  he  so  obviously  wanted  to 
be  asked.  And  once  Matty  and  Aunt  Fanny  went  to 
tea  with  him  at  his  rooms  in  the  little  white  terrace  in 
Winchcombe  Street.  And  once  he  went  with  them  for 
a  picnic  to  Birdlip,  and  once  he  took  Matty  for  a  walk 
up  Cleeve  Hill.  And  Matty,  who  had  hated  Chelten- 
ham, began  to  love  the  white  and  green  town  with  its 
square-topped  Regency  houses  and  its  tall  trees  planted 
along  the  streets.  She  found  magic  in  the  sunlight  on 
Cleeve  Hill  and  in  the  long,  naked  rampart  of  Leck- 
hampton,  and  its  hedge  of  ragged  firs  standing  up 
against  the  sky.  She  thought  there  was  nothing  so 
delightf ul  as  a  walk  up  and  down  the  Promenade.  You 
went  to  it  from  Pittville  Circus  through  Winchcombe 
Street,  past  the  little  white  terrace. 

She  stayed  a  week  longer  than  she  had  intended, 
and  then  another  week,  and  went  back  loving  Aunt 
Fanny  more  than  she  had  ever  loved  her. 

"  I  was  afraid,"  her  Mother  said,  "  you  were  never 
coming  back." 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  come  ?  " 
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"  Well,  I  thought  something  had  happened  to  you." 

"  What  should  happen  to  me  ?  " 

Matty  was  cross,  for,  though  she  didn't  know  it, 
she  wanted  to  be  back  in  Cheltenham.  She  was 
haunted  by  visions  of  the  square-topped  Regency 
houses  and  the  long  lines  of  trees,  and  the  fir-fringed 
rampart  of  the  hill,  and  the  little  white  terrace  in 
Winchcombe  Street,  visions  of  a  dark,  "  distinguished  " 
young  man  who  wore  a  high  waistcoat  and  a  little  round 
hat,  whose  eyebrows  came  close  down  over  his  eyes. 
It  would  be  ages  before  she  saw  John  Crawford  again. 

Then  one  day  in  August,  her  birthday,  just  three 
weeks  since  she  had  said  good-bye  to  him,  he  surprised 
her  by  calling  at  Ormonde  Terrace.  He  had  a  holiday 
and  had  come  up  to  spend  it  in  London. 

"  I  thought,"  Matty  said,  "  you  were  going  to  the 
Lakes  ?  " 

He  had  told  her  he  was  going  to  the  Lakes  for  his 
holiday. 

"  So  did  I  up  to  last  night.     But  you  see  I  didn't 

go." 

'  You  changed  your  mind  in  a  great  hurry." 
11  But  I  changed  it." 
"  Don't  you  know  your  own  mind  ?  " 
'  Yes.       I  know  it  better  than  I  know  most  things. 
What  I  didn't  know  was  whether  you'd  care  for  me  to 
come.     I  had  to  risk  that." 

"  Of  course  I  care.     I'm  very  glad  to  see  you." 
Pause. 
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"  Why  did  you  think  I  wouldn't  care  ?  " 

"  Because  Cheltenham  isn't  London.  I  didn't  know 
what  you  would  be  like  in  London/' 

"  Well— what  am  I  like  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  know  yet.  That's  another  frock, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it's  another  frock.  But  it's  the  same  me. 
Really,  it's  the  same  me.  Can't  you  see  it's  the 
same  ?  " 

'  Yes,  yes,  when  you  look  like  that.  If  only  you  can 
keep  it  up." 

"  Of  course  I'll  keep  it  up." 

"  And,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  know  your  people." 

'  You'll  know  them  in  a  minute  if  you'll  stay  to  tea." 

"  What  are  you  doing  after  tea  ?  " 

"  I  was  going  for  a  walk."  She  wasn't.  She  had 
only  thought  of  it  that  minute,  because  she  hoped  he 
would  want  to  go  with  her. 

"By  yourself?  " 

"  Myself  and  Tinker.     He's  my  dog." 

"  I  suppose  you — you  wouldn't  let  me  come  with 
you  ?  And  Tinker." 

"  Rather.     I  hoped  you'd  come." 

"  I  say,  that  was  nice  of  you." 

They  would  go,  Matty  said,  into  the  Regent's  Park. 
It  was  a  nice  quiet  place  to  talk  in. 

It  struck  half-past  four  and  Kate  came  in  bringing 
the  tea-things.  Then  Mother  and  Susan  and  Philip 
Attwatercame,  and  John  Crawford  had  to  be  introduced. 

C 
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Mrs.  Fenwick  was  pleased  to  see  him,  and  Matty  was 
pleased  with  her  for  being  pleased.  Mother  and  Susan 
were  behaving  beautifully,  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  for  John  to  come  and  see  Matty 
and  for  Matty  to  talk  to  him  like  somebody  who  had 
known  him  all  her  life.  It  was  only  when  she  caught 
Philip  looking  hard  at  her  that  Matty  began  to 
feel  shy.  Philip  would  be  sure  to  think  things.  She 
wondered  what  he  was  thinking,  and  she  wished  he 
would  get  up  and  talk  to  John  instead  of  sitting 
there  looking  as  if  he  didn't  like  him.  Then  suddenly 
Philip  remembered  that  John  Crawford  had  been 
at  Balliol  before  him  (he  had  heard  of  him  there) 
and  his  arrogance  unbent,  and  they  talked  about 
Balliol  and  Jowett  and  about  Matthew  Arnold,  who, 
Philip  said,  had  made  poetry  out  of  the  Oxford  manner. 
John  Crawford  thought  that  Matthew  Arnold  was  weak 
in  theology  and  that  Literature  and  Dogma  was  not 
his  best  work.  Philology  wasn't  metaphysics.  You 
couldn't,  John  said,  reduce  the  concept  of  Absolute 
Being  to  the  verb  "  to  breathe."  Philip  seemed  so 
pleased  with  him  that  Matty  was  terrified  lest  he  and 
Susan  should  propose  to  go  with  them  into  Regent's 
Park.  But  they  didn't. 

The  Park,  instead  of  being  nice  and  quiet  that  after- 
noon, was  full  of  poor  people  out  on  holiday.  They 
walked  to  the  lake  where  the  crowd  was  thickest ;  it 
pressed  on  them,  and  John  guided  her  through  it  with 
his  hand  on  her  arm.  Matty  didn't  mind  the  crowd  ; 
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she  was  too  happy.  All  her  life  she  had  had  moments 
when  she  was  so  happy  that  her  heart  went  out  to  the 
whole  world.  It  beat  tight  and  full,  bursting  with  com- 
passion and  with  love  for  everybody.  She  had  one  of 
those  moments  now.  She  loved  all  these  people,  the 
mothers  and  the  little  girls  and  boys  playing  and  the 
fathers  wheeling  the  perambulators  or  carrying  the 
babies  in  their  arms.  She  loved  them  ;  she  was  glad 
they  were  there  for  her  love  to  flow  over  them  and  hold 
them.  She  thought  that  John  loved  them,  too  ;  he 
smiled  so  kindly  at  the  mothers,  and  put  his  hand  so 
gently  on  the  heads  of  the  children  when  they  ran  and 
butted  into  his  legs. 

There  was  a  refreshment  booth  on  the  east  side  of 
the  lake,  and  there,  drawn  up  by  the  edge  of  the  path 
in  his  wheel  chair,  a  hunchback  sat,  drinking  a  cup 
of  tea.  His  head  was  sunk  between  his  shoulders  as  if 
poised  on  the  top  of  his  deformed,  protruding  chest ; 
his  thick  lips  were  parted,  showing  swollen  gums  ;  he 
was  smiling ;  his  eyes  stared  out  over  the  rim  of  the 
teacup  with  a  sort  of  soft,  mournful  happiness,  contented. 

And  as  Matty  looked  at  him  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  John,  who  was  looking  at  Matty,  saw  the  tears. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Did  you  see  him,  the  poor  hunchback,  drinking 
his  tea  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  saw  him." 

"  Well,  I  couldn't  bear  it." 

"  But — he  was  happy.     Content." 
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"  That's  it.  When  you  think  that  this  was  perhaps 
the  only  moment  of  happiness  in  all  his  poor  dreadful 
life,  and  that  it  would  be  all  over  so  soon,  and  that  he 
should  be  content  with  it.  That's  what  made  me  cry." 

'  You  mustn't  cry,  dear.  He  is  happy  now.  Perhaps 
it  isn't  his  only  moment.  Perhaps  he'll  be  happy  again. 
Perhaps  he  isn't  as  unhappy  as  you  think  he  is." 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  he  isn't  ?  I'm  so  glad  you're 
with  me  and  not  Philip  or  Susan.  Philip  would  have 
laughed  at  me,  and  Susan  would  have  said  I  was  a  little 
goose.  You  don't  think  I'm  a  goose,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  do  not."      He  really  didn't. 

"  It's  because  I've  always,  always  had  the  feeling 
that  people  are  so  sacred,  somehow,  and  so  pathetic ; 
so  infinitely,  so  unbearably  pathetic  ;  people  out  on 
holidays,  in  char-k-bancs,  looking  at  things  and  being 
happy." 

"  Yes,  Matty." 

11  And  they've  such  a  short  time  to  live,  and  such  a 
very  short  time  to  be  happy  in.  However  can  they  be 
unkind  to  each  other  ?  " 

"  How  can  they  ?  How  can  we  ?  If  everybody  felt 
as  you  do,  this  world  would  be  heaven." 

"  Only  just  to  be  kind.  That's  everything,  I 
think." 

"  It's  nearly  everything.     It's  the  greatest  thing." 

A  pause,  and  then  Matty  jspoke. 

"  Does  it — does  it  amuse  you  to  be  a  parson  ?  " 

"  Amuse  me  ?     Yes,  I  suppose  it  does.     I  hadn't  got 
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to  be  one  ;  my  people  would  have  let  me  be  anything 
I  liked.     But  this  is  what  I  chose  to  be." 

"  I  wonder  why." 

"  All  this  is  why.  These  pathetic  people.  I  felt 
like  you  about  them  ;  I've  had  that  feeling  always,  too. 
That  sense  of  sacredness.  I  wanted  to  help  them.  And 
it  struck  me  I  could  do  it  best  this  way.  It  brought 
them  nearer." 

"  I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  kept  them 
away.  That  they'd  have  felt  the  difference." 

"  What  difference  ?  There  isn't  any  difference. 
Do  you  mean  they'd  have  felt  that  I  was  in  a  sort  of 
pulpit  ?  " 

"  Something  like  that." 

"  Oh,  well,  they  can  see  I'm  not.  They  can  see  I'm 
just  another  fellow,  like  one  of  themselves." 

"  But  you're  not.  There  are  all  sorts  of  things  you 
can't  do.  You  can't,  for  instance,  say '  Damn/  Don't 
you  want  to  say  '  Damn  '  sometimes  ?  " 

"  Sometimes.  I'd  say  it  in  a  minute  if  I  thought  it 
would  do  them  any  good." 

"  But  you  can't." 

"  There  are  so  many  things  I  want  to  do  and  can't. 
The  thing  I  want  to  do  most  in  the  whole  world  I 
can't  do." 

"  Why  can't  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  doesn't  depend  on  me.     It  depends " 

"On  other  people?" 

"  On  somebody  else." 
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"  Does  the  somebody  else  know  what  you  want  to 
do?" 

"I'm  not  sure,  Matty." 

"  Then  I  should  tell  him." 

"  Her.     Her." 

"  I  should  tell  her.     Is  it  anything  she  can  do  for 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes.     If  she  would." 

"  Then  she  ought  to  know  it." 

"  I  don't  know  that  she  wants  to  know  it." 

"  I  should  think  she'd  rather  know  it  than  not  know 
it." 

"  You  think  she  would  ?  " 

'  Yes.     But  I  can't  tell  for  certain.     You  see,    I 
don't  know  what  it  is  you  want  to  do." 

"  It's  something  that  would  make  her  very  happy  if 
she  wanted  it.     But  I  don't  know  if  she  does  want  it." 

"  I  should  find  out." 

'  Yes,  but  I  should  have  to  ask  her  to  wait  for  it. 
Years,  perhaps,  till  I  got  a  living." 

"  If  she's  any  good,  she'll  wait." 

"  If  it  was  you,  would  you  ?  " 

"  If  it  was  me,  and  I  wanted  it,  I'd  wait  ages." 

"If  it  was  you,  and  if  you  wanted  it — it  is  you 
And  you  know  what  it  is  I  want." 

"  I  don't.     I  don't,  truly." 

"  I  want  you  to  marry  me." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  think  it  would  be  that." 

"  You  must  have  known." 
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"  I  didn't,  truly.  I  knew  you  liked  coming  to  see 
me ;  I  couldn't  think  why.  I  just  thought  I  was 
another  girl  you  knew." 

"  That's  why.  And  there  isn't  any  other  girl. 
And  you  will,  darling,  you  will  ?  " 

Then,  very  solemnly  and  firmly,  as  if  it  were  a 
statement  he  defied  her  to  contradict — "  I  love  you, 
Matty." 

They  had  passed  through  the  crowd  now  and  were 
wandering  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  Park. 

"  You  don't  love  me  as  much  as  I  love  you — Oh! 
catch  Tinker,  or  he'll  run  after  the  sheep." 

He  caught  Tinker. 

"  I  shall  have  to  carry  him.      I've  forgotten  his  lead." 

"I'll  carry  him.  You  are  going  to  marry  me, 
Matty  ?  " 

'  Yes ;  but  I  shall  make  you  a  shocking  bad  wife, 
you  know." 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  being  a  parson's  wife  ?  You 
don't  like  parsons,  so  I  can't  conceive  how  you  can 
stand  me." 

"  I  don't  think  of  you  as  a  parson.  I  don't  think  of 
you  as  anything  but  you.  But  I'm  glad  you're  a 
parson,  if  that's  what  you  want  to  be." 

"  But  to  marry  a  parson  wasn't  exactly  what  you 
wanted,  was  it  ?  " 

"  No.     It  wasn't.     But  it's  what  I  want  now." 

"  Do  you  know,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  hunchback 
I  mightn't  have  had  the  courage  to  ask  you." 
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"  Why  what  had  he  got  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  Everything.  He  showed  me  what  you  were  like. 
I  didn't  know  it." 

Another  pause,  and  then  Matty  looked  at  him 
earnestly. 

"  My  eyebrows  are  much  too  thick.  Do  you 
mind  ?  " 

"  I  adore  your  eyebrows/' 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Matty,  "  this  is  my  birthday. 
I'm  twenty- two." 

"  Oh !— as  young  as  that  ?  " 

"  Did  you  think  I  looked  older  ?  " 

"  No.  But — I'm  much  too  old.  I'm  thirty- two. 
Ten  years  older  than  you  are.  Do  you  mind  ?  " 

"  I  adore  your  age." 

And  so,  months  before  he  would  have  thought  it 
possible,  John  Crawford  and  Matty  were  engaged. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  you  care  for  him,  Matty  ?  " 
said  her  Mother.  '  You  know  you  used  to  say  you'd 
die  sooner  than  marry  a  parson." 

"  It's  no  matter  what  I  said.  I  didn't  know  him 
then.  I'm  sure,  absolutely  sure." 

"  You  were  sure  about  Philip." 

"  No,  Mother,  I  wasn't.  I  always  had  an  awful  little 
sneaking  feeling  that  I  wasn't  sure.  It  was  only  his 
mind  I  loved,  because  he  was  clever.  I  loved  Philip 
with  nothing  but  my  mind.  I  love  John  with  all 
there  is  of  me." 

"  Is  he  clever,  darling  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  know.  I  don't  care  whether  he  is  or  not. 
It's  not  his  mind  I  am  in  love  with." 

"  What  is  it,  Matty  ?  " 

"  It's  him — him — him.  There  isn't  anybody  like 
him." 

"  That's  what  Alice  used  to  say  about  Edward." 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  about  Edward.  You've  only 
got  to  look  at  John 

"  Well,  he  is  distinctly  nice  to  look  at,  I'll  say  that  of 
him,"  said  Mother. 

But  you  could  see  that  she  was  glad. 
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III 


MATTY  slid  into  her  engagement  without  a  scruple  or  a 
misgiving.  What  had  happened  to  her  seemed  so 
natural  and  inevitable  that  it  w.as  full  three  days  before 
she  became  aware  that  she  had  done  an  appalling  thing. 
She  had  deceived  John.  She  had  accepted  him  without 
revealing  the  awful  truth  about  herself.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Matty  had  never  thought  of  it.  In  the  first 
delicious  mpment  when  she  confessed  her  love  she  had 
forgotten  her  Religious  Opinions.  Forgotten  them  as 
completely  as  if  they  had  never  been. 

Yet  there  they  were,  staring  her  in  the  face  now.  She 
didn't  believe  in  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the 
God  of  the  New  Testament ;  she  didn't  believe  in 
Jesus  or  the  Trinity,  or  the  resurrection,  or  any  of  the 
other  miracles.  In  the  days  when  Philip  had  been  more 
her  friend  than  Susan's,  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
that  none  of  these  things  were  true.  He  had  lent  her 
books,  clever  books  full  of  arguments  proving  that  they 
were  not  true.  She  had  been  proud  and  glad  to  dis- 
believe what  Philip  disbelieved,  though  of  course  she 
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had  formed  her  opinion  quite  independently  of  his.  It 
wasn't  true,  what  Susan  had  said,  that  Philip  could 
make  her  believe  or  disbelieve  anything  he  liked.  No 
intelligent  person,  who  had  examined  the  evidences 
with  an  open  mind,  could  think  otherwise.  Matty  had 
been  quite  sure  that  her  mind  was  open.  And,  after 
opening,  it  had  been  very  firmly  shut  again.  Where 
other  people  had  doubts,  Matty,  little  positive  Matty, 
had  had  certainties.  She  was  persuaded  that  nothing 
could  shake  her  disbelief  in  the  God  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  God  of  the  New  Testament  and  in  Jesus 
and  the  Trinity. 

And  all  this  Matty  had  forgotten. 

It  was  Philip  who  reminded  her.  Philip  had  shut 
himself  up  in  the  smt>ke-room  with  her*  and  talked  to 
her  like  a  brother. 

"  This  isn't  the  sort  of  thing  I  thought  you'd  do," 
he  said.  "  Do  you  think  you're  cut  out  for  a  parson's 
wife  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't.  But  what  does  that  matter  so  long  as 
he  thinks  I  am." 

"  Does  the  poor  chap  know  ?  Have  you  told  him 
you  don't  believe  a  single  thing  he  believes  ?  " 

"  I  do  believe  in  God,"  said  Matty. 

"  Not  his  sort  of  God.     Have  you  told  him  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Matty,  "  I  forgot." 

"  Forgot,  did  you  ?  I  say,  you  know,  it's  pretty 
important." 

"  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  tell  him  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  I  do." 

"  I  shall  have  to  do  it  when  he  comes.  Oh,  Philip, 
do  you  think  he'll  mind  awfully  ?  " 

"  I  don't  suppose  he'll  like  it." 

"  But  do  you  think  it'll  make  any  difference  ?  " 

"  Do  I  think  he'll  chuck  you  ?  Not  if  he's  any 
decency.  He  may  think  you  ought  to  have  told  him 
at  the  time." 

"  I  ought.  Oh,  how  could  I  have  forgotten  ?  I  feel 
as  if  I'd  trapped  him." 

"  Oh,  no,  it  isn't  as  bad  as  that,  Matty." 

"  It's  pretty  bad.     How  do  you  think  he'll  take  it  ?  " 

"  Can't  tell.  I  suppose  he'll  try  and  convert  you, 
and  I  suppose  you'll  try  and  be  converted." 

"  I  can't  be.  I  can't  think  a  thing's  true  when  it 
isn't.  And  there  are  things  I  ought  to  do  that  I  can't 
do.  I  can't  say  the  creeds  or  the  responses,  and  I 
can't  turn  to  the  East  and  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus, 
and  I  can't  go  to  the  Sacrament.  He  wouldn't  like 
having  a  wife  who  doesn't  go  to  the  Sacrament.  For  all 
I  know,  Philip,  it  may  be  so  important  that  he'll 
break  it  off." 

"  No.  If  he's  gone  on  you,  he'll  get  round  it 
somehow.  A  parson  is  a  chap  who's  parted  with  his 
intellectual  chastity  anyway,  and  hell  make  you  do 
the  same." 

"  He  won't.  I  must  be  honest  even  if  he  does  give 
me  up." 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  front  door.    Matty  started. 
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"  Oh,  Philip,  there  he  is.  I  shall  have  to  tell  him 
now." 

"  Poor  little  Matty,  don't  be  so  frightened.  Perhaps 
you  needn't.  You  haven't  let  on  to  your  Mother. 
You  go  to  church  to  please  her,  so  you  can  go  to  church 
to  please  him." 

"  But  not  the  Sacrament.  I  don't  go  to  the  Sacra- 
ment." 

"  You  could,  with  a  mental  reservation." 

"  No,  Philip,  truth's  truth,"  said  Matty.  "  I  must 
tell  him." 

She  went  out.  John  waited  for  her  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

She  pressed  back  the  arms  he  put  round  her  and 
loosed  herself  from  his  hold. 

"  Matty " 

"  Sit  down,  John.     No.     Not  here— there." 

He  sat  down  on  the  chair  she  indicated.  Matty  sat 
on  the  sofa.  She  was  very  solemn. 

"I've  got  something  to  tell  you.     Something  awful." 

He  tried  to  smile.     The  smile  wasn't  a  success. 

"  I  ought  to  have  told  you  the  other  day,  before  I  let 
you  be  engaged  to  me.  But  I  forgot. ' ' 

He  could  smile  all  right  now  ;  he  knew  she  wasn't 
going  to  break  it  off. 

"What  is  it,  Matty?" 

"  It's — it's — it's  something  that  I  am.  You  won't 
like  it." 

M  How  do  you  know  I  won't  ?  " 
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"  I  know.     I  know.  .  .  .  I'm  an  infidel,  John." 

John  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Oh  no,  you're  not.     You  only  think  you  are." 

"  But  I  am.  I  am.  I  don't  believe  a  thing  that  you 
believe.  I  don't  believe  in  Jesus.  I  don't  believe  in 
the  Trinity.  I  don't  believe  in  God.  Not  in  your  sort 
of  God." 

"  How  do  you  know  what  my  sort  of  God  is  ?  " 

"  Well,  he's  the  God  of  the  Bible,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he's  the  God  of  the  Bible.  But  I  don't  think 
you  know  what  sort  of  God  that  is  or  you  would  believe 
in  him." 

"  Do  you  mind  my  not  believing  ?  " 

"  I  should  mind  very  much  if  I  thought  for  a  moment 
it  was  true." 

"  But  it  is  true.  I  really  don't,  and  you  can't  make 
me." 

"  I  shan't  try  to  make  you.  Some  day  you'll  do  it 
of  your  own  accord." 

"  Some  day — I  don't  think  so." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  John. 

"  Does  it,  does  it  make  any  difference  ?  " 

"  Any  difference  ?     In  what  ?  " 

"  In  your  feeling  for  me.  Will  it  make  you  not  love 
me?" 

"  No,  Matty,  it'll  make  me  love  you  all  the  more." 

"  But — you  won't  want  to  marry  me  ?  " 

"  Yes.     I  shall  want  to  marry  you  all  the  more," 

"  You'll  want  to.  but  you  won't." 
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?  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  it'll  never  do  for  you  to  have  a  wife  who 
doesn't  join  in  the  prayers,  or  bow  at  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  who  walks  out  of  the  Church  when  the 
Sacrament  comes  in.  I  can't  pretend,  you  know." 

"  God  forbid  that  you  should  pretend." 

"  Truth's  truth,"  said  Matty  again. 

"Yes,  truth's  truth,  and  because  the  things  that  I 
believe  are  true,  and  because  you  love  the  truth  I  know 
that  some  day  you'll  believe  them  too.  You'll  keep 
your  honest,  open  mind." 

"  You  do  see  that  I  want  to  be  honest  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Matty,  I  see  you  as  you  are." 

That  was  all  he  said  then.  But  when  they  went  for 
their  walk  with  Tinker  in  the  Regent's  Park  he  came 
back  to  it. 

"I'm  thinking  of  what  you  told  me,  Matty.  Let's 
look  at  it  all  round.  Perhaps  it  isn't  as  complicated 
as  you  think." 

He  meditated.  It  was  all  crystal  clear  to  his  fiery, 
unhesitating  faith.  How  was  he  to  make  her  see  it  ? 
How  was  he  to  make  her  see  the  tremendous  simplicity 
of  the  thing  he  believed  ?  It  seemed  to  him  tremen- 
dously simple. 

He  wasn't  going  to  defend  dogma.  Dogma,  he 
knew,  was  a  difficult  thing ;  he  himself  had  had  his 
doubts  of  dogma.  Not  now,  not  since  his  college  days  ; 
long  ago  all  his  doubts  had  gone  down  before  the  passion 
that  possessed  him,  his  ineradicable  love  of  God. 
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Impossible,  John  thought,  not  to  believe  that  an  infinite 
and  eternal  object  corresponded  with  an  infinite  and 
eternal  passion.  Impossible  not  to  believe  that  infinite 
and  eternal  love  had  become  incarnate  once  for  all  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

"  You  talked  about  my  sort  of  God.  Well,  my  sort 
of  God  is,  literally  and  definitely,  love.  He's  more  than 
that,  but  he's  love  more  than  anything.  For  us,  for 
humanity,  he's  love.  Well,  just  say  to  yourself  that 
God  is  love  and  that  if  love  was  in  Jesus  Christ — and 
you  can't  doubt  that  it  was — then  God  was  in  him  and 
he  was  God." 

The  logic  of  it  seemed  to  him  irrefutable.  And  it 
was  so  simple. 

"  But  love  might  be  in  you  and  me  and  we  shouldn't 
be  God." 

"  It  was  perfectly  in  Jesus,  therefore  he  was  perfectly 
God." 

Matty's  drowning  mind  snatched  at  it. 

But  no,  there  was  that  impossible  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation. 

As  if  he  knew  what  she  was  thinking  he  said,  "  Don't 
bother  about  anything  else." 

"  Not  about  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  Mary  ?  " 

"  No.  Certainly  not  about  Joseph.  And  not  about 
the  Virgin  Mary.  It's  the  Spirit  that  gives  life.  Can't  you 
believe  that  the  Spirit  gave  divine  life  to  Jesus  Christ  ?  " 

Yes,  Matty  thought  that  she  could  believe  that,  if 
you  really  hadn't  got  to  bother  about  the  Incarnation. 
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John  went  on,  talking  as  he  walked,  with  Matty 
trotting  beside  him,  trying  to  keep  pace  with  his  long 
stride  and  with  the  great  reckless  jumps  of  his  mind. 

All  love,  he  said,  was  a  mystery.  "  Think,  Matty, 
think  what  human  love  is,  and  think  that  God's  love 
cannot  be  less  than  that."  And  he  said  that  when  they 
were  married,  when  Matty  knew  what  love  was,  she 
would  know  that  love  was  God  and  that  God  was  love  ; 
she  would  be  there,  in  the  heart  of  the  mystery.  That, 
John  said,  would  do  for  a  beginning.  The  rest  would 
follow. 

Matty  wondered. 

"  Take  the  Great  Central  Truth  first,"  said  John. 
Would  she  think  over  what  he  had  said  ? 

Half  through  the  night  and  half  through  the  next 
morning  Matty  thought  over  it. 

That  God  was  love,  yes,  she  thought  she  could  believe 
that ;  if  God  was  anything  at  all  he  must  be  that ;  it 
was  the  least  and  the  greatest  thing  that  he  could  be. 
Then,  the  next  step,  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
was  the  Spirit  of  Love,  and  if  the  Spirit  of  Love  was  in 
Jesus,  then  Jesus  was,  in  that  sense,  God.  It  was  clear  ; 
it  was  simple  ;  and  John  had  said  that  if  she  could 
believe  this  much  it  would  do  for  a  beginning.  She 
couldn't  bear  not  to  believe  it,  couldn't  bear  that  there 
should  be  this  great  difference  between  her  mind  and 
John's  ;  it  was  a  spiritual  separation,  and  separation 
was  agony.  And  she  was  desperately  anxious  to  make 
John  happy  ;  so  she  clutched,  desperately,  at  the 
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Great  Central  Truth  without  looking  to  see  whether 
the  rest  would  follow.  John  said  it  would,  and  if  it 
didn't,  Matty  thought  it  would  be  no  great  matter. 

All  through  John's  two  weeks'  holiday  they  had 
long  talks  about  the  life  that  they  would  live  together, 
the  life  that  was  to  lighten  Matty's  darkness,  and  about 
God  and  the  nature  of  religion,  and  about  prayer. 
Matty  said  prayer  was  illogical.  It  meant  that  you 
made  God  change  his  mind.  If  God  was  unchange- 
able, how  could  you  change  him  ?  And  John  said  it 
meant  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  was  you  and  your  mind 
that  changed.  You  gave  up  your  will,  and  God  gave 
you  his  will  instead  ;  and  when  you  prayed  you  willed 
with  the  new,  strong  will  that  was  in  you,  so  that  your 
praying  was  God's  willing. 

This  seemed  to  Matty  a  remarkable  light  on  prayer ; 
she  thought  it  was  really  rather  clever  of  John  to  put  it 
that  way.  And  from  thinking  it  rather  clever  of  John 
she  went  on  to  wondering  whether  there  might  not 
be  something  in  it,  and  from  wondering  to  persuading 
herself  that  there  was  something  in  it.  Deliberately, 
and  in  order  to  please  John,  Matty  was  cultivating  the 
will  to  believe.  Supposing,  supposing  it  were  really 
true.  You  could  find  out  whether  it  was  true,  John 
said,  by  trying  the  experiment. 

One  night  Matty  tried  it.  She  prayed  that  she  might 
know  whether  John's  belief  was  true  or  not. 

Nothing  happened.  She  woke  up  knowing  no  more 
than  she  had  known  the  night  before.  But  she  thought, 
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yes,  she  distinctly  thought,  that  she  felt  something,  a 
sort  of  peace  and  well-being,  a  sense  of  everything  some- 
how being  safe.  If  that  was  enough. 

John  said  it  was  enough. 

And  as  John  was  the  only  person  she  could  talk  to 
about  it  (for,  Heavens  !  what  would  Philip  have  thought 
of  her),  the  thing  became  their  secret,  and  religion  and 
the  Great  Central  Truth  were  mixed  up.  inextricably 
with  her  love  of  John.  And  so,  what  with  keeping  her 
mind  fixed  firmly  on  the  Great  Central  Truth  and  turning 
her  back  completely  on  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  not  thinking  about  the  Trinity  more  than  she  could 
help,  and  about  the  resurrection  and  the  other  miracles 
not  at  all,  step  by  insidious  step,  Matty  came  to  per- 
suade herself  that  she  did  really  believe  what  John 
believed. 

It  never  occurred  to  her  that,  step  by  insidious  step, 
her  honesty  was  surrendering.  To  be  sure,  there  was 
the  Sacrament ;  she  didn't  know  how  she  was  ever  going 
to  get  over  the  Sacrament  which  John  declared  to  be 
essential ;  but  she  needn't  take  that  stile  until  she  came 
to  it.  Why,  it  might  be  years  before  they  were  married. 

It  was  three  years. 

Long  before  the  three  years  were  over  Matty's 
surrender  was  complete.  She  was  attending  Early 
Celebration.  She  thought  as  John  thought ;  .or, 
rather,  she  had  left  off  thinking. 

Philip  said  it  would  be  a  perfect  marriage,  since  Matty 
had  parted  with  her  intellectual  chastity. 
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IV 


THINGS,  other  than  Matty's  conversion,  happened  in  the 
three  years  following  her  engagement.  First,  John 
became  Vicar  of  Medlicott  above  Upper  Speed,  near 
Wyck-on-the-Hill  in  the  Cotswolds.  To  be  sure,  the 
living  was  so  poor  that  he  was  even  less  able  to  marry 
than  he  had  been  during  his  c  uracy.  They  would  have 
to  wait  till  he  got  something  better.  Medlicott  was  a 
stepping-stone. 

Then  Philip  Attwater's  two  books  came  out :  Masks, 
a  thin  sheaf  of  cruel  and  delightful  parodies,  and  Things 
New  and  Old,  a  stout,  serious  volume  of  critical  essays. 
Philip  was  established  as  a  writer  to  be  reckoned  with  ; 
he  was  admired  by  those  whose  admiration  was  what 
he  most  cared  for.  People  were  afraid  of  him ;  they 
found  admiration  a  safe  attitude ;  while  Philip, 
softened  by  success,  grew  almost  kind. 

Next  came  Susan's  marriage,  and  after  that  the 
gradual  widening  and  illuminating  of  Matty's  world. 
Philip  knew  all  sorts  of  interesting  people,  and  Philip's 
little  house  in  Acacia  Road  became  a  centre  of  inspiring 
contacts  ;  its  door  was  open  to  Matty  and  her  family, 
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and  presently  the  interesting  people  overflowed  into 
the  Ormonde  Terrace  house.  Matty  moved,  an  accepted 
person,  in  the  most  brilliant  circles,  among  poets — all 
the  poets  whom  Philip  had  parodied — painters, 
composers  and  politicians,  for  Philip's  net  was  wide, 
and  so  loose  that  the  smallest  fishes  dropped  through, 
and  only  the  bigger  ones  remained,  securely  landed. 
There  were  young,  celebrated  women  who  wrote,  whose 
great  serious  eyes  were  fixed  on  Philip  as  if  he  had  been 
a  god  ;  celebrated  men  who  listened  to  him  with  a  defer- 
ence very  gratifying  to  Philip's  vanity ;  young  men 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  and  members  of  Parliament, 
mostly  Liberal ;  there  was  even  an  explorer  whose 
Travels  in  Thibet  had  made  a  stir — the  kind  of  people 
whom  Matty  had  once  passionately  desired  to  know. 
The  door  had  opened  and  they  were  all  coming  in  ; 
the  shining  miracle  had  happened  ;  all  around  her 
Matty  heard  talk  of  a  brilliance  so  exciting  that  she 
could  hardly  keep  her  head  through  it. 

It  fired  her  with  the  spirit  of  conversational  adven- 
ture, so  that  before  she  knew  where  she  was  she  was 
giving  out  sparks.  These  wonderful  people  listened 
to  Mrs.  Attwater's  little  sister  as  if  she  had  been  some- 
body who  mattered  ;  and  though  she  knew  she  didn't 
matter,  not  the  least  little  bit,  she  was  carried  away, 
and  it  became  apparent  that  in  her  not  particularly 
distinguished  family  little  Matty  was  the  clever  one. 
Philip  and  Susan  drew  her  out ;  they  had  the  air  of 
giving  her  boundless  opportunity. 
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'  You  are  kind  to  me,  you  two,"  she  said  to  Susan. 

Susan  explained. 

"  Oh,  no,  we're  not.  We  want  you  to  see  definitely 
what  you're  giving  up,  before  the  thing's  irrevocable." 

"  But  of  course  it's  irrevocable  now.  You  don't 
suppose  I  should  give  John  up,  even  for  this  ?  " 

'  You  must  realise  that  you  can't  have  both.     John 
can't  give  you  anything  like  it." 
'  You  want  me  to  see  that  ?  " 

"  So  that  you  don't,  darling,  go  into  it  with  your 
dear  eyes  shut." 

"  You  forget  that  my  eyes  see  something  in  John 
that  you  don't." 

"  Yes,  I  think  they  do.     All  the  same " 

With  that  Susan  left  it  to  Matty's  imagination,  the 
extent  of  the  things  that  John,  whatever  she  might 
see  in  him,  couldn't  give  her. 

And  Matty,  while  her  head  went  round  and  round, 
felt  that  for  all  these  whirling  coruscations  she  wouldn't 
give  John's  least  little  commonplace  remark.  The 
sound  of  John's  voice  was  enough  in  itself  to  thrill  her. 

Yet  John,  commonplace  compared  with  the  wonder- 
ful people,  John,  in  his  sudden  brief  appearances  at 
Ormonde  Terrace,  felt  intensely  the  vibration  of  the 
inspiring  contacts.  He  sat,  thirsty,  drinking  in  the 
conversation  as  it  poured  round  him,  fizzing  and  spark- 
ling. John  held  his  own,  though  his  own  was  perhaps 
not  brilliant ;  held  it  sufficiently  to  draw  Philip's  fire. 

They  were  talking  about  Blake,  and  John's  mind 
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that  had  gone  to  sleep  at  Medlicott  woke  up  ;  he  flushed 
with  participation. 

"  Blake  ?  The  greatest  Christian  poet  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries." 

Philip  was  down  on  him  at  once.  "  Christian  ? 
You  claim  him  ?  " 

"  I  do  indeed." 

"  I'm  afraid  we  can't  let  you  have  him.  Have  you 
read  The  Everlasting  Gospel? 

"  I  have." 

Philip  quoted  : 

"  '  Was  Jesus  born  of  a  virgin  pure, 
With  narrow  soul  and  looks  demure  ? 
If  he  intended  to  take  on  sin, 
His  mother  should  an  harlot  have  been  ; 
Just  such  a  one  as  Magdalen, 
With  seven  devils  in  her  pen.' 

"I  see  nothing  particularly  Christian  about  that. 
It's  Nietzschean.  Beyond  good  and  evil.  Miles  beyond 
all  the  Christianity  that  ever  was.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  can  make  anything  of  the  Prophetic 
Books.  I  can't.  Still,  I  don't  imagine  that  they'll 
help  you  much." 

No,  John  couldn't  make  anything  of  the  Prophetic 
Books,  but  he  stuck  to  it  that  Blake  was  a  Christian, 
without  perhaps  knowing  it.  Christian  in  the  best 
sense. 

"  I  don't  know  what  your  best  sense  is,  but  aren't 
you  thinking  of  Henry  Vaughan  ?  They're  in  the  same 
cheap  edition." 
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"No.     I  know  my  Vaughan  and  I  know  my  Blake." 
He  quoted  in  his  turn  : 

"  '  I  shall  not  cease  from  mental  fight, 
Nor  shall  the  sword  sleep  in  my  hand, 
Till  I  have  built  Jerusalem 
In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land.', 

"  Oh,  you're  one  of  those  people  who'd  say  that 
Shelley  would  have  been  a  Christian  if  he  had  lived." 

"  So  he  would.  So  he  would.  He  was  going  that 
way.  Think  of  Hellas  : 

'  A  Power  from  the  unknown  God, 
A  Promethean  Conqueror,  came  ; 
Like  a  triumphal  path  he  trod 
The  thorns  of  death  and  shame.  .  .  . 
A  mortal  shape  to  him 
Was  like  the  vapour  dim 
Which  the  orient  planet  animates  with  light.' 

And: 

'  Blazoned  as  on  heaven's  immortal  noon 
The  cross  leads  generations  on.' 

"  If  that  isn't  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  what 
is  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you'd  see  the  Incarnation  in  the  purest  pan- 
theism. You  can  twist  and  turn  anything  to  what  you 
want  to  believe." 

Matty  struck  in. 

"  Don't,  Philip.  John  doesn't  twist  and  turn  things. 
He  goes  straight." 

"  I  didn't  mean  Crawford  more  than  any  of  them." 

"  You  mean,"  said  John,  "  parsons  generally  ?  " 
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"  Well,  isn't  it  what  you're  there  f or  ?  " 

"  No,  it  isn't,"  said  John. 

Philip  was  silent.  He  felt  that  he  had  gone  too  far. 
He  had  sinned  against  courtesy  and  good  taste.  Still, 
if  parsons  will  butt  in  where  they're  not  wanted  they 
must  be  prepared  to  take  what  they  get. 

John,  too,  was  silent,  and  the  conversation  leaped 
round  him  again  in  the  splendour  that  he  had  ex- 
tinguished. He  was  content  to  listen.  He  listened 
pathetically,  patiently,  as  one  holding  his  mind  open 
to  the  light  no  matter  from  what  queer  quarter  it  might 
come.  His  face  lit  up  with  pleasure  when  a  good  thing 
was  said. 

And  when  it  was  all  over,  and  he  was  walking  back 
with  Matty  from  Acacia  Road  to  Ormonde  Terrace, 
he  was  humble  and  a  little  sad. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  it  was  good.  Talking  to  Attwater 
is  like  taking  a  plunge  into  a  cold  river  on  a  sweltering 
day." 

"  Very  cold,"  said  Matty.     "  Icy." 

"  Icy,  perhaps.  But  how  bracing.  How  it  stimu- 
lates the  mental  circulation.  I  shall  go  back  to  Medli- 
cott  twice  the  fellow  I  was.  I  don't  know,  Matty,  that 
I  ought  to  take  you  out  of  it.  We  can't  give  you  any- 
thing like  this  down  in  the  Cotswolds." 

"  I  don't  want  this.     I  want  you.     You." 

"  That's  sweet  of  you,  dear,  but,  I'm  afraid,  after 
Attwater " 

"  Anyhow,  you  won't  plunge  me  into  a  cold  river." 
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"  Nothing  so  exhilarating.  I'm  afraid.  Nothing  so 
exhilarating." 

"  You're  all  I  want,"  she  said,  and  clung  a  little 
tighter  to  his  arm. 

Somehow  she  loved  him  all  the  more  because  he 
hadn't  exactly  shone  at  Philip's  party.  She  felt  that 
he  had  been  somehow  exposed  there,  cruelly,  a  mark 
for  Philip's  unkind  intellect,  and  that  he  needed,  poor 
darling,  her  protection.  What  would  she  not  have 
protected  him  from  ?  More  than  all  she  felt  that  he 
existed  for  her  alone,  he  lived  a  beautiful,  secret  life  in 
her  soul,  she  alone  knew  what  was  in  him,  his  secret 
beauty ;  for  her  he  towered  above  the  wonderful 
people  ;  for  her  he  shone.  He,  as  she  knew  him,  was  a 
man  above  all  other  men. 

In  March,  eighteen  eighty-five,  John  rose  from  his 
stepping-stone  of  Medlicott  to  the  living  of  Wyck-on- 
the-Hill.  The  old  Rectory  was  a  bigger  house  than  he 
could  keep  going  on  his  income,  so  he  took  a  little  house 
on  Lower  Speed  Hill.  As  it  would  not  be  vacant  for 
another  three  months,  they  waited  till  May  to  be 
married,  and  moved  into  the  house  on  the  hill  in 
June. 

An  oblong  grey  stone  house  looking  east,  with  a  flat 
window  on  each  side  of  the  front  door,  three  flat  win- 
dows above,  a  dormer  window  jutting  out  in  the  roof  ; 
stairs  facing  the  front  door,  a  little  dining-room  on  the 
right  of  the  passage,  a  little  drawing-room  on  the  left 
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with  a  big  bow  window  looking  out  over  the  garden 
and  the  south  ;  John's  study  and  the  kitchen  at  the 
back  ;  upstairs,  four  bedrooms  and  an  attic.  What 
more  did  they  want  ?  Matty  loved  the  house,  she 
loved  the  view  from  the  bow  windows  of  the  drawing- 
room  and  the  bedroom  overhead  :  the  hills  of  green 
corn  and  pinkish  fallow  and  pasture,  and  yellow  char- 
lock, curving  off,  fanning,  the  fields  divided  by  grey 
stone  walls  and  topped  by  the  dark  green  combs  of 
the  plantations.  She  loved  the  little  grass  garden  with 
its  straight  walks  and  gay  herbaceous  borders,  purple 
and  white,  crimson  and  blue,  and  the  espalier  fence 
shutting  in  the  lawn,  and  she  was  glad  there  was  a 
paddock  for  the  pony. 

She  loved  the  tall  monkey  puzzle  tree  that  stood  up 
in  the  lawn  outside  the  bow  windows,  with  the  inter- 
laced tails  of  its  branches  hanging,  making  a  thick 
dark  pattern  in  the  sky.  She  loved  her  nice  imitation 
Chippendale  furniture  and  the  one  or  two  "  good  pieces," 
Father's  wedding  present,  that  gave  distinction  to  the 
rooms.  Garden  and  house  and  all  that  was  in  them 
were  hers — hers  and  John's.  She  was  utterly  content. 

One  after  the  other,  people  came  calling  :  the  Field- 
ings  from  Wyck  Manor,  the  Hawtreys  of  Medlicott, 
the  Markhams  of  Wyck  Wold,  Mrs.  Waddington  and  her 
son  from  Lower  Wyck,  the  parsons  from  Lower  Speed, 
Medlicott,  Bassington,  Dimsborough,  Adlington,  Orles- 
trop,  Daunton,  Barton-on-the- Water,  and  Barton-on- 
the-Hill,  Winchway,  Chipping  Kingdon  and  Norton 
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in  Mark,  with  Alice  and  Edward  from  Upper 
Speed. 

And  Matty  sat  and  listened  to  Mrs.  Waddington's 
long  stories  about  her  son  Horatio,  and  to  Horatio's 
long  stories  about  himself  and  the  number  of  miles 
he  had  driven  and  walked  and  ridden.  All  Horatio's 
performances  had  some  quality  of  wonder.  The  young 
Squire  of  Lower  Wyck,  floridly  and  heavily  handsome, 
carried  himself  at  twenty-one  with  the  dignity  of  sixty  ; 
he  had  the  air  of  unbending  to  Matty,  of  being  captured 
by  her  charm.  He  paid  her  little  compliments  in  a 
thick,  emotional  voice,  and  was  ponderously  genial  to 
John.  If  Mr.  Crawford  liked  riding  to  hounds  Wadding- 
ton  could  let  him  have  his  mare  Jenny.  There  wasn't 
a  mount  to  beat  her  in  the  county.  She  could  fly  over 
her  fences  like  a  bird. 

And  Mr.  Hawtrey  of  Medlicott  came  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  and  talked  about  the  hay  harvest  and 
the  prospect  for  the  crops,  and  the  fishing  at  Upper 
Speed,  and  about  his  boy  at  Cambridge  ;  while  his  wife 
talked  about  her  servants  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
any,  and  about  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  villagers. 
And  Colonel  Markham  of  Wyck  WTold  abused  Glad- 
stone's Government  and  deplored  the  spread  of  non- 
conformity. What  with  the  Liberals  and  the  dissen- 
ters, Colonel  Markham  said,  there  would  soon  be  neither 
Church  nor  State  left.  As  for  that  fellow  Gladstone's 
foreign  policy,  it  was  beneath  contempt.  In  ten  years' 
time  England  will  have  ceased  to  be  a  nation.  Mrs. 
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Markham  talked  innocently  about  her  baby  and  said 
that  Matty  must  come  and  see  him.  And  Matty  said 
that  she  would  love  to. 

And  Robert  Fielding,  the  Squire  of  Wyck,  came  over 
from  the  Manor  with  his  beautiful  wife  Adeline.  He 
talked  about  his  farm  and  the  improvements  he  was 
making  and  the  possibility  of  model  farming  in  the 
Cotswolds.  And  because  he  was  inspired  by  a  passion- 
ate interest  in  his  subject  and  not  talking  for  talking's 
sake,  Robert  Fielding  contrived  to  be  interesting.  His 
wife  Adeline  talked  about  her  garden  and  the  new  tennis 
court  and  the  great  bed  of  delphiniums,  and  said  that 
Matty  must  come  and  see  them.  And  Matty  said  she 
would  love  to. 

And  Sir  John  and  Lady  Corbett  of  Underwoods  came 
and  talked  about  all  the  others. 

The  parsons  came  and  talked  about  their  parishes. 

They  all  said  that  John  would  have  his  work  cut 
out  for  him  at  Wyck.  Edward  Farrer  complained  that 
in  the  three  years  he  had  been  at  Upper  Speed  he  had 
got  no  nearer  to  the  people,  and  he  advised  John  not 
to  entertain  the  hope  that  he  would  succeed  where 
other  men  had  failed.  The  Cotswold  peasant,  accord- 
ing to  Edward,  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  un- 
amiable  character.  You  needn't  expect  a  welcome 
in  any  of  these  cottage  homes.  Edward  had  only  to 
show  himself  at  the  front  door  for  the  whole  family 
to  fly  out  at  the  back.  Still,  he  was  lucky  compared  with 
John,  who  would  have  to  fight  the  publicans ;  there 
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was  no  public  house  in  Upper  Speed.  He  might  have 
added  that  there  were  no  more  than  seven  houses 
altogether,  and  that  from  morning  till  night  he  had 
nothing  to  do  and  nothing  to  think  of  but  his  weekly 
sermons. 

And  Matty  sat  and  listened  to  them  all.  She  could 
see  that  they  liked  her.  She  had  a  way  of  making 
people  like  her,  a  way  that,  with  seeming  innocence  and 
sincerity  and  truth,  confirmed  them  in  the  agreeable 
idea  they  had  of  themselves. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  them  ?  "  said  John,  when  he 
had  seen  the  last  parson  safely  through  the  garden  gate. 

"  Well,"  said  Matty,  "  they're  not  very  exciting,  are 
they  ?  " 

"  Not  very.  But  they're  kind  people,  nice  kind 
people.  They've  been  very  good  to  me." 

"  Then,"  said  Matty,  "  I'm  sure  I  shaU  like  them." 

She  was  ready  to  like  everything  and  everybody  that 
came  into  her  wonderful  new  life  with  John.  If  it 
wasn't  very  easy  to  talk  to  these  nice  kind  people  you 
could  at  least  listen.  You  just  had  to  have  patience, 
that  was  all.  She  herself  had  felt  so  stupid  when  con- 
fronted with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Corbett  that  she  felt 
it  was  not  for  her  to  be  critical.  And  if  at  times  it 
struck  her  that  this  life  would  go  on  and  on  for  ever,  and 
that  nothing  else  could  possibly  happen  to  her,  and 
that  she  didn't  know  how  she  was  going  to  bear  it, 
Matty  put  the  thought  away  from  her  as  a  disloyalty 
to  John. 
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And  besides  the  people  from  the  big  houses  there  were 
the  doctor,  and  the  lawyer,  and  the  banker,  and  the 
people  from  the  little  houses  of  Wyck-on-the-Hill  and 
Lower  Wyck.  And  though  the  trades-people  and  the 
farmers  did  not  call,  John  insisted  that  they  should  be 
called  on  and  asked  to  tea.  And  because  the  Rectory 
drawing-room  was  small  and  only  held  a  few  at  a  time, 
these  tea-parties  were  frequent,  so  that  everybody 
should  be  invited  in  their  turn.  And  there  were  always 
some  sick  and  poor  people  to  be  fed  and  looked  after. 
John  and  Matty  looked  after  them  and  fed  them.  In 
this  place  where  nothing  happened  they  had  something 
to  do  every  minute  of  the  day.  John  had  fairly  let 
himself  go  in  his  three  months  alone  at  Wyck-on-the- 
Hill.  He  had  created  for  himself  and  Matty  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  things  to  do. 

Besides  the  established  routine  of  Sunday  schools 
and  sewing  meetings,  he  had  organised  a  Men's  Club, 
a  Boys'  Club  and  a  Girls'  Club,  a  Coal  and  Blanket 
Club  and  a  Boot  Club,  a  Cricket  Club  and  a  Football 
Club,  a  Bell-ringers'  Club  and  a  Fife  and  Drum  band, 
a  lending  library,  evening  classes  for  men  and  boys,  and 
monthly  teas  for  the  district  visitors.  He  had  a  Penny 
Reading,  or  a  Village  Concert,  once  a  month  instead  of 
once  a  year.  He  increased  the  number  of  choir  prac- 
tices. He  gave  out  in  the  Church  that  henceforth 
cricket  and  football  might  be  played  on  Sunday  after- 
noons. Anything  to  keep  the  men  out  of  the  public 
houses  He  fought  his  publicans  with  cricket  and 
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football,  with  bell-ringing,  with  lessons  in  metal-work 
and  wood-carving,  with  books  and  music  and  recitations. 
He  went  into  the  brothels  of  the  Backs  and  exhorted 
the  prostitutes  to  a  better  life.  He  would  sit  up  all 
night  with  any  sick  person  who  expressed  a  wish  for  his 
company.  He  kept  the  fear  of  death  from  the  dying. 
Like  a  doctor  he  was  ready  for  a  summons  at  any  hour, 
in  any  weather.  At  the  ring  of  the  bell  or  the  rattle 
of  earth  on  his  window-pane  he  would  leap  from  his 
bed,  dress  hastily,  harness  the  pony  to  the  governess- 
cart,  and  drive  himself  out  to  some  far-off  cottage  or 
farm.  Dirt  and  disease  were  nothing  to  John,  nothing 
but  the  temporary  disguises  of  the  immortal  spirit 
within.  Sin  itself  was  a  disguise  that  did  not  deceive 
him  as  to  the  ultimate  worth  of  the  being  it  inhabited. 
At  any  minute  the  divine  event  might  happen  and  the 
spirit  of  love  descend  into  hearts  that  more  often  than 
not  he  seemed  to  be  calling  to  in  vain.  John's  hope 
and  belief  and  patience  were  infinite.  He  could  wait. 
He  loved  these  people  that  were  committed  to  his  care  ; 
he  never  lost  that  sense  that  he  and  Matty  shared  of 
their  sacred  pathos.  John  would  have  adored  humanity 
in  itself  if  he  had  not  adored  Christ ;  as  it  was  he  adored 
humanity  in  Christ. 

Sometimes  at  the  end  of  the  day  the  rector  and 
his  wife  would  sit  all  evening  in  the  silence  of  an 
immense  fatigue.  John  hated  to  see  Matty  tired.  He 
reproached  himself  for  having  drawn  her  into  a  life 
that  was  too  hard  for  her. 
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"  You  needn't  work  so  furiously,  you  know,"  he 
would  say.  "  Stick  to  your  Sunday  school  class  and 
leave  visiting  to  the  district  visitors.  That's  what 
they're  there  for.  The  parish  isn't  enough  for  five, 
but  it's  too  much  for  one." 

And  Matty  would  answer,  "  It  isn't  too  much  for  me. 
If  you  can  do  it,  I  can." 

"  That's  what  I'm  not  sure  of." 

'  You  may  be  sure.  I'm  as  strong  as  a  horse.  It's 
good  for  me." 

And  she  would  start  off  the  next  day  on  her  round. 
What  with  the  house  and  the  garden,  the  county  and 
the  parish,  they  had  only  meal-times  and  the  evenings 
for  each  other.  They  longed  for  the  hour  when  they 
drew  in  their  chairs  to  the  lamplit  table,  and  John, 
when  he  was  not  too  tired,  read  aloud  to  Matty  while 
she  worked,  or  they  talked  about  all  they  had  done  and 
all  that  they  were  going  to  do.  They  had  dreams. 
Beyond  the  narrow  borders  of  the  parish,  they  had 
dreams.  Some  day,  when  they  had  a  month's  holiday, 
they  would  go  abroad  :  they  would  go  to  Switzerland ; 
they  would  go  to  the  South  of  France,  and  Italy.  Matty 
wanted  to  see  Monte  Carlo  ;  John  didn't,  but  he  said 
they  should  take  Monte  Carlo  on  their  way.  They 
would  see  Rome  and  Florence  and  Siena  and  Venice 
and  Assisi.  John  read  aloud  The  Little  Flowers  of  Saint 
Francis  and  the  Letters  of  Saint  Catherine  against  the 
time  when  they  should  visit  Assisi  and  Siena.  Every 
year  they  would  go  abroad  and  come  back  with 
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minds  stored  with  beautiful  impressions  that  would 
last  them  all  their  lives.  Just  think,  said  John,  how 
long  you  could  live  on  Rome. 

They  would  go  next  year. 

But  next  year  came  and  they  did  not  go.  They 
couldn't  afford  it. 
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IT  was  at  one  of  the  monthly  teas  for  district  visitors 
that  Matty  met  Grace  Minchin. 

Just  before  tea  John  had  taken  Matty  aside. 

"  Matty,"  he  said,  "  I  want  you  to  be  particularly 
kind  to  Miss  Minchin." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  Miss  Minchin  has  been  particularly  kind 
tome." 

"  I  see.     You're  sorry  for  her." 

"  A  little.  It  isn't  a  very  happy  soul.  I  want  it  to 
be  happy." 

Matty  smiled. 

"  Can  /  make  Miss  Minchin  happy  ?  " 

"  Yes.  If  you  let  her  feel  that  she's  somebody,  that 
she's  wanted.  She  only  needs  drawing  out." 

So  Matty  gave  Miss  Minchin  a  seat  on  her  right  hand 
at  the  top  of  the  tea-table.  John  sat  at  the  foot. 

Miss  Minchin  at  thirty  had  lost  every  appearance  of 
youth,  if  she  had  ever  had  any.  You  judged  that  she 
had  been  first  a  baby,  then  a  little  girl,  but  she  had  never 
been  a  young  woman  She  had  long  sallow  cheeks,  a 
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full  purse  mouth,  thick  grey  eyes  bulging  from  their 
sockets,  hay-coloured  hair  arranged  in  an  elaborate 
system  of  thin  flat  plaits,  and  what  Matty  described 
to  herself  as  "  a  bottled-up  "  expression.  She  gathered 
that  drawing  Miss  Minchin  out  would  be  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  operation,  she  looked  so  liable  to 
explode. 

But  Miss  Minchin  refused  to  be  drawn.  Matty  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  attract  her  attention,  it  was  so 
riveted  on  John.  If  Miss  Minchin's  eyes  wandered  for 
an  instant  to  her  tea-cup  or  her  plate  they  turned  to 
John  again  with  a  solemn,  protruding,  fascinated  stare. 
She  replied  to  Matty's  promptings  with  monosyllabic 
asides,  her  head  averted.  She  seemed  unable  or  un- 
willing to  look  Matty  in  the  face. 

"  Have  you  lived  long  in  Wyck  ?  "  said  Matty. 

'  Yes,"  said  Miss  Minchin. 

"  Do  you  like  district  visiting  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Are  you  going  to  the  Penny  Reading  next  week  ?  " 

"  Yes  " 

"  Are  you  taking  any  part  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Do  you  sing?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  play  ?  " 

"  No." 

She  was  not  really  listening  to  Matty  ;  she  was  listen- 
ing to  John,  who  was  talking  about  the  Penny  Reading 
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to  Mrs.  Ransome,  the  doctor's  wife.  She  treated 
Matty's  innocent  questions  as  if  they  had  been  irritating 
interruptions  to  her  communion  with  the  rector.  When 
the  district  visitor  on  her  right  tried  to  talk  about  the 
weather,  Miss  Minchin  said,  "  Sh-sh-sh,  the  rector  is 
speaking." 

Matty  thought,  "  I  should  have  put  her  next  to 
John  if  she's  to  be  happy."  She  turned  her  attention 
to  Mrs.  Caldecott,  the  landlady  of  the  White  Hart 
Hotel.  Mrs.  Caldecott  was  a  plump  and  pretty  little 
woman  who  smiled  with  pleasure  every  time  you  spoke 
to  her. 

"  So  kind  of  you  to  have  us  all  like  this,  Mrs. 
Crawford." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  want  so  much  to  know  you  all  and  I 
thought  this  would  be  a  good  way." 

"  The  Penny  Readings  are  a  great  success." 

"  Aren't  they  ?     I'm  so  glad." 

"I'm  sure  the  villagers  ought  to  be  very  grateful. 
They  never  had  so  much  done  for  them  in  the  late 
rector's  time." 

"  Oh,  well,  my  husband  wants  to  do  more  for 
them  than  just  bore  them  in  the  pulpit." 

At  that  Miss  Minchin  turned  her  head  towards  Matty 
and  spoke. 

"  Mr.  Crawford  doesn't  bore  anybody  in  the  pulpit." 

"  No,"  said  Matty,  "  he  isn't  there  long  enough." 

"  I  hope,"  said  John,  "if  I  do  bore  anybody  they'll 
let  me  know." 
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Miss  Minchin  turned  to  Matty  a  dismissive  profile  and 
fixed  on  John  a  look  of  adoring  exaltation. 

"  Oh  dear,"  thought  Matty,  "  I  wonder  if  John  knows 
what's  the  matter  with  the  poor  thing  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  heard  anything  like  last  Sunday's 
sermon,"  said  Miss  Minchin.  "It  must  have  been 
difficult  to  preach  from  that  text.  When  you  gave  it 
out  I  wondered  what  on  earth  you'd  find  to  say  about  it." 

"  He  did  it,"  said  Matty,  "  because  it  was  difficult, 
to  prove  what  he  could  do.  He  was  showing  off 
abominably." 

John's  text  had  been  Jeremiah  xxxviii.  n  :  "  And 
Ebed-melech  the  Ethiopian  said  unto  Jeremiah,  Put 
now  these  old  cast  clouts  and  rotten  rags  under  thine 
armholes  under  the  cords.  And  Jeremiah  did  so." 

'  Yes,"  said  John,  "  it  was  all  my  swagger.  I 
wanted  to  avoid  an  obvious  and  hackneyed  text.  But 
I  was  wrong.  People  like  to  hear  the  dear  old  hackneyed 
texts,  something  that  they  know  already.  It's  easier 
to  remember.  I'll  never  do  it  again." 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Minchin,  "  you  were  wonderful/' 

"  I  wasn't.  I  was  just  a  conceited  fellow  trying  to 
show  what  I  could  do.  And  not  doing  it  very  well.  I 
shall  burn  that  sermon." 

"  Don't  burn  it.     Give  it  to  me,"  said  Miss  Minchin. 

"  No.  I  might  give  you  Keble's  Christian  Year,  or 
Drummond's  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  or  a 
bound  volume  of  Punch,  but  not  one  of  my  worst 
sermons.  That  isn't  the  way  to  repay  kindness." 
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Miss  Minchin's  purse  mouth  untied  itself  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  rector's  joke. 

After  tea,  Mrs.  Ransome,  a  genial  and  robust  woman, 
rose  and  made  her  little  speech,  the  little  speech  that 
provoked  Miss  Minchin's  memorable  demonstration. 

"I  have  been  requested  by  the  members  of  the  sewing- 
party  to  make  an  announcement.  There  has  been  a 
change  in  the  parish — a  very  delightful  change — I  mean 
the  presence  among  us  of  our  rector's  wife.  In  the  old 
days,  as  there  was  no  lady  at  the  Rectory,  Miss  Minchin 
very  kindly  consented  to  be  the  head  of  our  little  sewing- 
party.  We  now  feel  that  it  is  only  right  and  fitting — 
Miss  Minchin  herself  feels  that  it  is  only  right  and  fitting 
— that  our  rector's  wife  should  take  this  position,  and 
that  the  sewing-parties  should  in  future  be  held,  with  the 
rector's  and  Mrs.  Crawford's  consent,  at  the  Rectory 
and  not,  as  before,  in  Miss  Minchin's  house.  Mrs. 
Caldecott,  Miss  lies  and  Miss  Begbie,  do  you  agree  ?  " 

Mrs.  Caldecott,  Miss  lies  and  Miss  Begbie  said 
"  Certainly  "  all  at  once. 

"  What  do  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawford  say  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Crawford,"  said  John,  "  says  it  rests  with  Miss 
Minchin." 

"  And  Mrs.  Crawford,"  said  Matty,  "  says  that  she 
wouldn't  dream  of  taking  Miss  Minchin's  place.  If 
anybody  is  head  it  should  be  Miss  Minchin  who  has 
been  it  for  so  long." 

"  And  I,"  said  Miss  Minchin,  "  should  not  dream  of 
staying  where  I  am  not  wanted,  or  of  occupying  a 
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position  that  belongs  to  the  rector's  wife.  I  shall  resign 
from  the  sewing-party  altogether." 

If  Miss  Minchin  had  flung  a  bomb  among  them  Mrs. 
Ransome,  Mrs.  Caldecott,  Miss  lies  and  Miss  Begbie 
could  not  have  been  more  dismayed. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Minchin,"  they  said  all  together. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Minchin,"  said  Mrs.  Ransome, 
"  impossible.  You  can't  resign.  We  can't  do  without 
our  cutter-out." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Miss  Minchin,  "  that  Mrs. 
Crawford  can  cut  out." 

"  I  can't,"  said  Matty.  "  I  never  cut  anything  out 
in  my  life.  Please,  Miss  Minchin,  stay  and  be  head. 
I  wouldn't  for  the  world  have  any  change." 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Minchin,  firmly,  "  I  will  not  be 
head.  The  sewing-party  does  not  wish  me  to  be  head." 

"  But  stay,  stay  and  cut  out  for  us." 

"  Mrs.  Ransome  can  cut  out." 

"  Not  as yo u  can,  dear  Miss  Minchin." 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Minchin.  "  I  am  not  indispensable, 
and  I  have  too  much  to  do  already  with  the  girls'  even- 
ing classes  and  my  district.  Mrs.  Crawford  can  please 
herself  about  being  head,  I  shall  not  be  it.  I  will  not 
push  myself  in  where  I  am  not  wanted." 

"  I  think  you  might  stay,"  said  Mrs.  Ransome, 
"  when  we're  all  imploring  you.  Doesn't  that  show 
that  you're  wanted  ?  Mr.  Crawford — ask  her  to  stay." 

John  said,  "  Please  stay,  Miss  Minchin.  Head  or  no 
head,  we  can't  do  without  vou." 
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But  unfortunately  as  he  said  it  he  caught  Matty 
looking  at  him  and  he  smiled,  iniquitously.  For  the 
life  of  him  he  couldn't  help  it,  the  whole  affair  was  so 
silly.  Miss  Minchin  saw  that  smile  and  understood  that 
the  rector  considered  her  absurd.  She  might  have  con- 
sented to  be  deposed  from  her  rightful  position  and 
to  submit  to  Mrs.  Crawford — who  couldn't  cut  out — as 
head,  but  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  rector,  whose  right 
hand  she  had  been,  whom  she  had  toiled  for  with  such 
ardour,  such  devotion,  for  whom  she  had  done  more 
than  Mrs.  Ransome,  Mrs.  Caldecott,  Miss  lies  and  Miss 
Begbie  put  together,  that  was  more  than  she  could 
bear.  If  Miss  Minchin's  thoughts  could  have  been 
articulate  they  would  have  run  something  like  this  : 
Yes,  I  may  tramp  for  miles  on  his  errands,  I  may  work 
my  fingers  to  the  bone  for  him,  I  may  go  fasting  every 
time  to  Early  Celebration,  and  without  a  word  about  it 
to  anybody  he  goes  off  and  comes  back  married  to  the 
first  silly  little  girl  who  throws  herself  at  his  head.  And 
she  is  everything  and  I  am  nothing.  A  little  girl  with 
thick  eyebrows  that  meet  at  the  top  of  her  nose.  A 
sign  of  coarseness.  Well,  he  could  see  that  she  wasn't 
any  longer  at  his  beck  and  call.  She  had  a  soul  she 
could  call  her  own. 

"  Head  or  no  head,"  said  Miss  Minchin,  "  I  shall  not 
stay.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Crawford.  Good  afternoon. 
Good  afternoon."  She  shook  hands  with  the  rector  and 
Matty,  and  bowed  stiffly  to  the  others  and  went  out. 
John  followed  her  to  the  garden  gate 
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"  Oh  dear,"  said  Matty,  "  what  am  I  to  do  ?  What  is 
the  matter  with  her  ?  "  (She  knew.) 

"  It's  nothing  but  spite/'  Mrs.  Ransome  said.  "  Be- 
cause we  asked  you  to  be  head  instead  of  her." 

"  Nothing  but  spite,"  said  Miss  lies  and  Miss  Begbie. 
The  landlady  of  the  White  Hart  Hotel  smiled  at  Matty 
in  amiable  sympathy. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  be  head  or  anything," 
said  Matty. 

' '  Well,  you  can't  turn  her.  If  she  can't  be  head  she'll 
be  nothing.  And  all  the  sewing-party  wants  you  and 
doesn't  want  her.  We'd  have  got  rid  of  her  long  ago, 
because  of  her  domineering  ways,  only  she  was  too 
useful.  After  all,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Ransome, 
"  you're  the  rector's  wife,  and  she  knows  it." 

"  She  does  indeed,"  said  Miss  lies  with  meaning. 
She  was  a  thin,  dry,  dark  woman,  with  sharp  eyes,  still 
young  at  thirty-five. 

"  It's  a  pity,"  said  Miss  Begbie,  "  because  she  really 
can  cut  out." 

"  And  I  really  can't,"  said  Matty.  "  But  I  could 
learn.  I  could  take  lessons." 

"  That,"  said  Mrs.  Ransome,  "  would  be  very 
sweet  of  you.  Don't  you  worry  about  Miss 
Minchin." 

And  presently  they  all  left. 

"  Oh,  John,"  said  Matty,  when  he  came  back  from 
the  garden  gate.  "  Isn't  it  awful  ?  " 

"  I  think  it's  very  silly." 
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"  Oh— silly,  it's  imbecile.  But  do  you  think  I  ought 
to  take  her  place  ?  ' 

"  Yes,  if  she  won't  have  it." 

"  But  if  it  made  her  happy— 

"  Depend  upon  it  she's  just  as  happy  flying  into  a 
temper  and  asserting  her  independence.  If  you  haven't 
enjoyed  the  afternoon  she  has." 

"  Oh,  John,  perhaps  she  isn't  enjoying  it  now. 
Perhaps  she's  feeling  all  sick  and  sorry  and  torn  inside. 
The  poor  thing." 

"  Yes,  poor  thing." 

"  John,  how  she  hates  me." 

"  Hates  you  ?     Why  should  she  hate  you  ?  " 

"  Because  she  thinks  I've  taken  her  place." 

"  Well,  you  have,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  mean  that.  I  don't  suppose  she  cares  a 
rap  about  the  silly  sewing-party,  really.  The  sewing- 
party's  a  scapegoat,  I  mean,  a  safety-valve.  Don't  you 
know  what's  the  matter  with  her  ?  " 

"No,  I'm  blessed  if  I  do." 

"  She's  in  love  with  you,  John." 

"Nonsense.  You  mustn't  think  those  things,  Matty." 

"  I  can't  help  thinking  them." 

"  You  mustn't  say  them,  then." 

"  I  wouldn't  say  them  to  anybody  but  you." 

"  But  can't  you  see,  darling,  that  it's  just  to  me  you 
oughtn't  to  have  said  it.  You're  giving  the  poor  thing 
away." 

"  Then  you  do  think  it  yourself  ?  " 
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"  No,  I  don't  think  it  myself/' 

"  But,  my  dear,  where  are  your  eyes  ?  Can't  you 
see  where  hers  are  all  the  time  ?  It  simply  sticks  out 
of  her.  Why  shouldn't  I  say  she's  in  love  with  you  ? 
I  don't  blame  her.  I  don't  see  how  she  can  help  it. 
I'm  in  love  with  you  myself.  And  I  daresay  the  others 
are,  too — Miss  lies  and  Miss  Begbie — only  they  don't 
let  on." 

"  Oh,  yes,  every  woman  that  looks  at  him  is  in  love 
with  your  precious  husband,  according  to  you." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder.  And  of  course  she  hates  me 
when  she  thinks  I've  taken  you  from  her." 

"  Well,  Matty,  you  must  be  so  kind  to  her  that  she 
loves  you." 

'  You  dear.  You  must  know  precious  little  of  women 
you  think  it's  my  kindness  she  wants." 

"  Never  mind,  be  nice  to  her.     Be  nice." 

"  That's  why  you  were  sorry  for  her.  That's  why 
you  asked  me  to  be  kind  to  her.  You  old  humbug,  you 
knew  all  the  time." 

"  No,  Matty,  one  doesn't  know  these  things." 

"  Doesn't  one  ?  " 

"  No,  one  just  has  a  horrible  creepy  fright  in  one's 
bones." 

'  That's  knowing.  But  if  one's  as  nice  as  you  are 
one  never  owns  up.  Well,  I'll  be  kind  to  her  ;  as  kind 
as  she'll  let  me  be." 

But  Matty  found  that  it  wasn't  easy  to  be  kind  to 
Miss  Minchin.  In  the  first  place  she  hardly  ever  saw 
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her;  for,  though  Miss  Minchin  was  always  calling 
at  the  Rectory,  it  was  always  to  see  John.  She  was 
always  trumping  up  excuses,  somebody  ill,  or  somebody 
behaving  badly.  George  Ballinger  going  to  the  public- 
house  again,  Bill  Jakes  bullying  his  wife,  Mrs.  Pullin 
quarrelling  with  her  mother-in-law,  the  children 
sniggering  at  Church  and  Sunday  school,  a  nasty  bit  of 
scandal  going  round  the  parish — things,  Miss  Minchin 
insisted,  that  the  rector  ought  to  know.  And  John, 
with  his  eternal  patience,  received  her  every  time  and 
listened  to  her  tale.  Once  he  had  appealed  to  Matty 
to  protect  him  :  "  Couldn't  you  see  her  instead  of  me  ?  " 
and  Matty  had  answered,  "  No,  I  won't.  That  isn't 
the  way  to  make  her  love  me."  Matty  didn't  like  to 
see  John  worried,  and  yet  she  wasn't  sorry  to  know  that 
Grace  Minchin  worried  him.  He  had  brought  it  on 
himself  by  being  kind  to  her,  and  now  he  must  go  through 
with  it. 

And  once  (it  was  when  Grace  had  told  him  about  the 
school  children  sniggering)  he  became  impatient  and 
broke  out :  "  If  they  do  snigger  I  can't  help  it.  I  don't 
give  them  anything  to  sngger  at.  You  must  keep  'em 
in  order."  And  once,  when  she  came  rolling  on  her 
tongue  a  more  than  usually  luscious  scandal,  he  lost  his 
temper  altogether  and  said  he  didn't  want  to  hear  any 
more.  This  backbiting  was  damnable. 

"I'm  only  telling  you  that  you  may  put  it  down/' 
said  Miss  Minchin,  terrified 

"  You  can  put  it  down  yourself  by  not  listening  to 
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it."  And  Miss  Minchin  cried,  and  John  said  he  was 
sorry  if  he  had  been  harsh,  but,  really,  there  was  a 
limit.  And  to  make  up  for  it  he  asked  Miss  Minchin  to 
stay  for  tea,  and  Miss  Minchin  stayed  and  was  unpleas- 
ant to  Matty. 

"  What  is  the  use,"  said  Matty,  "  of  my  being  kind 
to  her  ?     And  if  she's  a  scandal-monger " 

"  She  isn't.     She   doesn't   wallow   in   scandal   for 
scandal's  sake." 

"  You  mean  it's  only  an  excuse  for  seeing  you  ?  " 

He  laughed.     "I'm  afraid  so." 

Soon  after  that  Alice  and  Edward  called.     They  had 
come  with  a  piece  of  good  advice  for  Matty. 

"  If  I  were  you,"  said  Alice,  "  I  wouldn't  take  up  too 
many  things." 

"  Nobody '11  thank  you,"  said  Edward. 

"  I  don't  want  anybody  to  thank  me.     What  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean,"  said  Alice,  "  that  that's  what  people  are 
saying." 

"  About  me  ?  " 

'  Yes,  that  you  take  too  much  on  yourself.  You 
don't  want  it  said  that  the  rector's  wife  has  her  finger 
in  every  pie." 

"  Is  that  what  they  say,  Edward  ?  " 
'  Yes,  I'm  afraid  it  is." 

"  I  think  I  know  who  says  it." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Alice. 

"  Grace  Minchin,  wasn't  it  ?  " 
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'  Well,  yes,  if  you  ask  me,  it  was." 

"  I  suppose  it's  because  she  thinks  I  took  her  sewing- 
party  from  her." 

"  Did  you  ?  " 

"  No.     She  dropped  it.     She  won't  touch  it." 

"  But  that's  because  you  were  made  head.  I  should 
have  refused  if  I'd  been  you." 

"  I  did  refuse.  I  refused  till  I  was  black  in  the 
face.  But  they  made  me.  They  all  said  I  had  to, 
because  I  was  the  rector's  wife.  It's  all  so  silly,  so 
silly." 

"  Well,  I  don't  suppose  you  could  help  it.  As  for 
that  Miss  Minchin,  it's  pure  jealousy.  Everybody 
knows  she  wanted  John  for  herself." 

'  You  shouldn't  say  that,  Alice,"  said  Matty,  remem- 
bering John's  rebuke. 

"  Well,  but  it  was  the  talk  of  the  parish.  She  ran 
after  him  in  the  most  shameless  way." 

"  Dear  old  John  wouldn't  see  it.  And  if  he  did  he 
wouldn't  let  on.  And  he'd  hate  to  have  it  talked 
about." 

"  Oh,  Edward  and  I  don't  talk,  my  dear." 

"  I  hope  you  won't,"  said  Matty. 

It  made  her  feel  hot  all  over  to  think  of  poor  Miss 
Minchin  loving  John  and  giving  herself  away  and 
being  talked  about. 

And  it  was  all  so  silly,  so  silly.  Alice  and  Edward 
were  silly,  Miss  Minchin  was  silly.  She  didn't  know 
how  she  was  going  to  live  in  all  this  silliness.  She  was 
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sorry  for  Miss  Minchin  and  she  had  tried  to  be  kind  to 
her.  She  had  asked  her  to  tea  twice  when  John  was  at 
home  and  to  supper  after  the  Penny  Reading.  Yet 
here  was  Miss  Minchin  saying  things  about  her.  Her 
"  finger  in  every  pie."  What  was  the  use  of  being  kind 
to  people  if  they  behaved  to  you  like  that  ? 

"  It  doesn't  make  them  any  better,  John.'1 

"  No.  The  use  is  to  ourselves.  It  makes  us  better. 
And  who  knows,  perhaps  in  time,  even  poor  Grace 

Meanwhile  Miss  Minchin  became  so  unpleasant  that 
Susan  and  Philip  noticed  it  when  they  came  to  stay 
at  the  Rectory  in  September. 

"  Miss  Minchin  would  like  to  tear  you  limb  from 
limb,  Matty/'  said  Susan. 

"  She's  longing  for  the  day  when  Matty  will  get  ill 
and  die  and  John  will  marry  her,"  said  Philip. 

And  Matty  laughed  and  said  again,  "  Poor  thing." 

It  would  be  awful,  she  thought,  to  love  John,  and 
see  him  married  to  somebody  else.  If  he  had  married 
Grace  Minchin,  she  would  have  hated  Grace. 

She  must  go  on  being  kind.  To  be  kind,  .kind,  that 
was  the  only  thing. 
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VI 


JOHN  was  visiting  in  the  parish,  Susan  was  in  the 
drawing-room  typing  an  article  for  Philip.  Matty  and 
Philip  were  alone  in  John's  study,  talking. 

"  Well,  Matty,  has  John  converted  you  yet  ?  " 

Matty  lifted  her  head  high. 

"  If  you  mean,  do  I  believe  what  he  believes  ?  Yes, 
I  do." 

"  Oh  no,  you  don't,"  he  said.  "  You  don't  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  son  of  a  Virgin." 

"  John  says  it  doesn't  matter  about  the  Virgin." 

"  Oh,  doesn't  it  ?  He  says  he  believes  it  twice 
every  Sunday." 

"  He  says  only  one  thing  matters,  what  he  calls  the 
Great  Central  Truth." 

"  And  what  is  the  Great  Central  Truth  ?  It  sounds 
like  a  railway." 

"  It's  simply  this.  All  God  is  love  ;  love  is  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  therefore  God  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  You  can't 
pick  a  hole  in  the  reasoning." 

"  No.  It's  a  correct  syllogism  in  the  mood  Barbara. 
But  it's  clergyman's  sophistry  all  the  same." 

F 
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"  Sophistry  ?  " 

'  Yes.  I  doubt  if  the  major  premise  is  true,  to 
begin  with.  God  isn't  love.  Think  of  the  awful 
things  that  happen  in  the  world.  Think  of  the  Mahdi's 
troops  cut  to  pieces  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  love. 
Think  of  all  wars  and  earthquakes  and  plagues  and  dis- 
gusting diseases  and  fleas  and  murders  and  cruelties. 
Does  it  look  as  if  God  was  love  ?  Think  of  the  horrible 
things  men  and  women  do  to  each  other  and  to  chil- 
dren ;  that  he  makes  them  do." 

"  He  ?  " 

"  Yes,  since  he's  made  them  what  they  are." 

"  Yet  there's  love  in  the  world.  Anyhow,  God  loves 
in  us." 

"It's  the  only  part  of  the  world  then  where  he 
does  love.  All  the  love  in  the  world,  all  the  goodness, 
comes  from  us,  not  him.  If  he  exists  at  all." 

"  Oh,  Philip,  don't  you  believe  there  is  a  God  ?  " 

"  There  may  be  some  sort  of  Absolute  Being.  If 
there  is,  he's  beyond  good  and  evil,  beyond  pain,  beyond 
love  and  pity." 

"  Then  he's  horrible.     I  know  God  isn't  like  that." 

"  You  don't.  Nobody  does.  You  don't  know  any- 
thing about  him,  anything  at  all.  Why  can't  you  be 
humble  and  truthful  and  say  you  don't  know  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  I'm  not  truthful  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  if  God  is  anything  he's  truth.  And  I 
think  you've  lost  the  innocence  of  mind  that  sees  God, 
that  sees  truth." 
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"  It  doesn't  matter  about  my  not  seeing  truth. 
What  matters  is  deceiving  John." 

"  No.  It  doesn't  matter  a  bit  about  your  deceiving 
John  ;  what  matters  is  your  not  seeing  truth.  Yet  you 
do  see  it.  You  know,  deep  down  in  your  heart,  you 
know  you  don't  believe  the  things  you  say  you  believe/' 

She  had  a  sickening  feeling  that  what  Philip  said 
was  true.  Bit  by  bit  the  fabric  that  she  had  built  up 
out  of  subterfuges,  out  of  sophistries,  out  of  her  own 
desires,  in  darkness  and  in  blindness,  was  breaking  away 
under  her  feet.  When  she  looked  deep  down  into  her 
heart  she  saw  that  she  didn't  believe  the  things  she  said 
and  believed  that  she  believed.  Deep  down  where  her 
inmost  thoughts  were.  But  she  would  never  have  seen 
it  if  Philip  hadn't  come.  She  wished  he  hadn't  come, 
or  having  come,  that  he  had  let  her  alone. 

She  cried  out.  "  I  did  believe.  Why  do  you  come 
and  take  it  all  away  from  me  ?  " 

"  Because,  Matty,  I  want  to  give  you  back  your 
innocence." 

"  Ah,  do  I  know  whether  I'm  innocent  or  not  ? 
It  isn't  as  if  I  could  be  certain  of  anything." 

"  Then  say  honestly,  I'm  not  certain,  and  leave  it 
there." 

"  But  I  can't  leave  it  there.  I  want — I  want  to  be 
certain." 

"  You  can't  be." 

"  John's  certain." 

"  And  John  doesn't  know.     He  doesn't  know  any 
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more  than  the  rest  of  us.     If  he  was  honest  he'd  say 
so." 

"  You  shall  not  say  John  isn't  honest.  You  shall 
not.  John  is  more  honest  than  anybody  I  ever  knew." 

"  Oh,  I  know  he  thinks  he  knows." 

"  Whether  he's  right  or  wrong,  I'd  rather  be  him 
than  you.  I  wouldn't  be  you  for  the  whole  world." 

"  Why  not  ?  I'm  free.  My  mind's  free.  There 
aren't  any  shut  doors  for  it.  It  can  go  where  it  likes. 
I'm  not  afraid  of  anything ;  above  all,  not  of  any 
thought." 

"  I  should  say  all  the  doors  were  shut  for  you.  All 
the  doors  that  matter." 

1  You  don't  say  it,  Matty.  John  says  it.  You're 
nothing  but  a  little  John,  a  little  clergyman  when  you 
talk  like  that." 

"  I  don't  want  to  talk  any  more,"  she  said. 

"  Very  well,  I'll  go  and  see  what  Susan's  doing." 

He  went. 

When  John  came  back  he  found  her  crying. 

His  arms  were  round  her. 

"  Matty — what  is  it  ?  Matty,  my  love,  my  dear, 
what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Something  Philip's  been  saying "  She  stopped. 

"  What  has  Philip  said  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  I  don't  believe  the  things  I  say  I  believe. 
And  it's  true.  I've  been  deceiving  you  all  the  time,  pre- 
tending  " 

11  Philip  says  that  ?  " 
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"  Yes.  He  says  I've  1-1-lost  the  innocence  of  my 
mind,  so  that  I  can't  see  the  truth." 

"  Not  his  truth.  But,  darling,  there's  only  one  truth 
that  matters  and  you  do  see  it.  The  Great  Central ' ' 

Matty  smiled.  It  did  sound  like  a  railway.  But  she 
cried  as  she  smiled. 

"  No.  The  awful  thing  is  that  God  isn't  love. 
How  can  he  be  when  he  makes  hideous  things 
happen  ?  " 

John's  face  darkened.  That  was  the  question  he 
had  asked  himself  a  hundred  times.  He  really  did  not 
know  how  to  answer  it. 

Matty  went  on.  "  And  if  God  isn't  love  there  isn't 
any  God  at  all." 

"  Yes.  If  God  isn't  love  there  isn't  any  God  at  all. 
But,  Matty,  He  is  love.  The  wonderful  thing  about 
love  is  that  it  brings  good  out  of  evil.  Out  of  evil 
comes  the  greatest  good." 

"  It's  awful  to  think  of  God  making  evil  just  to  show 
how  wonderful  he  is." 

"  He  doesn't  make  it.  He  only  lets  it  happen  for 
some  great  loving  purpose  that  we  can't  see." 

"  I  can't  believe  in  a  great  loving  purpose  that  I 
can't  see." 

"  You  must  believe  in  it.  1  should  go  mad  if  I 
didn't.  Without  it  the  whole  world  would  be  a  mad- 
man's dream.  Evil  comes  iiom  man's  free  will  and 
from  the  free  will  of  the  devil,  but  it's  better  that  man 
and  the  devil  should  be  free  than  that  they  should  be 
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bound  even  to  be  good — wound  up  like  watches  to  go 
right.  By  overcoming  evil,  here  and  now,  some  day  we 
shall  be  free  only  to  be  good.  If  there  is  a  God. 
But  if  there  isn't  a  God,  then  we  are  tied  to  evil  for 
ever  and  ever.  The  world  without  God  can  never  be 
free  to  be  good.  The  problem  of  evil  is  terrible, 
however  we  look  at  it,  but  it's  worse,  infinitely  worse 
on  any  theory  that  leaves  God  out." 

"  It's  worse  if  you  leave  him  in,  because  then  he 
becomes  evil." 

"  No,  Matty,  he's  above  and  beyond  it." 

"  Philip  said  he  might  be,  only  he  said  he  would  be 
beyond  love  and  pity  too." 

"  Not  beyond  love  and  pity.  Can  you  think  that  we 
can  feel  love  and  pity  and  he  not  ?  And  do  you  think 
that  finite  creatures  could  conceive  the  idea  of  infinite 
love  if  they  had  not  received  it  from  an  infinite  being  ? 
It's  not  thinkable." 

As  John  spoke  something  rose  up  in  Matty's  heart 
like  a  great  wave  of  peace,  flooding  her.  She  was  safe 
and  at  peace  as  long  as  John's  voice  went  on.  It  went 
on  for  some  considerable  time.  John  repeated  himself  ; 
he  never  got  an  inch  beyond  his  Great  Central  Truth  ; 
he  skimmed  lightly  but  dangerously  over  the  thin  ice 
of  the  problem  of  evil,  and  avoided  altogether  the 
subjects  of  the  resurrection  and  the  virgin  birth,  but 
his  repetitions  soothed  her,  hypnotised  her  like  an 
incantation.  She  didn't  criticise  his  argument.  She 
wanted  so  intensely  to  believe  what  he  believed  that  by 
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the  time  John  had  finished  she  was  again  almost 
persuaded  that  she  did  believe  it.  On  one  point  she 
was  determined  :  that  she  would  never  again  allow 
herself  to  talk  to  Philip  about  religion. 

They  went  in  to  Philip  and  Susan  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  John  took  Philip  away  into  his  study  and 
talked  to  him,  leaving  Matty  with  Susan. 

"  I  hope,"  Matty  said,  "  you're  not  being  bored 
frightfully  down  here." 

"  We're  not  bored,  because  we're  with  you.  But  it 
must  be  terrible  for  you,  dear.  How  can  you  stand 
it,  month  after  month  ?  " 

"  I  don't  mind  because  I've  got  John." 

"  Yes,  but  so  little  John  and  so  much  parish,  and 
all  the  awful  things  you've  got  to  do.  Don't  you 
loathe  parish  work  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  do  it  for  anybody  but  John.  But  no, 
seeing  that  it's  for  John,  I  don't  loathe  it.  And  I  love 
the  poor  people.  I  couldn't  stand  it  if  I  didn't.  Though 
I  suppose  I'd  have  to.  I'm  a  parson's  wife,  you  see,  and 
I  must  do  what  a  parson's  wife  ought  to  do.  You 
needn't  be  sorry  for  me." 

"  I  can't  help  being  sorry  for  you.  I  can't  bear  to 
think  of  you  stuck  here  in  this  hole  with  those  dreadful 
Waddingtons  and  Hawtreys  and  people,  and  that 
Minchin  woman." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  just  try  to  see  how  funny  they  are, 
that's  all.  They  are  funny." 
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"  But  don't  you  miss  the  parties  and  things  and  all 
the  heavenly  talks  we  used  to  have  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  miss  them  sometimes.  But  there's  so 
much,  so  much  to  make  up.  I  don't  think  you 
realise,  Susan,  what  an  angel  John  is." 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  married  to  an  angel.  Doesn't 
he  ever  do  anything  nice  and  human  and  wrong  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  flies  into  tempers,  sometimes." 

"  With  you  ?  " 

"  No.  Never  with  me.  Oh,  Susan,  can't  you  see 
that  I'm  happy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do  believe  you  are.  That's  the  queer  part 
of  it." 

And  John  in  the  study  talked  to  Philip. 

"  Philip,"  he  said,  "  why  can't  you  leave  that  poor 
child  alone  ?  She  was  settled  down  and  happy  before 
you  came  and  disturbed  her." 

"  She  was  going  to  sleep  and  I  waked  her  up.  It's 
better  to  be  awake  than  asleep." 

"  Yes,  it's  better  to  be  awake  than  asleep.  I'd 
rather  her  eyes  were  open.  But  think  of  the  harm 
you  might  have  done." 

"  Damage  to  her  faith  ?  She'd  precious  little  faith 
left  to  damage." 

"  More  than  you  think.     More  than  you  think." 

"  Not  she.  She  was  humbugging  herself,  and 
you." 

"  Well,   she'll  never  humbug   either  of  us  again. 
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We've  faced  her  doubts.     Had  them  all  boldly  out  in 
the  open.     Open-eyed." 

"  If  you  want  her  eyes  open,  I've  opened  them.  But 
you  can't  have  it  both  ways." 

"  Of  course  I  want  her  eyes  open.  She's  got  to  go 
through  with  it.  But  she'll  come  out.  She'll  come 
out  on  the  other  side  some  day.  Only  I  think  now  that 
I  should  let  her  alone,  Philip." 

'  You're  afraid,  are  you  ?  " 

"  No.  Not  afraid  in  the  least.  But  her  mind  is  very 
sensitive."  % 

"  I  was  trying  to  make  it  so." 

"  Leave  it  alone.  Leave  it  alone.  You  can  go  too 
far.  You  can  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  see  the 
truth  at  all." 

"  The  truth  ?  The  truth  isn't  to  be  seen.  There's 
only  your  truth  and  my  truth,  and  I  suppose,  if  she 
knew  anything  about  it,  there  might  be  such  a  thing  as 
Matty's  truth.  You  want  your  truth  and  Matty's 
truth  to  be  the  same,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't.  I  want  God's  truth  and  Matty's  truth  to 
be  the  same." 

'  There  you  are  again.  What  do  any  of  us  know 
about  God's  truth,  or  God's  anything  ?  " 

'  We  don't  know,  that's  why  some  of  us 
believe." 

"  Seems  a  queer  reason.  Do  you  know  it  beats  me 
how  you  manage  to  believe  the  things  you  do.  You're 
honest,  you're  extremely  intelligent,  and  yet •" 
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"  And  yet  I'm  a  Christian.  Well,  Philip,  perhaps 
it's  partly  because  for  me  and  a  good  many  of  us,  Christ- 
ianity isn't  so  much  a  creed  to  be  stated  as  a  life 
to  be  lived.  It's  a  personal  experience  or  it's 
nothing." 

Philip  thought :  "He  changes  his  tack  the  minute 
you  get  him." 

'  You  can't  wriggle  out  of  it  that  way.  A  personal 
experience  is  just  a  personal  experience.  It  has  no 
objective  value." 

"I'm  not  sure.  We  assume  certain  things  to  be 
true,  we  act  as  if  they  were  true.  We  work  on  a  pure 
assumption,  and  the  assumption  is  proved  laborando. 
The  experience  has  a  working  value,  an  objective 
value." 

"  I  thought  that  was  where  you'd  turn  up." 

"  Now  I  want  Matty  to  have  that  personal  exper- 
ience. I  would  like  you  to  have  it,  too.  My  whole 
life-work  is  simply  this — to  make  that  experience 
possible  to  people  who  haven't  had  it  yet." 

"  Do  you  think  you'll  succeed  ?  " 

"  Here  and  there,  yes.     It  isn't  easy." 

"  I  should  say  not." 

"  Will  you  promise  me,  Philip,  that  as  long  as  you're 
in  this  house  you'll  say  nothing  to  Matty  that  will  make 
my  task  more  difficult  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'll  promise  all  right." 

"  Remember,  it's  intellectual  play  to  you,  but  it's 
death  to  Matty." 
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"  Oh,  no,  she  won't  die  of  it.     She  has  doubts  when 
she  talks  to  me,  and  she  has  beliefs  when  she  talks  to 
you.     I'll  see  that  you  get  the  last  word." 
He  thought :  "He  is  afraid,  and  no  wonder." 
John  wasn't  afraid,  but  he  knew  Matty  was. 
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VII 


Two  years  passed.  Matty  measured  time  by  the 
Church's  calendar,  the  four  Sundays  in  Advent ; 
Christmas,  Epiphany  and  the  Six  Sundays  after 
Epiphany ;  the  five  Sundays  in  Lent,  Passion  Week, 
Good  Friday,  Easter  and  the  five  Sundays  after, 
Whit-Sunday,  Trinity,  and  the  twenty-five  Sundays 
after  Trinity;  then  Advent  again.  The  year  was 
divided  into  three  parts  by  the  three  great  days  of 
church  decoration  :  Easter,  Harvest,  and  Christmas. 

In  the  garden  the  year  showed  its  passing  in  flower 
after  flower :  snowdrops,  primroses  and  primulas, 
violets  and  dafiodils  ;  then  roses,  larkspurs,  lupins, 
phlox,  snapdragon,  sweet  william  and  Canter- 
bury bells  ;  then  dahlias,  asters  and  chrysanthemums  ; 
then  the  sad,  bare  winter  beds.  And  on  the  hills  the 
young  bright  green  corn,  the  shining  metallic  green  of 
of  the  turnips ;  then  the  red  gold  wheat,  the  white  gold 
oats  and  barley ;  then  sallow  stubble  and  the  pinkish 
brown  ploughed  lands. 

And  winter  and  summer,  wet  or  fine,  the  district 
visiting  went  on.  Matty  knew  every  father,  mother 
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and  child  in  the  parish  ;  she  knew  every  disease  and 
ailment — Mrs.  Trinder's  rheumatism,  Bob  Mabbitt's 
paralysis,  Polly  Trinder's  heart,  and  old  Ballinger's 
bronchitis ;  and  all  the  bad  legs  and  the  sore  heads, 
the  toothaches,  the  coughs  and  colds.  Soups,  puddings, 
joints  of  meat,  pounds  of  butter  and  packets  of  tea 
went  from  the  Rectory  to  the  houses  of  the  very  poor. 
The  parish  was  one  enormous  family  that  had  to  be 
kept  going  out  of  John's  stipend  and  his  tithes. 

Then  for  a  time  Matty  left  off  visiting,  and  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day,  August  twenty-fourth,  eighteen 
eighty-seven,  her  little  girl  was  born. 

They  called  her  Millicent. 

'  Ride  a  cock-horse 
To  Banbury  Cross, 

To  see  a  fine  lady  get  on  a  white  horse, 
With  rings  on  her  fingers  and  bells  on  her  toes, 
And  she  shall  have  music  wherever  she  goes.'  ' 

When  Matty  came  to  "  rings  "  she  spread  out  the 
baby's  tender,  mottled  fingers  one  by  one,  and  when  she 
came  to  "  bells  "  she  pinched,  very  gently,  the  baby's 
toes.  And  the  baby  chuckled.  It  jerked  out  a  sound 
like  "  Gugg-gugg  "  in  time  to  the  prancing  of  Matty's 
knee. 

"  What  nice  noises  it  makes,"  said  John.  He  was 
never  tired  of  looking  at  the  baby. 

"  Boofoo  noises,  boofoo  noises  Baby  kins  makes. 
Babykins  will  be  talky-talking  soon.  Say  Dada.  Say 
Dada." 
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The  baby  made  another  noise  in  its  throat,  wild, 
primeval  and  impolite.  John  laughed. 

"  Say  it's  rude  of  Daddy  to  laugh  when  I  can't  help 
it.  Naughty  Daddy.  Shocking  Daddy,  he  is." 

And  Matty  hid  her  face  in  the  nape  of  the  baby's 
neck  and  gurgled  "  Goog-goog-goog." 

The  baby  was  adorable,  with  dark  down  curling  in 
little  duck's  tails  all  over  its  head.  It  lay  on  its  back 
and  looked  at  them  with  solemn,  dark,  meditative  eyes. 

"  There's  wisdom  in  those  eyes,"  said  Matty. 

"  Wind,  more  likely,"  said  John  ;  but  he  adored  the 
baby. 

"  Nonsense,  he  s'ouldn't  say  such  things.  She's 
the  cleverest,  sweetest,  duckiest  Baby-wee  that  ever 
was." 

So  it  went  on,  day  after  day.  The  baby  stretched  its 
legs  and  waved  its  arms,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  it 
turned  over  on  its  stomach  and  made  swimming  move- 
ments on  the  floor.  In  the  warm  summer  days  of 
eighteen  eighty-eight  a  rug  was  spread  out  on  the  lawn 
under  the  monkey  puzzle  tree,  and  it  swam  there,  over 
the  brown  lake  of  the  rug.  Presently  it  began  to  crawl, 
travelling  with  incredible  speed  over  the  rug  to  the 
grass  and  the  flower  beds,  where  it  grabbed  every  flower 
within  its  reach.  Then  Matty  had  to  catch  it  and  bring 
it  back  to  the  rug,  when  it  began  all  over  again.  It 
never  cried  when  you  caught  it.  It  was  as  good  as  gold. 

Then,  after  many  efforts,  clutching  at  things  and 
getting  up  and  sitting  down  suddenly,  it  began,  wonder- 
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fully,  to  walk,  and  still  more  wonderfully,  to  talk. 
Then  in  June  of  eighteen  eighty-nine  it  ceased  to  be  the 
baby. 

Matty's  boy,  Derek,  was  born. 

And  again  this  little  pig  went  to  market  and  this 
little  pig  stayed  at  home,  and  the  cock-horse  rode  to 
Banbury  Cross,  and  Matty  saw  a  ship  a-sailing,  a-sail- 
ing  on  the  sea,  and  it  was  full  of  pretty  things  for  Baby 
and  for  me ;  but  no  nursery  rhymes  soothed  or  interested 
Derek.  While  Millicent  remained  as  good  as  gold, 
Derek's  whole  being  rose  up  against  life  in  passionate 
resentment  and  revolt.  He  cried  when  you  sang  to 
him,  he  cried  when  you  put  him  to  bed  at  night  and 
when  you  took  him  up  in  the  morning.  He  cried 
in  his  bath  ;  he  fought  savagely  with  his  little  vests 
and  petticoats  and  things  ;  it  was  a  miracle,  Matty 
said,  that  he  was  ever  dressed  at  all.  And  when  he 
sat  up  in  her  arms  and  she  implored  him  to  look  at 
"  the  pitty  f'owers  and  pic'ures  "  he  hid  his  face  on  her 
shoulder  and  cried.  His  very  stomach  revolted  and 
his  teething  was  one  long  tragedy.  Night  after  night, 
John  walked  up  and  down  the  bedroom,  holding  the 
screaming  baby  in  his  arms,  while  Matty,  worn  out 
with  the  struggles  of  the  day,  tried  to  sleep. 

Yet  Matty  and  John  loved  the  troublesome,  fretful 
Derek  more  than  they  loved  Millicent.  They  didn't 
know  that  they  loved  him  more,  but  when  Millicent 
came  and  laid  her  treasures,  flowers,  leaves  and  pebbles 
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in  her  mother's  lap,  in  the  very  act  of  kissing  her, 
Matty's  eyes  would  turn  to  the  rug  where  baby  Derek 
sprawled,  making  angry,  scolding  noises  as  he  tried 
to  "  swim."  Somehow  Derek's  swimming  and  his 
crawling  and  his  walking  and  talking,  when  at  last  he 
walked  and  talked,  were  more  wonderful  than  Millicent's 
had  been.  And  the  baby  was  more  beautiful  than 
Millicent  ;  he  had  blue  eyes  and  light-brown  hair  and 
a  dusky-fair  skin,  mixing  Matty 'smother's  blonde  with 
Matty's  darkness.  Millicent's  features  were  soft  and 
snub,  but  Derek's  were  exquisitely  carved.  His  beauty, 
they  said,  was  made  to  last. 

Three  years  passed  ;  Millicent  was  five  and  Derek  was 
three. 

Round  the  lamp-lit  table,  when  the  day's  work  was 
done,  John  and  Matty  sat  and  talked  about  their 
children. 

"  Dear  little  Milly,  I  shan't  have  any  trouble  with 
her,  but  what  am  I  to  do  with  darling  Derry  ?  " 

"  He'll  grow  out  of  it,"  said  John,  "  when  he's 
stronger.  He's  a  delicate  baby,  that's  all." 

"  He's  just  a  bundle  of  nerves,"  said  Matty. 

"  Well,  great  things  have  been  done  with  bundles  of 
nerves.  Where  there  are  nerves  there'll  be  brains." 

'  You  think  he's  going  to  be  something  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder."  said  John. 

They  saw  Millicent  growing  up,  gentle  and  good, 
giving  no  trouble,  her  mother's  sweet  daughter,  living 
on  at  the  Rectory,  loving  them,  glad  to  be  with  them, 
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until  somebody  came  and  took  her  away  and  married 
her.  They  talked  about  the  comfort  she  would  be 
to  them,  so  gentle,  so  good.  They  saw  Derek  growing 
up,  going  out  into  the  world,  making  his  way  by  sheer 
force  of  genius,  being  something,  they  didn't  know 
what,  but  something  big.  Behind  the  slightly  bulging 
forehead,  behind  the  wonderful,  the  spiritual  blue  eyes, 
they  divined  an  intellect,  expanding,  pushing,  irritating 
the  weak  nerves  by  its  imperious  domination. 

When  Derek  was  slow  at  learning  his  letters,  slower 
than  Millicent  had  been,  they  said  big  minds  took  longer 
to  develop ;  when  he  cried  over  his  lessons  they  said  he 
was  tired  and  must  leave  off  and  not  be  pushed  past  his 
strength. 

Milly  looked  up  from  her  Catechism.  Two  years  had 
passed  and  she  was  seven  now. 

"  Why  must  he  leave  off  and  I  go  on,  Mummy  ?  " 

"  Because  you're  strong  and  he  isn't." 

"  He  is,  Mummy,  only  he  doesn't  like  lessons  and  I 
do." 

"  Then  go  on." 

'  My  duty  towards  my  neighbour  is  to  love  him  as 
myself,  and  to  do  unto  all  men  as  I  would  they  should 
do  unto  me  :  To  love,  honour  and  succour  my  father 
and  mother  :  To  honour  and  obey  the  Queen  and  all 
that  are  put  in  authority  under  her  :  To  submit  myself 
to  all  my  governors,  teachers,  spiritual  pastors  and 
masters  :  To  order  myself  lowly  and  reverently  to  all 
my  betters  .  .  .'  —Who  are  my  betters,  Mummy  ?  " 
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"  All  who  are  older  and  wiser  than  you  are." 

"  You  and  Daddy  ?  " 

"  Me  and  Daddy/' 

"  Are  your  betters  older  and  wiser  than  you  and 
Daddy  ?  " 

"  Wiser,  not  older." 

"  Why  not  older  if  mine  are  older  than  me  ?  " 

"  Because  we're  grown  up  enough  and  you're  only 
a  little  thing." 

"  Am  I  Derek's  better  because  I'm  older  and  wiser 
than  him  ?  " 

"  You  mustn't  set  yourself  up  to  be  better,  darling." 

"  No,  but  if  I  am  ?  " 

"  You  won't  be  if  you  think  you  are." 

"  But,  Mummy,  you  and  Daddy  think  you're  better 
than  me." 

"  We  don't  think  it,  so  long  as  you're  good." 

"  Then  why  must  I  think  it  ?  " 

"  That's  a  different  thing,  dear." 

"  I  don't  see  that  it's  different." 

"  Go  on  with  your  Catechism.  '  To  hurt  nobody " 

"  '  To  hurt  nobody  by  word  or  deed  :  To  be  true  and 
just  in  all  my  dealing  :  To  bear  no  malice  nor  hatred  in 
my  heart :  To  keep  my  hands  from  picking  and  stealing 
and  my  tongue  from  evil  speaking,  lying  and  slandering  : 
To  keep  my  body  in  temperance,  soberness  and  chas- 
tity  '  What's  chastity,  Mummy  ?  " 

Matty  blushed.  The  child  was  really  dreadful 
to-day.  But  so  good,  so  good. 
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"  Cleanness/'  said  Matty. 

"  Why  is  your  face  so  red,  Mummy  ?  " 

"  Is  it  red  ?  " 

"  Yes,  all  up  in  your  hair." 

"  I  don't  know  why,  darling.  Supposing  you  finish 
instead  of  asking  questions." 

Milly  finished,  quickening  her  pace  to  make  up  for 
lost  time.  "  '  Not  to  covet  nor  desire  other  men's 
goods  ;  but — to — learn — and — labour — truly — to — 
get — my — own — living — and — to — do — my — duty — in 
— that —  state — of — life  —  into  —  which  —  it  —  shall — 
please  God — to — call — me.'  There." 

"  I  think,"  said  Matty  that  night,  "I'm  going  to  be 
afraid  of  Milly." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  she  asks  questions." 

' '  All  children  ask  questions.    Wait  till  Deny  begins. ' ' 

"  John — where  shall  we  go  in  August  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  say  to  Swanage  again  ?  The 
children  like  the  sand." 

And  when  August  came  they  went  to  Swanage  again. 

In  the  nine  years  that  they  had  been  married  they 
hadn't  gone  abroad  yet.  They  still  talked  about  it,  about 
Rome  and  Florence  and  Venice  and  Siena  and  Assisi. 

"  Some  day,  when  the  children  have  left  school,  we'll 
go.  We  shall  enjoy  it  all  the  more  for  waiting." 

Meanwhile  they  had  got  to  save  up  for  the  children's 
education :  Cheltenham  for  Derek,  and  the  Girls' 
College,  Cheltenham,  for  Millicent. 
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VIII 


"  COME,  Deny,  say  your  hymn  and  let  Mother  tuck 
you  up." 

Derek  sat  up  in  bed,  his  eyes  shone  and  he  was  smiling. 
He  smiled  adorably,  with  dark-blue  eyes  curling  at  the 
corners.  But  he  was  naughty.  He  wouldn't  say  his 
hymn. 

"  I  don't  want  to  say  my  hymn,  Mummy.  Nasty  old 
hymn." 

"  Derry,  that's  naughty." 

"  I  don't  care." 

"  Say  it  after  me.     '  Gentle  Jesus  .  .  .'  ' 

"  I  don't  like  gentle  Jesus." 

"  Oh,  Derry.  Do  you  want  to  make  Mother 
unhappy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do."  He  looked  up  in  her  face  and  laughed 
and  kicked  off  the  bed-clothes. 

"  No,  you  don't.  You  want  to  be  a  good,  good  boy 
and  say  your  hymn  to  please  Mother.  Come,  Mother's 
tired  of  waiting." 

"  No,"  said  Derry,  "  I  say  No." 
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"  Do  you  want  Milly  to  say  your  hymn  for  you  ?  " 

Sometimes  the  prospect  of  Milly  saying  his  hymn  for 
him  would  bring  Deny  round  ;  it  shamed  him.  But 
not  this  evening.  This  evening  he  was  dead  to  shame. 
He  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  wisdom,  as  much  as 
to  say  he  saw  through  that  old  trick. 

"  Come,  Milly,  and  say  his  hymn." 

Milly  came.  She  stood  very  straight  and  stiff  with 
her  chin  up  and  her  hands  clasped  behind  her  back, 
and  chanted,  in  a  righteous  voice  : 

'  '  Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild, 
Look  upon  a  little  child, 
Pity  my  simplicitee, 
Suffer  me  to  come  to  thee.'  ' 

"  Now,  Deny,  see  if  you  can  say  it  as  well  as  Milly 
says  it." 

"  Shan't  say  it." 

And  Matty  couldn't  make  him. 

He  would  have  to  be  punished.  But  it  was  the  end 
of  the  day  and  there  was  nothing  left  to  tell  him  that 
he  couldn't  do.  She  couldn't  refuse  to  kiss  him  good 
night,  that  punishment  would  be  too  terrible.  But  she 
could,  yes,  she  could  take  his  elephant  away  from  him, 
the  elephant  who  slept  every  night  with  Deny  in  his 
bed. 

"  Very  well,  Deny  ;  you're  a  naughty  little  boy  and 
Mother  will  have  to  take  Jumbo  from  you." 

"  Don't  care.  Don't  like  Jumbo.  Nasty  Jumbo. 
Nasty  Jesus." 
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No,  after  that  Matty  couldn't  kiss  him  good  night 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  For  the  supreme  sin  the 
supreme  punishment. 

"  Mother  can't  kiss  you  good  night,  Derry,  unless  you 
say  you're  sorry  for  that  naughty  thing  you  said." 

"  Not  sorry." 

Then  Matty  began  to  tuck  him  up,  but  as  fast  as  she 
tucked  he  kicked  and  made  tents  of  the  bed-clothes  and 
hid  under  them. 

"  He  is  naughty,  Mother,  isn't  he  ?  "  said  Milly 

'  You  mustn't  take  any  notice,  darling." 

"  I'm  not  naughty,  am  I,  Mother  ?  " 

"  No,  you've  been  a  good  little  thing  to-day." 

Milly  held  her  chin  up  again ;  her  whole  manner 
proclaimed  her  consciousness  of  being  good. 

"  Mother's  going,  Derry." 

"  Go,"  said  Derry.     "  I  don't  care." 

And  Matty  went,  without  kissing  him.  He  lay 
there,  kicking,  till  Nurse  came  and  tucked  him  up. 
He  lay  still  for  Nurse. 

"  Now  why,"  said  Matty,  "  should  he  lie  still  for 
Nurse  when  he  won't  lie  still  for  me  ?  " 

"  Nurse  has  a  way  with  her,"  said  John.  "  I  don't 
think  you're  firm  enough  with  him,  dear." 

"  I  was  firm.     I  wouldn't  kiss  him." 

"  Was  he  as  bad  as  all  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  was  as  bad  as  all  that." 

"  Oh,  weU,  wait  a  bit.  He'll  come  round.  Hell 
start  howling  in  another  minute." 
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And  sure  enough  he  did  when  Nurse  had  pulled  down 
the  blinds  and  gone  and  he  found  himself  alone.  He 
yelled  out,  "  Mummy,  Mummy,  I  want  you." 

Matty  went  to  him.  She  bent  over  him  and  he 
clung  to  her,  crying  passionately. 

"  Oh,  Mummy,  I'm  sorry.  I'm  sorry.  I  wish  I 
hadn't  said  Nasty  Jesus  and  Nasty  Jumbo.  Poor 
Jumbo,  do  you  think  he  minds  ?  " 

"  I  think  Jesus  minds,  darling." 

"  And  Jumbo  ?  I  shouldn't  like  Jumbo  to  mind. 
Do  you  think  he  heard  me  say  I  didn't  like  him  ?  " 

"  No,  darling,  I  don't  think  he  heard." 

"I  do  like  him.  May  I  have  him,  now  I'm 
sorry  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  may  have  him." 

Derry  hugged  his  elephant  to  his  sorrowing 
breast. 

"  He  knows  I'm  sorry  now." 

Matty  whispered  :  "  Tell  Jesus  you're  sorry." 

"I'm  sorry,  Jesus.  Now  he  knows.  Did  you  mind, 
Mummy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  darling,  it  hurts  Mummy  and  makes  her  very 
unhappy  when  you're  naughty." 

"I'll  never  be  it  again.     Kiss  me." 

Matty  kissed  him. 

Oh, how  she  loved  him  w;rth  his  sudden  funny  naughti- 
ness, his  sudden  passionate  repentance.  Millicent 
could  never  move  her  like  that ;  she  never  came  with 
a  wet,  red  face  and  hot  eyes  crying  to  be  forgiven.  Milly 
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was  a  good  little  thing.  Except  for  a  quarrel  now  and 
then  with  Deny  when  he  took  her  toys,  or  interfered 
with  a  game  she  was  playing,  Milly  was  never  naughty. 
But  when  she  was  naughty  she  was  never  sorry.  "  It's 
Derry's  fault ;  he  made  me,"  she  would  say. 
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IX 


Two  years  passed.  It  was  the  autumn  of  eighteen 
ninety-six. 

Millicent  was  nine  and  Derek  was  seven,  old  enough, 
Matty  said,  to  understand,  when  Uncle  Charles  came 
upon  them.  Matty  couldn't  say  absolutely  that  she 
didn't  know  that  John's  brother  Charles  existed,  but 
the  bare  fact  of  his  existence  was  about  all  she  did 
know  of  him.  He  had  not  turned  up  at  her  wedding, 
and  John  had  never  said  anything  about  him  beyond 
the  bald  statement  that  he  had  a  brother  in  Liverpool 
whom  he  hardly  ever  saw.  And  here  was  Charles  writing 
to  ask  if  he  might  come  to  see  them. 

John  was  thoughtful  for  some  minutes  after  he  had 
read  the  letter ;  he  kept  turning  it  in  his  hand  and 
frowning  at  it  as  if  he  didn't  like  it. 

"  Well,"  said  Matty,  "  he  must  come,  mustn't  he  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  he  must." 

"  It'll  be  very  nice  to  have  him,  won't  it  ?  I  hardly 
realise  that  you've  got  a  brother." 

"  No.  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  I  wanted  you  to 
realise  it." 
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"  Why  ever  not  ?  " 

"  Because  you  never  know  what  he'll  be  up  to. 
He's  generally  up  to  something  when  he  wants  to 
come." 

"  Well,  he  hasn't  wanted  to  for  a  long  time.  You 
can't  say  the  poor  thing's  troubled  us  much." 

"  No.  No.  It's  about  time  he  turned  up.  I've 
had  a  sort  of  feeling  lately  that  he  was  due." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Matty,  "  you  don't  want  him  to 
come." 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Matty,  I  don't.  I 
wouldn't  mind  if  I  were  by  myself,  but  I  hate  it  for 
you  and  the  children." 

"  Why,  what's  wrong  with  him  ?  Why  should  we 
mind  ?  " 

"  Because  you  never  can  tell  whether  he'll  turn  up 
drunk  or  sober.  And  he's  pretty  awful  when  he's 
drunk." 

"  Oh,  John,  I'm  so  sorry.  Is  he — is  he  a  dreadful 
worry  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  bothered  about  him  lately.  Not  since 
he  left  oif  writing.  He  always  writes  when. he's  hard 

up." 

"  And  you  help  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  had  to.  You  see,  he's  got  a  wife  and 
children." 

"  How  many  children  ?  " 

"  Three  :  two  girls  and  a  boy." 

"  Oh,  the  poor  things  1  " 
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"  That's  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  haven't  been  able 
to  do  things.  To  go  abroad." 

'  You  poor  darling — to  think  of  your  having  all  this 
on  your  shoulders.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?  " 

"  What  was  the  good  ?     I  didn't  want  to  worry  you." 

"  But  I  might  have  been  more  careful  if  I'd  known. 
I  wouldn't  have  gone  and  got  that  new  frock." 

"  Oh,  that  made  no  difference.  Besides,  I  haven't 
done  anything  for  a  year.  What  bothers  me  is  that 
he's  staying  with  my  poor  old  father.  He  writes  from 
Wantage.  I  expect  he's  been  trying  to  raise  the  wind 
there.  I  don't  suppose  father  will  do  anything  more 
for  him.  He  can't  afford  it.  He's  paid  his  debts  twice" 

"  So  he  comes  to  you." 

"  It  looks  like  it.  But  I  won't  prejudge  him.  He 
may  have  changed.  It  may  be  pure  brotherly  affection 
for  all  I  know.  We  must  wait  and  see." 

Two  days  later  Charles  Crawford  arrived  at  the 
Rectory.  John  had  said  you  never  could  tell  whether 
he'd  turn  up  drunk  or  sober  ;  as  it  happened,  he  turned 
up  in  a  state  that  was  neither  one  nor  the  other  ;  only 
if  you  knew  him  very  well  could  you  have  judged  that 
he  was  not  entirely  sober,  so  supernaturally  urbane  he 
was,  so  dignified  in  all  his  movements.  It  was  the 
dignity,  John  explained  to  Matty  afterwards,  that  gave 
him  away.  He  moved  with  that  superb  calm  because 
he  dared  not  move  otherwise. 

Uncle  Charles  was  fifty.  He  had  John's  irregular 
nose  and  thin,  wide  mouth,  but  his  eyes  were  lighter, 
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and  he  was  bald,  and  his  face  and  head  were  coloured 
all  over  a  deep  pinkish  brick.  A  little  fluffy  fringe  of 
grey  hair  stood  on  end  all  round  his  head,  shutting  in  his 
baldness  like  a  fence.  It  gave  him  a  queer  look  of 
innocence  out  of  keeping  with  the  battered  and  sodden 
hardness  of  his  face. 

He  arrived  in  time  for  dinner. 

"  How's  Annie  ?  "  said  John,  when  they  were  seated. 

"  First-rate,  thanks.  Couldn't  bring  her  with  me. 
To  tell  you  the  truth  I  couldn't  afford  it." 

"  How  did  you  leave  Father  ?  " 

"  Oh,  middling.  The  old  man's  getting  a  bit  doddery, 
if  you  ask  me.  And  he's  more  pig-headed  than 
ever." 

"  That  isn't  an  adjective  I  should  have  applied  to 
him." 

"  I  should.     You  don't  know  him  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  I  should  have  said  I  knew  him  better." 

"  Well,  you  may  have  kept  on  the  soft  side  of  him. 
I've  had  to  get  down  to  the  bed-rock  and  it's  hard. 
Hard." 

John  gathered  that  getting  down  to  the  bed-rock  of 
his  father  meant  applying  to  him  for  a  loan  without 
success. 

"  Tell  you  about  that  afterwards,"  said  Charles. 
"  How  many  kids  have  you  got  ?  " 

"  Two." 

"  Ah,  we've  gone  one  better.  Can't  do  much  for 
them,  though.  My  boy '11  have  to  be  content  with  an 
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office,  like  his  father.  What  are  you  doing  with  your 
boy  ?  " 

"  Doing  with  him  ?  "  said  Matty.  "  He's  only 
seven." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he'll  go  to  Cheltenham,"  said  John. 

A  look  of  quiet  speculation  came  into  Charles's  eyes. 
Oh,  no,  he  wasn't  drunk,  he  knew  what  he  was  about. 
He  knew  all  about  John,  too. 

"  Pretty  expensive  that,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  means  saving." 

"  Lucky  for  you  you  can  save.     Wish  /  could." 

The  implication  was  that  his  brother  was  a  rich 
man.  Only  a  rich  man  could  afford  to  send  his  son  to 
Cheltenham. 

No  wine  was  served  with  dinner.  Charles  looked 
round  for  it  and  saw  it  not.  He  waited  till  his  sister- 
in-law  had  left  the  room  before  he  spoke. 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  have  a  whisky  and  soda  ?  " 

"  No,  old  man,  I  don't  think  you  could.  You're 
better  without  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  without  it  ?  You  don't  mean 
I'm  drunk,  do  you  ?  " 

"  No.  Not  very  drunk.  I'm  not  going  to  let  you 
be." 

"  Well,  I  say,  I  think  that's  pretty  stingy.  Here's 
your  brother  whom  you  haven't  seen  for  years — not 
for  ten  years — more  than  ten  years,  and  you  won't 
give  him  one  small  whisky  and  soda  when  he  asks  you 
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for  it.  You've  got  the  stuff  in  the  house,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  It's  no  use,  old  man.  I'm  not  going  to  give  it  you. 
You've  had  enough." 

"  Enough  ?  I  should  think  I  was  the  best  judge 
whether  I've  had  enough  or  not." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you." 

"  I  suppose  you've  told  that  wife  of  yours  I  drink  ?  " 

"  Supposing,"  said  John,  "  we  go  into  another  room 
and  have  a  smoke  ?  " 

"  You  can't  put  me  off  that  way.  Did  you  or  did 
you  not  tell  your  wife  I  drink  ?  " 

"If  you  will  have  it,  I  prepared  her  for  the  worst. 
But  I  told  her  I  didn't  know.  You  might  be  changed, 
but  I'm  afraid  you  aren't  much." 

"  Look  here,  John,  this  is  a  damned  inhospitable  way 
to  treat  your  brother.  And  you're  wrong.  If  anybody 
says  I'm  drunk  he's  a  damned  liar." 

"  I  don't  say  you're  drunk.  I  only  say  you  will  be 
if  you're  not  careful.  Come  into  the  study  and  have 
a  smoke." 

He  saw  through  that.  His  dreadful  inebriate 
lucidity  saw  through  John. 

"  Where's  your  wife  ?  " 

"  She  won't  be  there." 

' '  I  see.  I'm  not  sober  enough  to  sit  in  the  same  room 
with  her.  What  does  she  think  I'll  do  ?  Spoil  the 
furniture  ?  " 

"  No.  She's  probably  thinking  about  your  immortal 
soul." 
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"  Damn  my  immortal  soul.  If  you'd^ .think  a  bit 
about  my  mortal  body  it  would  be  more  worth  while." 

John  rose.  "  Your  mortal  body's  going  to  come  and 
have  a  smoke." 

They  went  into  the  study  ;  and  there,  when  Charles 
was  seated  in  a  comfortable  armchair  with  a  cigarette 
in  his  mouth  it  struck  him  that  if  he  wished  to  see  a 
favourable  issue  to  the  coming  interview  he  had  better 
behave  decently  to  John. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  suppose  you  can't  help  it.  A 
parson's  bound  to  be  a  bit  more  strait-laced  than  other 
fellows.  I  know  your  heart's  in  the  right  place,  always 
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"  Thank  you,"  said  John. 

"  I  suppose  you  want  to  know  what  I  went  down  to 
see  the  old  man  about  ?  " 

"  Not  if  you  don't  care  to  tell  me." 

' '  Care  ?  I  came  here  to  tell  you.  Well,  I  went  down 
to  ask  him  if  he  could  oblige  me  with  a  trifling  loan — 

I  didn't  mean  to  touch  him  for  more  than  fifty And 

he  told  me  to  go  to  the  devil.  I  said  I'd  .go  to  you. 
I'm  in  no  end  of  a  hole  or  I  wouldn't  think  of  it." 

"  How  did  you  get — er — into  a  hole  ?  " 

"  Lost  my  job.  The  most  devilish  luck,  my  dear 
fellow." 

'  Yes,  but  you  didn't  lose  your  job  for  nothing. 
How  did  you  manage  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  was.     I  was  unlucky." 

"  Charles,  you  were  tight." 
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"  Only  once,  on  my  honour.  I  don't  know  how  it 
happened.  I  don't  drink.  Not  now.  But  that  one 
time  I'd  happened  to  be  with  some  fellows  and  it  set 
me  off.  And  I  turned  up  at  the  office." 

"  Tight." 

"  Noticeably  tight,  I'm  afraid.  The  guv'nor  looked  in 
and  saw  me  and  I  got  the  sack.  Damned  shame,  I 
call  it,  to  fire  a  fellow  out  for  one  indiscretion.  Didn't 
give  me  a  chance.  Awfully  rough  luck  on  the  wife 
and  kids,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  is." 

"  The  old  man  takes  the  line  that  it  oughtn't  to  have 
happened." 

"  Well,  I  take  that  line,  too." 

'  Yes,  but  he  makes  it  an  excuse  for  not  helping  me." 

"  And  you  don't  think  I  will  ?  " 

"  No,  John.  I  don't  think  you  will.  I  don't  mean 
I've  any  right  to  ask  you  to  help  me,  but  I  do  ask  you 
to  help  Annie  and  the  kids.  You  don't  want  them  to 
starve,  do  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  £on't  want  them  to  starve." 

"I'm  not  asking  for  more  than  fifty,  just  enough  to 
keep  us  going  till  I  get  another  job." 

"  And  if  you  don't  ?  " 

"  I  shall.  I'll  get  it  all  right.  Don't  you  worry 
about  that.  I'm  an  Ai  accountant.  There  isn't  a 
better  in  Liverpool ;  and,  hang  it  all,  I  kept  this  last 
job  five  years." 

"  Yes,  but  you  lost  the  job  before  that." 
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"  That's  not  the  point.  I  got  another  then,  I  shall 
get  another  now." 

"  It  doesn't  follow.  My  point  is  that  it's  rather 
endless.  I  can't  go  on  keeping  you  supplied  forever. 
As  it  is,  it  will  be  exceedingly  awkward  for  me  to  raise 
that  fifty.  I  shall  have  to  sell  shares.  I  shouldn't 
mind  if  I  thought  this  would  end  it.  But 

"  It  shall  end  it.  I  swear  it  shall.  I'll  keep 
straight  after  this,  so  help  me  God." 

"  I  needn't  remind  you  that  you've  said  that  every 
time." 

"  Yes,  but  it's  true  this  time.  Do  you  think  I  want 
to  get  landed  this  way  again  ?  With  a  wife  and  three 
kids  to  think  of." 

"  Look  here,  Charles,  if  I  do  lend  you  this  money, 
remember  I'm  doing  it  for  them,  not  for  you.  If  it 
was  only  you  I'd  say  go  and  break  stones  on  the  road  if 
you  can't  get  a  better  job.  I've  my  wife  and  children 
to  think  of." 

"  I  swear — I  wouldn't  ask  it  for  myself.  It's  most 
awfully  good  of  you." 

"I'll  send  the  cheque  to  Annie  the  first  thing  to- 
morrow morning."  He  thought :  "  It'll  take  all  my 
balance  at  the  bank,  but  I  can  borrow,  and  I'll  sell 
those  shares." 

"  To  Annie  ?  " 

"  Yes.    To  Annie." 

"  I  suppose  you  couldn't  make  the  cheque  out  to 
me  ?  " 

H 
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"  I'm  sorry,  old  man,  but  I  suppose  I  can't." 

"  You  don't  trust  me  ?  " 

"  It's  for  Annie  that  you  want  it,  isn't  it  ?  " 
:    "  Yes,  of  course  it  is.     But — could  you  let  me  have  a 
pound  on  account  ?     I  haven't  a  shilling,  not  a  shilling 
for  baccy." 

"  You  can  have  my  baccy,"  said  John. 

He  thought :  "  No,  if  I  give  him  a  pound  he'll  go 
straight  off  and  drink  it.  He'll  go  out  to-morrow  to 
buy  a  paper  and  he'll  come  back  tight.  No.  I  must 
be  brutal." 

In  the  morning  Charles  went  out  and  bought  a  paper. 
He  had  still  the  price  of  a  drink  or  two  about  him.  But 
he  was  careful  not  to  come  back  tight,  noticeably  tight. 
No  man,  said  Charles,  need  get  drunk  unless  he  liked. 
There  was  no  sort  of  fate  about  it.  John  should  see 
that  he  could  go  straight  enough  when  he  chose.  It 
was  jolly  decent  of  John  to  lend  him  that  fifty  pounds. 
But  why  the  devil  he  couldn't  make  the  cheque  out 
to  him  he  couldn't  think.  Looked  as  if  he  couldn't 
trust  him,  couldn't  trust  his  own  brother. 

Well,  he  supposed  it  came  to  the  same  thing.  He 
could  get  it  out  of  Annie. 

Uncle  Charles  had  been  at  the  Rectory  a  week,  putting 
them  all  in  the  wrong  by  continuing  to  be  sober,  showing 
them,  John  said,  how  unkind  and  unwise  it  was  of 
them  to  judge  him  when  on  the  Friday  he  announced 
his  intention  of  going  up  to  London  to  see  a  friend  about 
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a  job  he'd  heard  of.  He  proposed  being  away  till  the 
following  Monday,  and  would  John  lend  him  the  money 
for  his  hotel  expenses  and  his  fare,  to  be  paid  back  as 
soon  as  he  was  on  his  legs  again  ?  John  lent  him  four 
pounds. 

'  You  might  just  as  well  give  it  him,"  said  Matty. 

"  Oh,  no,  if  it's  a  gift  he's  got  to  be  grateful,  if  it's 
a  loan  he  hasn't." 

The  first  thing  Charles  did  with  the  money  was  to 
go  into  the  village  and  buy  a  pound  box  of  the  best 
chocolates,  large  ones,  for  Millicent  and  Derek.  He 
put  them  in  the  right-hand  top  drawer  of  his  dressing- 
table,  and  showed  the  children  where  they  lay  among 
his  clean  collars  and  handkerchiefs. 

They  were  not  to  eat  them  all,  or  all  at  once,  Uncle 
Charles  said.  They  were  not  to  eat  more  than  one  at 
a  time  each,  three  times  a  day,  or  three  at  a  time  each, 
once  a  day  ;  six  to-day,  six  on  Saturday,  six  on  Sunday 
between  them.  He  expected,  he  said,  to  see  the  rest 
of  the  pound  intact  on  his  return.  The  children  under- 
stood that  the  chocolates  belonged  to  Uncle  Charles 
and  that  he  meant  to  eat  the  rest  of  the  pound  himself. 
They  each  promised  that  they  wouldn't  eat  more  than 
three  a  day. 

"  On  your  honour  ?  " 

"  On  our  honour." 

They  agreed  that  they  would  visit  the  dressing-table 
drawer  together ;  Millicent  said  it  wouldn't  be  honour- 
able for  either  of  them  to  go  alone.  They  decided  that 
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three  at  a  time  once  a  day  would  be  easier  than  one  at 
a  time  three  times.  As  Millicent  said,  they  certainly 
didn't  intend  to  eat  more,  and  it  was  to  Derek  that  the 
iniquitous  idea  came  first. 

"  Supposing,"  he  said,  "  we  each  took  one  more  . . . 
and  ate  only  two  to-morrow.  It  can't  make  any 
difference." 

So  they  each  ate  one  more,  and  then  just  another. 

"  We  can't  eat  more  than  one  to-morrow,"  said 
Millicent. 

"  N-no,  I  suppose  we  can't." 

That  was  in  the  middle  of  the  morning.  Last  thing 
before  bed-time  Derek  said,  "  Let's  go  and  look  at  the 
chocolates." 

They  went  and  looked. 

"  Let's  eat  one  each,  only  one,"  he  said. 

They  each  ate  one. 

"  Now  we  can't  have  any  to-morrow,"  said  Millicent. 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Derek,  "  there's  Sunday." 

But  when  Saturday  came  he  said,  "  Supposing  we 
eat  them  to-day  and  don't  have  any  on  Sunday." 

They  went  up  and  ate  their  three. 

"  Now,"  said  Millicent,  "  we  can't  eat  any  more." 

Derek  looked  at  her  with  clear,  untroubled  eyes, 
eyes  of  perfect  innocence.  "  Supposing,"  he  said, 
"  we  did." 

"No,"  said  Millicent,  "  we  promised." 

"  There  are  quantities  and  quantities  ;  he'll  never 
know." 
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"  He  will  if  he's  counted  them." 

"  I  don't  believe,"  Derek  said,  "  he'd  count  them." 

And  he  ate  one  more.  Millicent  didn't  mean  to, 
but  before  she  knew  where  she  was  she  had  eaten  one 
more,  too. 

"  Oh,  Derek,"  she  said,  "  why  did  we  ?  " 

"  Well,  anyhow,  we've  done  it." 

"  There  isn't  very  much  difference  between  three  and 
four,  and  we'll  tell  him ;  we'll  say  we're  sorry." 

She  shut  the  drawer. 

There  wasn't  much  difference  between  three  and 
four,  but  there  was  a  horrible  difference  between  four 
and  none.  The  thought  of  the  chocolates  lying  there 
in  quantities  haunted  them  with  passion.  There 
might  be,  Derek  said,  a  ginger  one,  and  they  hadn't 
had  a  ginger  one.  They  were  tortured  by  the  thought 
of  the  ginger  one  they  hadn't  had.  And,  when  bed- 
time was  near,  Derek  came  softly  and  whispered, 
"  Supposing  we  go  and  see  if  there's  a  ginger  one." 

Softly,  with  a  terrible,  overwhelming  sense  of  sin, 
they  went  into  Uncle  Charles's  bedroom.  It  was  Derek 
who  opened  the  dressing-table  drawer  and  looked  and 
turned  over  the  chocolates.  They  had  begun  to  strike 
the  second  layer. 

"  I  believe,"  he  said,  "  that's  one,  there,  that  square 
one." 

"  Bite  it  and  see." 

"  If  I  bite  it  I  shall  have  to  eat  it."     He  bit  it. 

Then  Millicent  found  a  square  one  and  ate  it.     There 
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were  still  quantities  and  quantities,   nearly  all  the 
second  layer. 

"  We've  broken  our  promise,"  she  said. 

"  If  we've  broken  it,"  said  Derek,  "  it  doesn't  matter 
how  many  more  we  eat." 

They  ate  one,  two,  three  more  and  then  shut  the 
drawer  with  a  bang  and  listened.  Somebody  was 
coming  up  the  stair  ;  it  was  Daddy.  He  put  his  head 
in  at  the  door.  "  Chocolates  ?  "  he  said.  "  Don't 
eat  too  many,"  and  went  out  again. 

"  He  didn't  say,   '  Don't  eat  more  than  three,'  ' 
said  Millicent. 

"  No,  but  what  would  he  say  if  he  knew  ?  "  said 
Derek. 

"  How  much  more  have  we  eaten  than  we  ought  to  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     I  didn't  count." 

"  Do  you  think  Daddy  knows  we  were  only  to  eat 
three  ?  " 

"  P'raps  he  doesn't,"  Derek  said. 

They  slunk  downstairs  to  say  good  night. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Matty,  "  you're  not  eating  too  many 
chocolates." 

"  Oh,  no,  Mummy,  I  don't  think  we  are,"  said 
Millicent. 

"  Uncle  Charles  said  you  weren't  to  eat  more  than 
three  a  day.  He  said  you  promised." 

"  Yes,  Mummy,  we  did." 

They  slunk  upstairs  to  bed.  They  knew  that  they 
were  wicked. 
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But  Sunday,  the  last  day,  was  the  worst.  The 
impulse  that  drove  them  to  the  dressing-table  drawer 
was  irresistible.  Their  whole  being  ached  for  chocolates. 
Hitherto  they  had  kept  a  sort  of  faith  with  each  other. 
Neither  had  visited  the  dressing-table  drawer  alone. 
But  to-day,  after  they  had  visited  it  together,  first 
Millicent,  then  Derek,  went  up  alone.  It  was  as  if  the  last 
supreme  act  of  the  crime  could  only  be  consummated 
in  secrecy.  And  in  the  evening,  when  they  opened  the 
drawer  for  the  last  time  together,  not  a  chocolate  was 
left. 

"  Are  you  sure,"  said  Derek,  "  there's  not  another 
layer  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure,  I've  looked.     You  finished  them." 

'  You  didn't  leave  many." 

"  I  left  more  than  I've  eaten." 

"  Do  you  know,  Milly,  we're  thieves." 

'  We're  not,  they're  his  chocolates  and  he's  our 
uncle." 

'  What  do  you  suppose  he'll  do  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  He'll  tell  Mummy  and  there'll  be 
a  punishment.  An  awful  punishment." 

"  Really  we  ought  to  be  sent  to  prison  if  we're 
thieves.  Uncle  Charles  wouldn't  send  us,  would  he  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  he  would.  After  all,  Daddy's  his 
brother.  But  he'll  get  us  punished." 

"  Whatever  shall  we  do  ?  " 

'  There's  one  thing.  I  can  burst  open  the  money- 
box and  go  into  the  village  and  buy  some  more  and  put 
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them  there.  I  could  put  them  in  the  same  box  and 
he'd  never  know.  I'll  get  up  early  and  do  it  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  before  he  comes  back.  Then  it  won't 
matter  so  much." 

"  And  we  could  still  eat  the  number  we're  supposed 
to,"  said  Derek. 

"  We'd  have  to,  so  as  he  shouldn't  know." 

And  Millicent  went  to  bed  thinking  how  she  would 
get  up  early  in  the  morning  and  break  open  the  money- 
box and  go  into  the  village  and  buy  more  chocolates 
and  put  them  in  the  drawer.  They'd  be  there  long 
before  Uncle  Charles  could  get  back  from  London  or 
Mummy  think  of  looking  in  the  drawer.  If  you  put 
back  what  you'd  taken  you  weren't  a  thief,  even  if 
they  couldn't  be  the  same  chocolates.  She  supposed 
it  would  be  a  pound  box  and  they  were  the  best  choco- 
lates ;  she  wondered  whether  there  would  be  enough 
money  ;  she  thought  there  would  be  ;  the  money-box 
hadn't  been  opened  for  some  time,  and  if  only  Mummy 
didn't  know  how  much  there  was  in  it  they  would  be 
safe.  Perhaps  Mummy  didn't  know. 

Millicent  was  reckoning  without  Derek's  gift  for 
repentance.  When  Matty  came  to  tuck  him  up  and  kiss 
him  good  night  she  found  him  crying. 

"  What  is  it,  my  darling,  tell  Mother." 

"  Oh,  Mummy,  I've  done  such  a  dreadful  thing. 
It's  the  worst  thing  you  could  think  of,  if  you  was  to 
think  and  think." 

"  What,  darling,  what  have  you  done  ?  " 
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"  I've  stolen  Uncle  Charles's  chocolates.  He  said 
we  was  to  eat  three  once  a  day,  and  I — I've  been  and 
eaten  them,  every  one." 

He  clung  to  her  sobbing. 

"  By  yourself,  Derry  ?  " 

"  No,  not  quite  by  myself.  But  I  think  I  ate 
most." 

"  Oh,  my  darling,  that  was  very  wrong.  .  .  .  And 
Millicent,  did  she  eat  more  than  her  three  ?  No,  don't 
tell  me." 

"  I  won't.  It  was  my  fault.  I  began  it  and  I  ate 
the  last." 

"  But  didn't  you  know  that  that  was  thieving  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mummy,  I'm  a  thief.  Shall  I  have  to  go  to 
prison  ?  " 

"  No,  not  to  prison.  Perhaps  Uncle  Charles  will 
forgive  you,  if  you  ask  him.  But  you'll  have  to  be 
severely  punished." 

"  What  is  severely  punished  ?  ' 

"  Well,  it'll  be  something  very  hard  to  bear." 

Matty  had  not  yet  thought  of  the  punishment.  She 
hadn't  been  prepared  for  the  sin.  She  would  have  to 
ask  John. 

'  You  see,  it  isn't  only  thieving.  You  broke  your 
promise.  That's  dishonourable." 

"  What's  dishonourable  ?  " 

"  It's — it's "  Matty  couldn't  think  how  you 

were  to  say  what  dishonourable  was. 

"  It's  not  keeping  trust,  making  people  think  you're 
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going  to  do  something  and  then  not  doing  it.  You  know 
what  it  is  when  Mummy  trusts  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  know  that." 

"  Well,  nobody  trusts  a  dishonourable  person.  You 
wouldn't  like  not  to  be  trusted  ?  " 

"  But  you  will  trust  me,  Mummy  ?  You  will  trust 
me  ?  I'll  never  do  it  again,  I  promise." 

"  You  must  keep  your  promise,  darling." 

"  I  will.     I  will.     Have  you  forgiven  me,  Mummy  ?  " 

'  Yes,  I've  forgiven  you.  But  you'll  have  to  be 
punished  all  the  same." 

"  Shall  I  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  so,  little  son." 

But  she  kissed  him  good  night.  Long  after  she  had 
gone  he  lay  awake,  sobbing  and  wondering  what  the 
punishment  would  be.  And  through  it  all  went  the  pang 
of  his  sin.  He  had  been  a  thief,  a  thief. 

In  her  bed  in  the  little  back  room  that  had  once  been 
the  day  nursery,  Millicent  lay  calm  and  apparently 
unconscious  of  sin.  She  put  up  her  arms  when  Matty 
bent  over  her. 

"  Good  night,  Mummy,"  she  said. 

"  Millicent,  did  you  eat  up  Uncle  Charles's  choco- 
lates ?  " 

"  I,  Mummy  ?  "  She  didn't  mean  to  tell  a  lie,  she 
was  only  trying  to  gain  time. 

"  Yes,  you.     Derry  has  confessed." 

"  Oh-h !     Did  he  say  I  ate  them  ?  " 

"  He  said  it  was  his  fault." 
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"  So  it  was  his  fault.  He  began  it.  He  said  we'd 
do  it  first.  I'd  never  have  thought  of  it." 

"  But  you  did  it,  too  ?  You,  a  big  girl.  How  could 
you,  Milly  ?  " 

"  Well,  when  you  once  begin  eating  chocolates  you've 
got  to  go  on." 

'  You  haven't.  You  can  stop  when  you  choose.  I 
didn't  know  you  were  a  little  greedy  girl.  And  Milly, 
you  stole  those  chocolates." 

"  I  didn't.  I  was  going  to  get  some  more  and 
put  them  back.  If  you  put  back  things  that's  not 
stealing." 

"  I  daresay  you  didn't  mean  to  steal  them.  But 
you  broke  your  promise.  That's  very  wicked." 

"  It  isn't.  Uncle  Charles  shouldn't  have  made  me 
promise." 

And  Milly  began  to  cry,  not  because  she  had  been 
naughty,  but  because  she  couldn't  bear  to  think  she 
wasn't  good.  And  she  didn't  say  she  was  sorry  or  ask 
her  mother  to  forgive  her. 

"  You  must  ask  God  to  forgive  you,"  said  Matty. 

"  God  has  forgiven  me,"  said  Milly  ;  "  he's  not  mean 
enough  not  to." 

"  You  must  ask  him  all  the  same.  And  you'll  have 
to  be  punished  to-morrow." 

"  That  isn't  fair  when  I  was  going  to  put  them  back. 
Will  Derry  be  punished  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I'm  afraid  he  will." 

After  her  mother  had  left  her  Milly  went  on  crying, 
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but  more  in  anger  than  in  sorrow.  She  was  very  angry 
with  Derek  for  confessing.  Nobody  need  have  known 
a  thing  if  he  hadn't  told  Mummy.  It  was  too  silly  and 
stupid  of  him  to  have  told,  as  if  a  little  more  naughti- 
ness mattered  to  him  when  he  was  always  naughty, 
while  she  was  always  good.  It  was  good  of  her  to 
think  of  putting  back  the  chocolates  ;  but,  she  said  to 
herself,  "If  I'm  to  be  punished  for  eating  them  I  shan't 
put  them  back.  That's  only  fair." 

And  in  the  morning  Derek  was  whipped  and  Millicent 
was  sent  to  bed.  And  when  Mrs.  Fielding  wrote  and 
invited  them  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  Eliot  and 
Jerry  they  were  not  allowed  to  go. 

And,  after  all,  when  Uncle  Charles  came  back  from 
London,  and  they  had  to  confess  to  him,  he  only  laughed 
in  their  faces. 

"  Why,  you  little  duffers,  I  never  thought  you 
wouldn't  eat  'em.  You  should  have  come  to  me  instead 
of  going  blubbing  to  your  mother.  I  wouldn't  have  told 
of  you." 

And,  to  Matty  and  John,  he  said,  "  If  they  hadn't 
blubbed  you'd  never  have  thought  there  was  any  sin 
in  it.  Two  kids  gobbling  up  a  pound  of  chocolates- 
I'd  have  done  it  myself  if  I'd  been  them." 

"  Yes,  Charles,  I'm  sure  you  would,"  said  Matty. 
"  Then  why  did  you  put  temptation  in  their  way  ?  " 

"  I  wanted  to  see  what  the  little  beggars  would  do, 
that's  why." 

Uncle  Charles  stayed  another  week  and  on  into  the 
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next  and  the  next,  until  Matty  began  to  wonder  if  he 
would  ever  go.  Nothing  had  come  of  his  journey  to 
London,  and  they  began  to  suspect  that  the  whole  thing 
had  been  planned  by  Charles  as  a  flight  from  the  res- 
traints of  the  Rectory ;  his  face  on  his  return  looked 
more  than  ever  battered  and  debauched. 

He  spent  his  time  sitting  hunched  up  over  the  fire 
in  John's  study,  smoking  John's  tobacco.  Three  or  four 
times  a  day  he  got  up  and  went  out,  as  he  said,  to 
stretch  his  legs.  He  stretched  them  in  the  direction  of 
the  Unicorn  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  when  he  came 
back  there  was  always  a  smell  of  whisky  about  his 
mouth. 

"  How  long  do  you  think  he'll  stay,  darling  ?  "  said 
Matty. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  John.  "  I  can't  turn  him  out 
as  long  as  he  behaves  himself,  poor  old  thing.  He  isn't 
doing  any  harm,  so  far." 

So  far  Charles  had  kept  sober,  or  if  not  precisely 
sober,  not  what  he  called  "  noticeably  tight,  "not  drunk 
in  that  grand  style  and  with  that  abandonment  that 
John  had  looked  for.  It  was  as  if  he  spared  Matty  and 
the  children,  or  as  if  he  offered  his  moderate  sobriety 
as  security  for  his  loan. 

Annie  in  Liverpool  wrote  in  abject  gratitude  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  the  cheque.  She  hoped  John 
would  keep  Charles  as  long  as  possible.  "  The  change  is 
doing  him  so  much  good,  and  I  feel  he  is  safe  with  you. 
If  only  he  could  find  something  to  do," 
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"  Well,  he  isn't  likely  to  find  anything  to  do  here," 
said  John.  "  But  no  doubt  poor  Annie  gets  on  better 
without  him." 

It  was  evident  that  Charles  was  putting  off  as  long 
as  he  could  the  day  when  he  would  have  to  get  up  and 
look  for  a  job. 

"  I  think,"  said  John,  "  he's  a  bit  afraid  of  himself. 
He's  trying  to  get  sober  first.  As  long  as  he  can 
manage  it  better  here  we  ought  to  keep  him." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  we  ought,"  said  Matty. 

He  didn't  give  much  trouble.  He  was  content  to 
sit  smoking  over  the  study  fire  while  John  and  Matty 
went  their  rounds  in  the  parish,  and  when  people 
called  he  refused  to  show  himself.  "  They  haven't 
come  to  see  me,"  he  would  say. 

Then  one  day  he  went  up  to  the  Unicorn  towards 
noon  and  didn't  come  back  for  lunch. 

"  Wherever  do  you  think  he  is  ?  "  said  Matty. 

"  I  think,"  said  Derek,  "  he's  gone  for  a  walk." 

"  Did  you  see  him  go  ?  " 

"  Yes,  me  and  Milly  saw  him." 

"  Did  he  go  up  the  hill  or  down  it  ?  " 

"  Up,  towards  the  village." 

"  There  isn't  anything  he  can  do  in  the  village,"  said 
Matty,  "  is  there  ?  " 

John  did  not  answer. 

By  three  o'clock  he  had  not  come  back. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  district  visitors'  tea-party. 
John  and  Matty  were  visiting  in  the  Backs  that 
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afternoon.  Returning  to  the  Rectory  at  four  o'clock 
they  were  met  by  Deny  and  Milly  running  down  the 
garden  path. 

"  Oh,  Daddy,  come,  come  quick.  Uncle  Charles  is 
lying  on  the  floor  and  he  won't  get  up." 

"  I  think  he's  dead,"  said  Deny. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  said  John. 

"  He's  in  his  bedroom,  all  tumbled  over  by  the  fire- 
place. We  found  him  there,"  said  Milly. 

The  children  were  frightened  and  at  the  same  time 
excited  at  having  found  Uncle  Charles. 

John  and  Matty  ran  upstairs  to  the  bedroom.  He 
went  in  first,  looked  at  his  brother,  and  came  out  again 
in  a  great  hurry. 

"  Go  away,  children.    Matty,  you'd  better  not  go  in. " 

But  Matty  had  gone  in. 

Charles  was  lying  in  a  heap  on  the  floor  before  the 
fireplace  with  one  leg  doubled  under  him.  His  face 
was  deeply  flushed,  and  he  was  very  still,  fixed  in  the 
attitude  in  which  he  had  fallen. 

"  John,"  said  she,  "  he  is  dead." 

John  scowled.     "  Dead-drunk,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  John " 

"  You'd  better  go." 

"  Can't  I  help  you  ?  " 

"No.     Keep  the  children  away." 

"  Go  away,  dears.  John,  the  district  visitors  are 
all  there  in  the  dining-room.  Do  you  think  they  heard 
him  fall  ?  " 
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'  Very  likely,"  said  John,  with  a  grim  smile. 

"  Has  he — has  he  hurt  himself  ?  " 

"  Not  he.  I  do  wish  you'd  go  away.  I've  got  to  get 
him  to  bed." 

"  But  you  can't  lift  him  all  by  yourself." 

"  I  can.     My  dear  girl,  do  go  away." 

The  figure  on  the  floor  stirred  ominously. 

"  Go  away  quick." 

John  fairly  shouted  at  her,  and  Matty  went. 

It  was  horrible ;  but  nobody  but  John  knew  how 
horrible  it  was  as  he  washed  his  hands  in  the  bath-room 
with  Matty's  scented  soap. 

By  hauling,  propping  and  pushing  he  had  got 
the  obscene  thing  on  to  the  bed.  He  left  it 
there. 

When  he  had  washed,  and  changed  his  clothes,  he 
went  down  into  the  dining-room. 

Matty  had  been  explaining  to  the  district  visitors. 
They  were  all  sitting  together  round  the  dining-room 
table,  Mrs.  Ransome,  Mrs.  Caldecott,  Miss  lies,  Miss 
Begbie,  and  Miss  Minchin ;  the  tea-things  and  the  cake 
had  been  brought  in.  They  waited.  Wondered  and 
waited. 

"I'm  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting,"  Matty  said, 
trying  to  look  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  "  But  my 
husband's  brother  has  been  taken  ill." 

"  Was  it  a  fit  ?"  said  Mrs.  Ransome. 

(Then  they  had  heard  him  fall.) 

"  No.     It  wasn't  a  fit." 
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"  I  saw  him  coming  up  the  garden  walk,"  said  Miss 
Minchin. 

"  Oh,"  thought  Matty,  "  how  did  he  come  ?  Was  he 
reeling  terribly,  and  did  Miss  Minchin  see  him  reel  ?  " 
If  she  did,  it  would  be  all  over  the  village  by  to-morrow 
morning. 

And  she  saw  Mrs.  Ransome  look  at  the  landlady  of 
the  White  Hart,  and  the  landlady  of  the  White  Hart 
look  at  Mrs.  Ransome.  They  knew.  Perhaps  Charles 
had  been  to  the  White  Hart.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Caldecott 
had  served  him. 

"  Well,  poor  gentleman,"  said  Mrs.  Caldecott,  "  I 
do  hope  hell  get  better  soon." 

"  I  think  he  will,"  said  Matty.  She  could  hear  over- 
head the  sounds  made  by  John  getting  Charles  into  bed. 
Once  he  let  him  go  and  Charles  slipped  with  a  loud  thud 
on  to  the  floor.  Ah1  the  district  visitors  looked  at  their 
plates.  Never  in  all  her  safe,  happy  life  had  Matty 
passed  so  agonising  a  moment.  She  couldn't  bear  to 
think  of  John  upstairs  struggling  with  the  great  heavy 
beast,  trying  to  lift  him.  She  thought :  "  If  only  I'd 
stayed  and  taken  his  feet  while  John  took  his  head." 

Presently  John  came  down  again,  looking  cool  and 
clean  and  tidy,  really  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Crawford,"  said  Miss  Minchin,  "I'm  so 
sorry  to  hear  about  your  brother." 

"  It's  nothing,"  said  John.  "  He'll  be  all  right  to- 
morrow." But  he  knew  they  knew. 

Charles  stayed  another  week.  He  wasn't  fit  to 

I 
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travel,  fit  only  to  stretch  his  legs  and  crawl  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  where  the  Unicorn  hung  out  its  sign. 

And  John  had  to  go  round  to  all  the  inns  in  Wyck, 
to  the  Unicorn,  the  White  Hart,  the  Red  Lion,  the 
Queen's  Head,  the  King's  Head,  the  Talbot  Arms,  the 
Bell,  and  the  Three  Magpies,  and  tell  the  landlords  not 
to  serve  his  brother  with  any  drink.  Charles  had  a 
secret  store,  which  he  kept  in  the  drawer  where  the 
chocolates  had  been,  hidden  under  a  pile  of  handker- 
chiefs. John  found  it  there  and  took  it  away. 

And  Charles,  unable  to  obtain  a  drink  either  at  the 
Rectory  or  any  inn  in  Wyck,  declared  that  he  couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer.  He  had  never  been  so  insulted 
in  his  life.  Some  people  mightn't  be  able  to  drink  a 
harmless  whisky  and  soda  without  getting  drunk; 
John  had  no  business  to  assume  that  he  couldn't.  He 
would  go  to-morrow. 

And  he  went,  having  first  borrowed  from  John  the 
money  for  his  fare. 
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Miss  MINCHIN  had  seen  the  rector's  brother  reeling  up 
the  garden  walk,  she  had  heard  his  feet  stumbling  as  he 
struggled  with  the  stairs,  she  had  heard  the  creaking 
of  the  bannisters  and  the  two  thuds  on  the  floor  over- 
head, and  she  had  no  doubt  as  to  what  was  the  matter 
with  Mr.  Charles. 

And  the  next  day  Miss  Minchin  called  on  Mrs.  Wad- 
dington  at  Lower  Wyck  Manor  and  asked  her  if  she 
had  met  Mr.  Charles  Crawford  who  was  staying  at  the 
Rectory. 

Mrs.  Waddington  had  not  met  him,  but  she  under- 
stood that  the  rector  had  a  brother  staying  with  him. 

"  And  is  he  at  all  like  our  dear  rector  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed.  Very  far  from  it.  I'm  afraid  he's  a 
great  anxiety  and  trouble  to  him." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

Miss  Minchin  lowered  her  voice. 

"  Well,  I'm  afraid,  Mrs.  Waddington,  he  takes  too 
much." 

"  Takes  too  much  ?     You  don't  mean  he  drinks  ?  " 
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"  It's  very  shocking,  but  that  is  what  he  does." 

"  But  surely  the  rector  could  prevent  that.  He 
needn't  give  him  anything." 

"  It's  not  at  the  Rectory  he  gets  it.  I  believe  he  goes 
round  to  the  public-houses." 

"  How  very  disgraceful.  But  do  you  positively 
know,  Miss  Minchin,  that  this  is  true?  " 

"  He  was  seen  yesterday  at  the  district  visitors'  party. 
I  saw  him  myself  through  the  window  coming  up  the 
garden.  He  couldn't  walk  straight.  Then  we  heard 
noises  overhead.  He  fell  on  the  floor.  The  poor  little 
children  found  him.  You  could  hear  them  screaming 
to  the  rector  to  come.  Terrified,  they  were.  Then 
the  rector  and  Mrs.  Crawford  went  upstairs,  and  pre- 
sently she  came  down,  looking  very  queer,  and  said 
Mr.  Crawford's  brother  was  taken  ill.  But  we  knew 
what  his  illness  was.  Very  unpleasant  for  them,  happen- 
ing on  the  district  visitors'  day." 

"  Very.     He  couldn't  have  chosen  a  worse  day." 

"  No.  We  none  of  us  knew  where  to  look  when  the 
rector  came  in.  I  will  say  he  carried  it  off  very  well. 
But  what  he  must  have  been  feeling,  Mrs.  Wadding- 
ton " 

"  It  must  have  been  very  disagreeable  for  Mrs- 
Crawford,  too." 

"  Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Crawford  would  feel 
it  half  so  much." 

"  She'd  feel  it  if  she  knew  how  we  were  talking  about 
it.  I  hope,  Miss  Minchin,  you  won't  let  this  go  any 
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further.  The  rector's  friends  must  all  wish  to  spare 
him." 

"  I  am  the  rector's  friend.  I  certainly  shall  not  say 
anything  he  wouldn't  like  said.  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  a 
dreadful  worry  to  him.  I  wish  he  had  someone  with 
him  who  could  see  him  through  this  trouble.  Someone 
who  could  really  help." 

"  He  has  his  wife." 

"  Yes,  but  do  you  think  Mrs.  Crawford  would  be  any 
good  to  him  at  a  time  like  this  ?  I  don't  believe  there's 
very  much  in  her." 

"  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Waddington,  "  there's  all  he 
wants."  She  had  no  patience  with  Miss  Minchin  when 
she  talked  about  the  rector,  as  if  she  ought  to  have  been 
his  wife.  "  You  forget  that  they  are  devoted  to  each 
other." 

"  The  rector  would  be  devoted  no  matter  what  sort 
of  woman  he  married.  He  married  for  better,  for 
worse,  and  he's  bound  to  stand  by  his  wife,  however 
unsuited  to  him  she  may  be." 

"  I  should  think  he  would  stand  by  her.  As  for  being 
unsuited,  is  there  anybody  in  this  parish  he'd  have  done 
better  to  marry  ?  " 

"  I  don't  say  that." 

"  I  should  think  not ;  Mrs.  Crawford  is  a  dear  little 
woman,  and  I'm  fond  of  her." 

"  We  all  know  those  dear  little  women." 

"  Dear  little  women  who  love  their  husbands  and  make 
them  happy  all  their  lives.  There  aren't  many  like  her. ' ' 
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"  And  who  wouldn't  want  to  make  the  rector  happy  ? 
He's  so  good  and  patient  and  so  easy  to  please." 

"  You  think  he's  easily  pleased  with  Mrs.  Crawford, 
do  you  ?  I  tell  you  they're  devoted,  very  exceptionally 
devoted.  Why,  he's  as  much  in  love  with  her  now  after 
eleven  years  of  marriage  as  he  was  on  his  wedding-day. 
Even  in  clergyman's  families  you  won't  find  many 
marriages  like  that/' 

"  I  know.     I've  seen  them  together." 

"  And  the  poor  people  adore  her." 

"  She  is  very  good  to  the  poor." 

"  Well,  then,  what  more  do  you  want  ?  Can  Mrs. 
Crawford  do  much  more  than  make  herself  loved  ? 
And  do  you  think  an  old  maid  is  ever  a  good  judge  of  a 
married  woman  ?  " 

"I'm  saying  nothing  against  Mrs.  Crawford.  She  can 
be  very  charming." 

"  Can  be  ?  She  always  is.  She's  been  charming  to 
you,  though  you  don't  like  her.  I'm  sure  I  can't  think 
why." 

"  There  is  no  why.  If  I  say  she's  charming,  isn't 
that  enough  ?  " 

"It's  better  than  what  you  have  said.  .  .  .  And 
my  dear  Miss  Minchin,  for  the  rector's  sake — you 
like  the  rector  if  you  don't  like  his  wife — you're  going 
to  forget  this  sad  story  you've  told  me  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  am.     It  won't  go  any  further." 

But  it  went  as  far  as  Mrs.  Robert  Fielding,  whom 
Miss  Minchin  met  going  into  the  Market  Square,  and  a 
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little  way  further  to  Miss  Norton  at  the  school,  and  when 
Mrs.  Waddington  met  Mrs.  Hawtrey  of  Medlicott  it  went 
further  still,  and  though  Mrs.  Waddington  had  begged 
that  it  might  stop  there,  when  Mrs.  Hawtrey  met  Mrs. 
Markham  of  Wyck  Wold  it  went  to  her,  and  from  her  it 
spread  to  all  the  parsonages  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
Edward  and  Alice  Farrar  came  from  Upper  Speed  to 
condole  with  John  and  Matty  and  find  out  more  about 
it ;  so  that  in  no  time  all  the  parish  and  the  county 
knew  that  the  rector  had  a  brother  who  drank — oh, 
disgracefully — in  public-houses. 

And  Miss  Minchin,  on  her  way  from  Miss  Norton's 
school,  turned  in  at  the  White  Hart  to  see  whether  Mrs. 
Caldecott  could  be  made  to  say  anything.  Miss  Min- 
chin burned  to  know  whether  Mr.  Charles  had  been 
seen  in  the  bar  of  the  White  Hart,  and  whether  Mrs. 
Caldecott  had  served  him. 

"  You  know,  Mrs.  Caldecott,  that  the  rector's 
brother  drinks  ?  " 

"  So  they  say,  but  I  don't  listen  to  half  what  they 
say." 

"  Well,  but  you  must  have  seen  for  yourself  the  other 
day." 

"HI  saw  anything  or  heard  anything  I  shall  hold 
my  tongue  about  it,  and  I  should  advise  you,  Miss 
Minchin,  to  do  the  same." 

"  Has  he  been  at  the  White  Hart  ?  " 

Mrs.  Caldecott  laughed.  "I'm  sure  I  don't  know, 
and  if  I  did  I  wouldn't  tell  you.  I  won't  have  it  said 
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that  I  tell  tales  all  over  the  parish.  If  you're  so  fond 
of  the  rector  you'd  better  not  know  anything  if  you're 
asked." 

"  I  ?  I  won't  say  a  word.  I  knew  you  knew  as 
much  as  I  do." 

"  Yes,  and  no  more,"  said  Mrs.  Caldecott  as  she 
opened  the  passage  door  to  let  Miss  Minchin  out. 

She  looked  in  at  the  bar  where  Mr.  Caldecott,  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  was  all  alone,  polishing  up  pewter.  To 
him  Mrs.  Caldecott  related  her  encounter  with  Miss 
Minchin. 

"  Nasty  cat.  She'll  spread  that  tale  up  and  down 
the  parish,  you'll  see.  And  it's  all  spite  because  the 
rector  didn't  marry  her." 

"  You  didn't  say  anything  about  the  rector  coming 
round  and  telling  us  not  to  serve  him,  did  you  ?  " 

"  Not  me.  And  if  all  the  other  landlords  will  hold 
their  tongues " 

"  Well,  I  bet  they  haven't  got  the  start  of  Miss 
Minchin." 

And  Grace  Minchin  went  her  rounds,  visiting  the 
poor  and  sick  people,  bringing  them  soup  and  packets 
of  tea  and  tobacco,  little  gifts  that  made  her  acceptable  ; 
she  turned  in  at  the  Girls'  Club,  and  took  her  evening 
class  and  her  Sunday  school ;  she  went  with  a  meek  and 
holy  expression  on  her  face,  slightly  exalted,  doing  the 
rector's  business,  feeling  herself  gentle  and  kind,  with 
a  heart  full  of  love  for  the  sick  and  poor  people. 
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Going  out  of  one  of  the  cottages  in  Sheep  Street 
(where  old  Mrs.  Hinton  lived  who  had  the  bad  leg)  Grace 
met  the  rector. 

"  Well,  Grace,  still  busy  about  some  kindness  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  do  much." 

"  You  do  a  very  great  deal.  I  don't  know  what 
the  village  would  do  without  you." 

"  It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  help  you. 
You  do  know  that." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it." 

He  was  still  sorry  for  her  because  she  loved  him. 

And  as  she  looked  at  his  kind,  worried  face  Miss 
Minchin  was  troubled  because  she  had  spread  that  tale 
about  his  brother.  And  suddenly  she  remembered  how 
she  had  once  brought  a  still  more  scandalous  tale  to  the 
rector  and  he  had  reproached  her.  She  could  see  her- 
self standing  up  before  him  in  the  study ;  she  could  see 
his  stern,  indignant  face  and  hear  his  voice,  coldly 
rebuking.  She  could  see  herself  crying,  and  she  felt 
again  the  deadly  pang  that  had  seized  her  at  the  time. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "I've  never  forgotten 
something  you  once  said  to  me." 

"  I  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you.  I'd  come  to  you  with  some  silly  scandal, 
something  I  supposed  you  ought  to  know  so  that  you 
could  stop  it  going  round,  and  you  told  me  I  could  stop 
it  myself  by  not  listening.  I  oughtn't  to  have  told 
you  that  story.  I've  often  thought  of  it,  and  been 
sorry,  and  wanted  to  tell  you  I  was  sorry." 
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"  I  haven't  remembered  it  against  you.  I  remember 
nothing  but  your  goodness  and  kindness." 

"I've  remembered  it  against  myself." 

"  It's  a  long  time  ago.     You  were  young  then." 

"  I  was  old  enough  to  know." 

She  felt  that  by  confessing  to  a  sin  done  years  ago  she 
was  absolved  from  the  sin  done  yesterday. 

"It  was  very  wrong  of  me." 

"  I  was  sure  your  kind  heart  would  show  you  that, 
Grace.  I've  no  doubt  /  was  very  rude  and  bad 
tempered  about  it." 

"  You  weren't.  You  were  goodness  itself.  You 
always  are." 

"No.     No.     My   impatience   and  my  bad  temper 

keep  me  very  far  from  goodness.  .  .  .  But  back- 
biting, Grace,  is  terrible.  It's  a  sort  of  murder.  It's 
hitting  something  helpless  that  can't  defend  itself. 
It's  a  sin  of  cruelty.  You  see,  my  soul  has  a  decent 
life  in  other  people's  minds  so  long  as  nobody  knows  my 
failing  ;  if  you  tell  my  failing  you  kill  that  life  of  my  soul 
and  I  can  never  get  it  again.  What  we  need  is  a  feeling 
of  the  sacredness  of  people.  Just  people.  The  tramp 
on  the  road  has  a  sacred  inviolable  life.  His  failing  is 
his  own  secret." 

"  Is  it,  if  he  lets  it  be  seen  ?  " 

"  Yes,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  I've  no  business 
with  it.  At  least  I  might  say '  I  met  a  tramp  going  along 
the  road  very  drunk,'  because  nobody  knows  who 
the  tramp  is.  But  I  should  think  twice  before  I  said 
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'  I  met  Bill  Jakes  very  drunk  going  down  Sheep  Street.' 
Because  everybody  knows  Bill  Jakes." 

"  Everybody  knows  he  drinks." 

"  Then  I  admit  he's  so  dead  that  I  can't  kill 
him.  The  unforgivable  sin  is  telling  somebody  who 
doesn't  know." 

She  had  sinned  the  unforgivable  sin.  Did  he  know  ? 
Was  he  gently,  subtly,  rebuking  her  ?  She  turned 
him  from  the  trail  by  sending  him  back  to  the 
past. 

"  That's  what  I  did— that  time,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  well,  if  you  only  told  me.  Perhaps  the  rector 
doesn't  count.  You  knew  I  was  a  cul-de-sac." 

No,  he  didn't  know.  He  believed  in  her.  He  re- 
membered nothing  but  her  goodness  and  kindness. 
And  she  was  ashamed ;  she  saw  herself  as  he  saw  all 
those  who  did  what  she  had  done,  sinners  of  the 
unforgivable  sin. 

"  Mr.  Crawford,  what  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  then  ?  " 

"  The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Killing  another 
person's  soul.  Enslaving  their  soul  with  ours.  Deny- 
ing their  spiritual  freedom." 

"Not  slander  ?  " 

"  No.     Not  slander.     Tyranny." 

Then  she  was  safe. 

He  meditated. 

"To  be  always  kind,  Grace,  always  kind.  If  one 
only  could  be " 
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"  I  should  have  thought  no  one  was  kinder  than 
you." 

'  You  don't  know  me.  Not  bad  temper  only,  but 
pride  and  vanity,  and  lots  of  little  meannesses  that  only 
myself  knows." 

"  Do  any  of  us  know  ourselves  ?  " 

"  We  should  try  to.  It's  the  first  step  to  knowing 
God." 

He  had  never  said  so  much,  never  gone  so  far  in 
intimacy.  Something  secret  and  sacred  passed  between 
them,  and  Grace  suffered  a  conversion. 

They  were  walking  on  together  up  the  village  street 
towards  the  Unicorn  and  Lower  Speed  Hill,  and  it  was 
there  that  the  light  came  to  her.  She  was  not  aware 
of  it  all  at  once. 

"  I  hope  your  brother  is  better,"  she  said. 

It  was  the  Unicorn  that  made  her  think  of 
him. 

"  Yes,  he  is  in  Liverpool  now.  He  left  us 
yesterday." 

"  You  must  miss  him." 

Better  to  talk  of  him  as  if  he  could  be  missed. 

"  Ye — yes,  Charles  has  a  kind  heart ;  sort  of  fellow 
who'd  spend  his  last  shilling  on  chocolates  for  the 
children." 

They  parted  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

"  Come  and  see  Matty  soon,"  he  said. 

"  I'll  come." 

He  thought — the  Unicorn  made  him  think  of  it— 
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"  She  knows,  but  I  can  trust  her  not  to  tell.  It  was 
pretty  of  her  to  ask  me  if  I  missed  him/' 

And  she  thought :  "  How  good  he  is.  If  only  I  could 
be  like  him.  How  could  I  tell  that  tale  ?  How  could 
I  ?  Spreading  his  shame  abroad."  A  sudden  wounding 
repentance  seized  her  and  many  memories  of  his  and 
Matty's  kindness — Matty's  kindness  which  had  for- 
given her  so  much.  He  had  said,  "  Your  kind  heart 
would  show  you."  Kind?  Kind?  Her  heart  was 
not  kind.  Her  heart  turned  in  disgust  against  itself, 
and  she  vowed  then  and  there  that  never  again,  so 
long  as  she  lived,  would  she  say  an  uncharitable  word 
about  anybody.  And  she  would  try  to  love  Matty. 
She  went  into  her  house  and  knelt  down  by  her  bed, 
the  bed  where  she  had  once  lain,  night  after  night, 
sleepless  with  passion  and  jealousy,  and  prayed  that  she 
might  love  Matty. 

Thus  the  moment  that  John  had  foretold  came  at 
last  to  Grace,  and,  out  of  her  brief  communion  with  his 
goodness,  the  divine  thing  descended  on  her. 

John  was  sincere  when  he  talked  about  "  pride  and 
vanity  and  little  meannesses  that  only  myself  knows." 
It  had  struck  him  that  it  was  easy  enough  to  accuse 
oneself  of  impatience  and  bad  temper,  nobody  minded 
owning  up  to  a  bad  temper  ;  but  meanness,  now,  who 
would  willingly  confess  to  meanness  ?  Yet,  to  be 
honest  with  himself,  what  was  it  but  meanness,  that 
reluctance  that  he  felt  in  parting  with  the  fifty  pounds 
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to  Annie  ?  It  was  almost  as  if  he  had  grudged  it  to 
Annie.  No  matter  if  it  was  difficult  to  raise  so  large  a 
sum,  no  matter  if  he  couldn't  really  afford  to  give  it, 
if  given  at  all,  it  should  have  been  given  with  a  cheerful 
spirit. 

He  had  not  been  a  cheerful  giver ;  he  had  been  a  giver 
dejected  and  afraid,  asking  himself  whether  he  could 
afford  it.  Thinking  of  himself,  instead  of  thinking  only 
of  poor  Annie 

And  he  was  proud  and  vain.  It  was  all  very  well 
for  him  to  keep  his  body  in  temperance,  soberness  and 
chastity,  seeing  that  sheer  pride  would  have  prevented 
him  from  keeping  it  otherwise.  As  for  vanity,  didn't 
he  like  Miss  Minchin  to  think  well  of  him  ?  Didn't  he 
like  everybody  to  think  well  of  him  ?  And  yet  deep 
down  in  his  heart  he  didn't  care  what  anybody  thought, 
and  that  was  pride.  He  could  have  fought  the  whole 
world  for  what  he  believed,  not  caring,  and  there  would 
be  pride  in  that.  Deep  down  in  his  heart  he  cared  only 
for  Matty,  and  for  Derek  and  Millicent  a  little  way 
after  Matty.  But  didn't  he  fairly  wallow  in  the  bliss 
of  Matty's  adoration  ?  And  wasn't  it  all  very  bad  for 
him  ?  Oh,  if  he  could  only  be  single-minded  and  walk 
humbly  before  God. 

It  was  his  condemnation  of  his  brother  that  made  him 
look  into  his  own  heart  to  see  if  there  were  no  sins  there 
that  he  could  set  against  poor  Charles's  drunkenness. 
When  John  passed  a  hunchback  or  a  lame  man  on  the 
road  he  would  try  and  slink  by  unnoticed  ;  he  so  hated 
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to  show  himself  to  his  inferior  brother  upright  and  well 
formed.     Even  so,  his  own  integrity  weighed  heavy  on 
him  when  contrasted  with  Charles's  degradation. 
So  John  searched  his  heart. 

That  evening  he  and  Matty  sat  together  talking  of 

Charles. 

"  If  it  had  been  anything  but  drink,"  said  Matty. 
"  And  yet,"  said  John,  "  there  are  worse  things  than 

drunkenness,  worse  things  than  any  sins  of  the  poor 

flesh.     Dreadful  sins  of  the  spirit." 

"  They  are  not  so  disgusting,"  Matty  said.     "  When 

I  think  what  you  had  to  do  for  him." 

"  Don't  think,  forget  it.     It's  for  you  I  mind,  that 

you  should  have  been  subjected " 

"  I  wasn't  subjected.     /  didn't  put  him  to  bed." 
"  You  saw  him.     Matty,  I'd  no  business  to  let  you 

in  for  him." 

"  Darling,  it  wasn't  your  fault." 
'  Yes,  I  oughtn't  to  have  let  him  come." 
"  You  couldn't  turn  your  own  brother  from  the  door." 
"  I  could,  and  I  would  if  I  had  known." 
'  You  didn't  know.     For  all  you  knew  he  might  have 

been  different." 

"  I  knew  he  wouldn't  be.     Matty,  this  is  the  sort  of 

thing  that  makes  me  despair.   All  one's  hopes,  all  one's 

faith,  all  one's  prayers,  gone  for  nothing.     Charles  will 

simply  go  on  from  bad  to  worse.      And  I  can't  stop 

him.     Nothing  can  stop  him." 
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"  Perhaps  in  the  next  world  he'll  stop.  He'll  be 
given  a  chance." 

"  Perhaps.  But  in  this  world  he's  done  for.  And 
think  of  my  poor  old  father.  If  I  had  a  son  like  that, 
Matty,  it  would  break  my  heart." 

"  It  would  mine.  Darling  Derry.  Those  chocolates. 
You  don't  think,  John,  that  he'll  grow  up  terribly 
uncontrolled  ?  " 

John  sighed.  "  We  must  see  that  he  doesn't.  He'll 
need  very  careful  guidance.  But  there's  one  thing 
about  Derry.  You  can  always  appeal  to  his  affection. 
He's  always  sorry." 

"  Yes.  I  thought  his  little  heart  would  break  that 
night.  Milly  isn't  sorry.  But  then,  Milly's  hardly 
ever  naughty." 

"  No,  she's  a  good  little  thing." 

"  Miss  Norton  says  she's  the  best  little  girl  in  the 
school." 

Derek  and  Milhcent  were  going  to  the  little  school 
in  the  Market  Square  now.  And  always  Millicent's 
reports  were  good,  and  Derek's  were  unsatisfactory. 
Derek  showed  an  indomitable  disinclination  to 
learn. 

"  And  she'll  grow  up  good,"  said  Matty.  "  I  do 
hope  she  won't  marry  too  young,  so  that  we  can  have 
her  with  us." 

"  If  there  are  no  more  young  men  about  in  ten  years' 
time  than  there  are  now,  you  needn't  worry." 

"  It's  selfish  of  me,"  said  Matty,  "  but  I  do  want  to 
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keep  her.  I  shan't  be  able  to  bear  it  when  she  goes  to 
Cheltenham." 

"  Well,  that  time  hasn't  come  yet.  I  only  hope  I 
shall  be  able  to  afford  to  send  her  there." 

"  Oh,  John,  you  don't  think  you  won't  be  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Matty.  It  depends  on  Charles. 
Annie  may  want  a  lot  of  help." 

"  What  should  you  do  then  ?  " 

"  I  should  teach  her  myself.  But  I  hope  it  won't 
come  to  that.  Cheltenham's  the  place  for  Milly." 

So  they  talked,  so  they  planned  and  looked  forward 
and  hoped  and  feared  and  comforted  each  other. 
Charles  had  brought  the  first  awful  element  of  uncer- 
tainty into  their  life.  "  If  it  wasn't  for  Charles,"  Matty 
said,  "  we  should  be  too  happy." 

And,  after  all,  Millicent  went  to  Cheltenham;  for 
that  winter  John's  father  died  and  left  him  two  hundred 
a  year.  The  rest  of  the  old  man's  money  went  in 
legacies  to  two  old  aunts  and  in  fifty  pounds  a  year  to 
Charles,  paid  every  six  months,  just  enough  to  keep  him 
from  starvation. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  touched  the  first  instalment 
of  twenty-five  pounds  than  he  booked  his  passage  to 
New  York,  leaving  Annie  and  the  children  behind. 
He  promised  to  send  money  home  when  he  should  have 
found  a  job  in  the  United  States.  But  no  money 
came  and  no  news  of  Charles.  John  said  that  looked 
as  if  Charles  had  found  a  job,  otherwise  he  would  have 
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written  for  more  money.  Meanwhile,  out  of  his  in- 
creased income,  he  had  to  allow  Annie  a  hundred  and 
fifty  a  year,  which  left  him  little  better  off  than  he  had 
been  before. 

"  Must  you  do  it  ?  "  said^Matty,  thinking  of  her 
children. 

"  I  must.  I  can't  let  poor  Annie  starve.  It's  little 
enough.  She'll  have  to  take  a  paying  guest." 

And  Annie  in  Liverpool  took  a  paying  guest.  Her 
boy  went  into  an  office,  her  elder  girl  did  typing  for  a 
firm  of  shipowners,  and  the  younger  one  helped  her 
mother  at  home.  And  while  Annie  and  her  little  family 
lived  in  comfort,  and  Millicent  went  to  Cheltenham, 
John  sold  his  pony  and  governess-cart,  and  walked  (he 
said  walking  was  good  for  him)  ;  he  gave  up  his  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Spectator  and  Punch ;  his  clothes  got 
shabbier  and  shabbier,  and  meals  at  the  Rectory  got 
plainer  and  plainer,  and  Matty  patched  and  darned  and 
made  her  own  dresses.  She  loved  that  old  greenish 
black  coat  of  John's  that  she  was  never  tired  of  mend- 
ing, and  the  high  waistcoat  and  the  little  round  hat. 

And  the  rector  added  to  his  work  yet  another  burden. 
He  couldn't  afford  a  tutor  or  even  a  governess  for 
Derek,  so  he  taught  him  himself  till  the  little  trouble- 
some boy  was  ready  for  his  preparatory  school. 

Nobody  but  John  knew  what  it  cost  him,  the  long 
hours,  the  continued  effort  to  keep  his  temper,  to  be 
always  patient,  always  kind,  while  Derek  stumbled 
through  his  Latin  and  Greek,  worried  his  history  into 
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a  tangle,  and  made  every  possible  blunder  in  his  Euclid 
and  arithmetic.  It  wasn't  that  the  boy  was  stupid — "  No 
boy/'  said  John,  "  had  better  brains  if  only  he  would 
use  them" — but  he  was  incorrigibly  lazy  and  careless, 
and  he  hated  learning.  The  wonder  of  Derek  would  have 
become  a  vanished  dream  but  that  John  persuaded 
himself  that  it  was  all  his  fault ;  he  was  not  a  good 
teacher,  he  didn't  really  know  how  to  bring  out  what 
was  in  the  boy.  Wait  till  he  went  to  Cheltenham,  then, 
John  said,  "  we  shall  see  a  very  different  Derek."  His 
great  fear  was  lest  Derek  might  come  to  dislike  him  out 
of  sheer  boredom,  but  Derek  graciously  consented  to 
overlook  the  unpleasantness  of  his  father's  efforts.  At 
the  close  of  one  awful  morning  he  said  sweetly,  "  I 
forgive  you,  Daddy,  for  trying  to  teach  me." 

And  the  dream  of»  Rome  faded  ;  it  was  too  far  off  to 
be  worth  talking  about.  Yet,  perhaps,  they  said,  when 
all  this  business  of  education  was  ended,  they  might 
go- 
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XI 


SEVEN  years  passed,  each  year  like  the  other,  each  with 
its  long  procession  of  Sundays,  its  great  spaces  between 
Easter  and  Harvest,  Harvest  and  Christmas.  Every 
day  Matty  and  John  visited  some  cottage  or  farm, 
went  to  some  tea-party  or  gave  one,  meeting  the  same 
people  over  and  over  again ;  they  knew  at  what 
moment  the  familiar  phrases  would  be  uttered,  they 
foresaw  the  familiar  gesture  ;  they  knew  that  all  their 
days  would  be  like  this,  and  that  no  interruption  and 
no  deliverance  would  ever  come.  They  were  so  bored 
at  times  that  they  could  hardly  bear  it,  and  Rome 
seemed  farther  off  than  ever. 

And  they  were  happy,  happy  in  the  anticipation  of 
each  other,  happy  in  their  tranquil,  continual  commun- 
ion, happy  when  their  tired  eyes  looked  at  each  other  ; 
above  all,  happy  when  the  day  was  done  and  they  sat 
together  in  the  small  room  filled  with  well-known, 
beloved  objects :  the  copper  lustre  jugs  with  blue  bands 
and  raised  flowers  on  the  bands  that  Farmer  Burton 
had  given  to  Matty ;  the  red  and  white  china  dogs  that 
Mrs.  Caldecott  had  given ;  the  Lowestof t  bowl  that  Mr. 
Homer,  the  butcher,  had  won  in  a  raffle  and  presented 
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to  the  rector.  The  lamp  would  be  lit  and  one  would 
read  while  the  other  listened,  or  they  would  talk  about 
their  children.  John's  hair  was  growing  grey  at  fifty- 
three,  and  his  face  was  scored  with  little  creases ;  and 
Matty  at  forty-three  had  delicate  lines  about  her  fore- 
head and  her  eyes,  and  a  fine  powder  of  silver  in  her 
dark  hair ;  but  to  John  no  woman's  face  was  so  beautiful 
as  Matty's,  and  to  Matty  no  man's  face  so  beautiful  as 
John's. 

And  the  children  came  and  went  between  home  and 
school,  their  coming  and  going  were  the  only  changes 
their  parents  knew. 

It  was  the  midsummer  holidays,  August,  nineteen 
three.  Millicent  and  Derek  were  home  from  Cheltenham. 

Millicent  at  sixteen  was  square  and  sturdy,  square 
in  her  body,  square  in  her  forehead  and  her  chin,  the 
tip  of  her  nose  was  a  soft,  rounded  square.  She  had  a 
wide,  good  mouth,  and  slow,  quiet  brown  eyes.  She 
wore  her  brown  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  brushed  in 
two  wings  off  her  temples  and  tied  behind  with  a  black 
ribbon. 

Her  mother  said  of  her,  "  Milly  is  so  good,  so  good." 
Not  a  trace  of  the  greedy  little  girl  who  had  stolen  Uncle 
Charles's  chocolates.  So  good  that  all  through  the 
holidays  she  went  about  the  house  doing  odd  jobs, 
making  the  beds,  arranging  the  flowers,  helping  Matty 
to  patch  and  darn,  and  working  in  the  garden  with  her 
father.  So  good  that  she  was  for  ever  looking  after  the 
old  and  the  sick  people  in  the  village  taking  round  soup 
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and  tea  and  little  petticoats  and  vests  from  the  pile  of 
baby's  clothes  that  Matty  kept  ready  in  the  linen  cup- 
board. Milly's  special  pride  and  care  were  the  children 
and  the  maternity  cases.  It  was  Milly  who  tried  to 
cure  the  Mabbitt  baby  of  its  croup,  sitting  under  a 
blanket  tent  with  the  child  on  her  knee  and  holding  its 
mouth  over  a  jug  of  steaming  hops.  They  were  waiting 
for  the  doctor,  while  the  baby  struggled,  drawing  ropy, 
strangling  breaths.  Dr.  Ransome  couldn't  come,  but 
he  sent  a  bottle  of  medicine.  His  partner,  Dr.  Slade, 
couldn't  come,  but  he  sent  a  bottle  of  medicine,  too, 
and  the  medicines  didn't  look  or  smell  the  same,  so 
that  neither  Mrs.  Mabbitt  nor  her  mother,  Mrs.  Trinder, 
knew  which  was  the  right  one.  The  two  bottles  stood 
cork-full  on  the  chimney-piece.  Milly  saw  them 
there. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  give  him  his  medicine  ?  "  she 
said. 

"  I  dunnow  wich  to  give  *en." 

"  Give  'en  Dr.  Ransome ' s  meddy cine,"  said  old  Mrs. 
Trinder.  "  I  'olds  by  Dr.  Ransome." 

"  And  I  'olds  by  Dr.  Slade.  If  I  give  'en  any  I  shall 
give  'en  'is." 

The  old  woman  took  down  the  bottles  and  drew  out 
the  corks. 

"  There's  good  in  all  meddycines,"  she  said.  "  Mix 
'em." 

It  was  Milly  in  her  wisdom  who  stopped  that. 

"  No,"    she   said   firmly,  "  you    mustn't.     They're 
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different  medicines  and  they  won't  go  together.  You 
might  poison  the  child." 

She  looked  up  out  of  the  tent,  her  good,  square  face 
calm  and  competent.  "  Give  him  Dr.  Ransome's 
medicine." 

Unwilling  and  unconvinced,  Mrs.  Mabbitt  poured  out 
the  dose  and  gave  it  to  the  baby.  Milly  closed  the 
blanket  tent  again  and  the  baby  lay  quietly  in  her  arms ; 
it  began  to  breathe  more  freely  in  the  steaming  air 
inside  the  tent.  All  was  going  well  when  a  dreadful 
thing  happened.  There  was  a  long,  ropy  rattle  in  the 
baby's  throat  as  the  croup  loosened,  and  a  cry  went  up 
from  Mrs.  Mabbitt  and  Mrs.  Trinder. 

"  She's  smootherin'  the  chile.  She's  smootherin' 
the  chile." 

And  the  two  women  tore  down  Milly 's  blanket  tent, 
upsetting  the  jug  with  the  violence  of  their  movement. 
The  good  hop-tea  streamed  along  the  floor,  and  the 
baby,  scalded  by  the  splash,  screamed  loudly,  and  was 
snatched  from  Milly's  lap  by  its  frantic  mother. 

"  I'll  not  'ave  my  chile  murthered,"  she  screamed. 
"  You,  Miss,  you  know  no  more  of  chillern  than  the 
cat." 

"  The  child  was  going  on  beautifully  till  you  rushed  in 
and  spoiled  everything.  You  can  look  after  him  your- 
self. I  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  it." 

"  And  I  will  look  after  'en." 

And  Mrs.  Trinder  echoed,  "  She'll  look  after  'en.  You 
needn'  coom  'ere  no  more,  Missy." 
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Milly,  indignant  and  disgusted,  went  back  to  the 
Rectory. 

"  What  is  the  good,  Daddy,  of  trying  to  help  people 
when  they're  so  stupid  ?  " 

"  They  can't  help  being  stupid,  Milly.  You'll  have 
to  learn  to  bear  with  stupidity." 

"  I  can't  bear  with  it.  They'll  kill  that  child  between 
them.  He  was  getting  better  every  minute  with  the 
hop-tea  and  the  blanket  tent.  Everything  I  did  was 
right." 

"  How  did  you  know  about  the  hop-tea  and  the 
tent  ?  "  said  Matty. 

"  I  looked  up  croup  in  the  Family  Medicine  Book.  If 
the  baby  dies  it'll  be  Mrs.  Mabbitt's  fault  and  that  old 
woman's.  They'd  rather  it  died  their  way  than  be 
cured  my  way." 

The  baby  didn't  die.  Miraculously,  it  re- 
covered. 

And  Milly  continued  to  visit  the  sick  poor,  telling 
them  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  ;  how  they  were  to 
keep  their  windows  open  at  night,  and  make  soup  out 
of  vegetables  if  they  hadn't  got  meat,  and.  to  ask  for 
unpolished  rice  at  the  grocer's  because  it  was  more 
nourishing.  And  the  sick  poor  took  Milly's  soup  and 
puddings  and  packets  of  tea  and  laughed  at  her  behind 
her  back,  the  little  lady  who  thought  she  knew  every- 
thing. They  didn't  love  her  as  they  loved  John  and 
Matty.  They  felt  that,  with  all  her  goodness,  she 
didn't  love  them. 
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Then,  in  the  Christmas  holidays,  Milly  did  a  thing  that 
shocked  everybody  who  heard  of  it.  She  went  to  see 
Mrs.  Herbert  in  the  brothel  at  the  Backs  ;  Milly  who 
was  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  Backs  at  all. 

Mrs.  Herbert  didn't  live  in  the  Backs,  but  she  had 
been  born  there,  one  of  a  family  of  young  prostitutes 
following  their  mother's  trade.  Mrs.  Herbert  un- 
willingly. Poor  Sally  had  tried  hard  to  keep  herself 
to  herself,  refusing  to  obey  her  parent,  and  when  she 
was  still  young,  not  more  than  Milly's  age,  Bill  Herbert 
came  courting  her.  He  explained  himself  to  Matty. 
"  I  never  saw  no  'arm  in  the  poor  maid.  Sally  be  a  good 
maid.  A  good  maid  she  be.  And  I  zez,  I'll 
take  'er  outer  that  bad  'ouse  before  she  cooms  to  no 
'arm.  'Er's  promised  me  'er'll  never  zet  foot  in  it 
again." 

But  Sally  had  to  send  to  the  Rectory  for  the 
maternity  bag  a  month  before  Bill  married  her. 

"  I  never  meant  to  'arm  the  poor  maid,"  he  said.  "  I 
loved  'er  true." 

And  they  were  happy.  Sally  was  not  a  pretty  girl ; 
she  was  sallow  and  very  thin  ;  her  dry,  colourless  hair 
was  dragged  close  along  the  top  of  her  head,  and  her 
skin  was  stretched  so  tight  over  her  bones  that  she 
looked  like  a  skeleton.  But  Bill  loved  her.  And  when 
the  baby  came  he  loved  her  all  the  more,  for  the  baby 
had  nearly  killed  Sally ;  he  was  a  big,  strong  baby, 
heavy  to  lift  and  hard  to  hold.  Sally  lay  in  bed  for  a 
month,  and  got  up  looking  more  like  a  skeleton  than 
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ever.  She  sat  listless  by  the  fire,  nursing  the  baby,  and 
could  hardly  drag  herself  about  to  do  the  housework. 
Bill  did  what  he  could  to  help  her,  and  when  winter 
came  he  had  nothing  else  to  do.  Bill  was  a  farm 
labourer,  and  that  year  things  went  badly  with  the 
farmers  ;  Farmer  Burton  was  turning  his  men  off  one 
after  the  other  and  Bill  was  the  first  to  go. 

Then  Sally  began  to  waste  rapidly ;  the  baby,  fed 
on  milk  from  the  Rectory,  grew  fatter  and  fatter,  and 
his  mother,  for  all  the  soup  and  the  good  meat  they  gave 
her,  grew  thinner  and  thinner  ;  there  were  deep  holes 
under  her  cheek  bones,  her  skin  stretched  tighter  and 
tighter,  and  the  likeness  to  the  skeleton  was  complete. 
She  had  tried  to  sit  up  and  go  about  as  long  as  she  could, 
then  suddenly  after  Christmas  she  took  to  her  bed.  The 
fat,  pink  baby  lay  beside  her,  chuckling,  while  Sally 
sickened.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  drained  his  mother's 
life  away. 

Then  Bill  went  off  to  look  for  work.  He  tramped  the 
country  for  miles  in  rain  and  snow,  he  crossed  into 
the  neighbouring  counties,  Oxfordshire,  Worcester- 
shire, and  Warwickshire,  looking  for  work  a.nd  finding 
none. 

And  in  her  little  room,  the  room  she  loved  in  the 
cottage  on  the  Winchway  Road,  Sally  was  dying.  Two 
neighbours  sat  up  with  her  at  night  in  turn  when  Bill 
was  away,  and  throughout  the  day  Matty  and  Milly  and 
John  in  turn  went  in  and  out,  staying  an  hour  at  a  time. 
Milly  never  forgot  the  sight  of  her  father  propping 
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Sally  up  with  his  left  arm  while  his  right  arm  held  to 
her  mouth  a  cup  of  broth  ;  never  forgot  his  kind  voice 
saying,  "  Drink  a  little  more,  Sally,  just  a  little  more," 
till  it  was  finished  and  Sally's  head  lay  still  on  her  pillow, 
and  she  smiled  a  pitiful,  tight  smile,  strained  back  from 
her  teeth.  Some  deep  instinct  in  Milly  was  appeased 
when  she  made  up  the  fire  and  boiled  the  water  for 
Sally's  tea,  when  she  lifted  Sally's  weak  head  to  drink, 
and  sat  nursing  Sally's  fat  baby.  A  neighbour  looked 
in  now  and  then  when  they  were  gone,  but  for  the  rest 
of  the  time  Sally  lay  alone  with  the  baby. 

That  was  how  it  happened. 

One  day  Milly  came  and  found  Sally's  bed  empty,  the 
little  house  empty.  The  neighbour  told  her  that  Sally's 
mother,  Mrs.  Jakes,  had  come  that  morning  and  taken 
her  away  in  a  cart,  lying  in  straw. 

"  I  must  go  to  her,"  said  Milly. 

"  I  wouldn't,  Miss.  Tis  a  bad  'ouse,  not  fit  for 
such  as  you." 

"  I  must  go  to  her,"  Milly  said  again,  and  went. 

It  was  awful  to  think  of  Sally  dying  in  the  bad  house. 

The  brothel  stood  at  the  end  of  the  alley  in  the  Backs, 
separated  from  the  Backs  Lane  by  a  row  of  dingy 
cottages;  it  crouched  low  behind  them,  hiding  its 
shame.  A  pool  of  rain  water  lay  by  the  filthy  doorstep 
and  the  mud  was  trampled  round  it.  The  dark  door 
was  smeared  with  dirt. 

Two  young  prostitutes,  Sally's  sisters,  stared  out  of 
the  doorway  with  evil,  sunken  faces  and  sullen  eyes. 
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They  slunk  away  out  of  sight  when  they  saw  Milly 
coming. 

Milly  knocked  on  the  door  that  stood  open.  Mrs. 
Jakes  came  forward.  Her  face  was  more  sunken,  more 
sullen,  more  repulsive  than  her  daughters' ;  it  fright- 
ened Milly,  but  she  stood  firm. 

"  Are  you  Mrs.  Jakes  ?  " 

"  And  if  I  be  Mrs.  Jakes  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  see  Sally." 

"  Sally's  dying." 

"  I  know.     She  wants  me." 

"  She  did  zay  I  wuz  to  let  you  know  she  wuz  'ere," 
Mrs.  Jakes  admitted.  "  You  can  come  in." 

Milly  went  into  the  horrible  little  kitchen.  A  fire  of 
small  coal  smouldered  in  the  black  grate.  Through  the 
small  square  window,  plastered  with  dirt,  a  grey 
light  filtered.  It  fell  on  the  rotting  four-poster 
propped  with  an  old  packing-case  against  the  inner 
wall. 

Milly  followed  the  woman  up  the  cracked  and  slant- 
ing staircase  that  led  into  a  garret  room.  The  room  was 
bare  except  for  one  crippled  chair  whose  seat  bristled 
with  broken  cane,  and  the  thin  mattress  where  Sally 
lay.  A  sagging  door  gave  on  to  another  room.  Milly 
saw  an  iron  bed  covered  with  a  patchwork  quilt,  and 
on  the  floor  a  bedding  of  dirty  sackcloth  stuffed  with 
straw.  There  was  twilight  in  Sally's  room,  for  one  win- 
dow-pane was  broken  and  patched  with  brown  paper. 
Then  Milly  saw  nothing  but  Sally. 
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Mrs.  Jakes  drew  the  chair  to  the  edge  of  the  mattress. 

"  Will  you  zet  down,  Missy  ?  " 

Milly  sat  down,  insecurely.  Mrs.  Jakes  remained 
standing,  looking  at  her  daughter. 

"  'Er  be  nought  but  a  skeleton.  A  praper  skeleton, 
'er  be." 

She  sighed  a  loud  sigh,  and  turned  and  left  Milly 
alone  with  the  dying  girl.  Milly  heard  her  snuffing 
noisily  as  she  went  down  the  stair. 

The  chair  raised  her  too  high  above  the  rnattress, 
so  she  knelt  down  on  the  floor.  She  took  Sally's  hand  ; 
it  lay,  a  knotted  claw,  bone  yellow,  in  Milly 's  soft,  pink 
palm. 

"  Is  it  you,  Miss  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it's  me,  Sally." 

"  It  wuz  good  of  you  to  coom.  Can  I  be  took  back, 
Miss  Milly  ?  I  don't  want  to  be  'ere." 

"We'll  try,  Sally.  Father'll  see  what  can  be 
done." 

"  It  'ud  break  Bill's  'eart  if  he  knew  I  wuz  'ere.  I 
promised  'en  I'd  coom  'ere  no  more.  Break  'is  'eart, 
it  'ud." 

Milly  slipped  to  the  floor,  crouching,  still  holding 
Sally's  hand.  Sally  seemed  to  get  some  comfort  from 
the  warm  contact,  for  she  looked  up  and  smiled  her  sad 
smile.  Milly  saw  that  Sally's  eyes  were  glazed  and 
that  a  thick  scum  clung  to  her  shrunken  lips.  She 
thought :  "  This  is  how  people  look  when  they're  dying." 
And  she  had  a  little  thrill,  feeling  good  and  brave  for 
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having  come  to  the  bad  house  and  for  keeping  watch 
over  dying  Sally,  holding  that  awful  hand. 

Half  an  hour  passed  and  Milly  still  crouched  on  the 
floor.  She  was  glad  that  the  bad  people  kept  away  and 
that  she  was  alone  with  Sally,  and  at  the  same  time  she 
was  frightened  at  the  thought  of  Sally's  dying. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  she  heard  the  stair  creak, 
and  looked  round  and  saw  her  father's  face  coming  up 
above  the  level  of  the  landing. 

"  Father " 

"  Is  that  you,  Milly.  My  child,  what  are  you  doing 
here  ?  " 

"Watching  Sally." 

"  You  must  go  home  at  once.  You  oughtn't  to  have 
come  here." 

"  I  had  to  come.     Sally  wanted  me." 

"  Yes,  dear,  but  you  must  go  now.  I  can't  have  you 
here." 

"  I  can't  leave  Sally.  She  wants  me.  She  wants  me 
to  hold  her  hand." 

"  I'll  stay  with  her." 

She  whispered,  "  Father,  she's  dying." 

"  I  know,"  he  whispered  back.  "  Dr.  Ransome  told 
me.  I'll  stay  with  her  till  she  dies." 

John  was  carrying  the  cup  of  the  Last  Sacrament 
and  the  bread  and  wine.  He  spread  out  a  white  damask 
napkin  on  the  floor  and  set  them  on  it. 

"  Will  you  hold  her  hand  ?  "  said  MiUy.  "  I  think 
she's  frightened." 
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"  Yes,  when  I've  finished,  I'll  hold  her  hand.  Come, 
I  must  see  you  out  of  this." 

He  raised  her  from  the  floor  and  went  before  her 
down  the  dark  stairs.  "  There,"  he  said  when  they 
reached  the  outer  door,  "  run  away  and  don't  come  back 
again." 

He  asked  Mrs.  Jakes  for  a  candle ;  she  produced  two 
guttering  ends  stuck  in  a  broken  saucer.  John,  carry- 
ing the  saucer,  went  upstairs.  He  set  the  candle  on 
the  floor  beside  the  cup.  Its  light  threw  strong  shadows 
on  Sally's  yellow  skeleton  face.  His  own  black  shadow 
rose  up  above  him,  immense  on  the  slope  of  the  ceiling. 

He  said  the  prayer  of  Confession  and  the  prayer  of 
Consecration,  he  raised  her  in  his  arms  and  put  the 
bread  into  her  mouth  and  gave  her  the  wine  to  drink. 
Steps  came  up  the  creaking  stair,  three  evil  heads 
appeared  above  the  landing,  the  young  prostitutes  and 
their  mother  watched  him. 

He  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  prayer  for  the 
dying.  '  O  Almighty  God,  with  whom  do  live  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  after  they  are  departed 
from  their  earthly  prisons  ;  We  humbly  commend  the 
soul  of  this  thy  servant,  our  dear  sister,  into  thy  hands, 
as  into  the  hands  of  a  faithful  Creator,  and  most  merci- 
ful Saviour  ;  most  humbly  beseeching  thee  that  it  may 
be  precious  in  thy  sight.  Wash  it,  we  pray  thee,  in 
the  blood  of  that  immaculate  Lamb  that  was  slain  to 
take  away  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  that  whatsoever  defile- 
ments it  may  have  contracted  in  this  miserable  and 
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naughty  world,  through  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  or  the 
wiles  of  Satan,  being  purged  and  done  away,  it  may  be 
presented  pure  and  without  spot  before  thee.  And 
teach  us  who  survive,  in  this  and  like  other  daily  spec- 
tacles of  mortality,  to  see  how  frail  and  uncertain  our 
own  condition  is  ;  and  so  to  number  our  days  that  we 
may  seriously  apply  our  hearts  to  that  holy  andheavenly 
wisdom,  whilst  we  live  here,  which  may  in  the  end  bring 
us  to  life  everlasting  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ  thine  only  Son  our  Lord.  Amen/ 

The  three  listeners  set  up  a  violent  crying,  but  when 
John  looked  at  them  they  turned  and  scuttled  away 
like  frightened  rats  into  their  hole  below. 

Sally's  hand  moved  towards  him  over  the  counter- 
pane. He  covered  it  with  his  own.  Sally's  glazing 
eyes  turned  to  him. 

"  Will  'ee  tell  Bill  to  coom  and  take  me  home  ?  I 
want  to  die  at  home." 

"  Yes,  Sally,  I'll  tell  him." 

But  he  knew  that  Sally  would  not  die  at  home,  she 
would  die  very  soon,  in  her  mother's  brothel,  in  horror 
and  abomination. 

An  hour  passed.  Sally  looked  up  at  the  ceiling  where 
the  immense  shadow  of  the  rector  hovered. 

"  Zee  'ee  there,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  Sally,  I  see.     It's  only  my  shadow." 

"  I  zee  no  shadow.  I  zee  a  big  light.  It's  risin'  up 
off  of  me.  So  beautiful." 

He  waited.     He  held  her  up  in  his  arms.     He  waited 
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till  her  head  fell  forward  on  his  breast  and  her  breath 
passed  from  her  in  a  loud,  rattling  groan. 

The  next  day  John  saw  to  it  that  Sally's  body  was 
removed  from  the  house  in  the  Backs  to  the  little  house 
in  the  Winchway  Road  where  she  had  been  happy. 
Bill  found  her  there.  Bill  cried  with  rage  and  grief 
when  he  heard  that  Sally  had  died  in  the  brothel.  "  Tis 
there  that  I  took  her  from.  She  weren't  to  go  back  no 
more.  It  wouldn'  'ave  'appened  if  I'd  bin  'ere.  It  wouldn' 
'ave  'appened  if  I'd  bin  'ere."  And  he  refused  to  look 
at  the  fat  baby.  "  That's  wot  killed  her,"  he  said. 
"  I  won'  look  at  'en."  The  baby  was  put  out  to  nurse 
with  a  neighbour  till  such  time  as  its  father's  heart 
should  turn  to  it  again. 

And  in  the  Rectory  they  talked  of  Sally. 

"  Father,  what  was  the  light  that  Sally  saw  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Milly.  It  may  have  been  a  hallucina- 
tion. It  may  have  been — I  don't  know." 

"I'm  glad  she  saw  it.  Perhaps  she  thought  it  was 
God.  She'd  like  that." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Matty,  "  it  was  God." 

"  Oh,  no,  Mother,  I  don't  think  it  was." 

Millicent  was  always  sensible. 

And  now  it  was  the  midsummer  holidays  again. 
Millicent  at  seventeen  was  more  devoted  to  her  parish 
work  than  ever.  Millicent  had  listened  with  enthusiasm 
to  the  earnest  addresses  of  the  Principal  of  her  College, 
exhorting  the  girls  to  social  service.  She  had  no 
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intention  of  doing  what  the  Hawtrey  girls  were  doing, 
what  she  called  "  jigging  her  life  away."  Life  to 
Millicent  was  already  a  grave  and  arduous  affair. 

Three  years  at  Cheltenham  had  given  her  a  high  idea 
of  herself ;  she  felt  infinitely  superior  to  the  Hawtrey 
girls.  If  she  went  to  a  dance  at  the  Corbetts'  or  the 
Fieldings'  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  to  a  social 
tradition  that  she  did  not  share.  She  went  because 
Derek  went,  or  because  her  mother  told  her  to  go. 
And  although  she  always  enjoyed  herself  she  refused 
to  admit  it,  which  Derek  said  was  jolly  mean  of  her. 

'  You  should  have  seen  her,  Mummy,  tucking  into 
the  ices." 

Somehow  Matty  could  see  Milly,  her  sturdy,  serious 
Milly,  tucking  into  the  ices,  but  she  could  not  see  her 
dancing.  Yet  Milly  danced.  "  Like  an  animated 
sack  of  potatoes,"  Derek  said,  but  she  danced,  and  was 
flushed  and,  in  her  quiet  way,  excited.  Matty  found 
Milly's  excitement  pathetic.  She  wondered  what  life 
would  do  with  her,  she  wondered  whether  Milly  won- 
dered, whether  she  had  dreams,  such  dreams  as  Matty 
dreamt  when  she  waited  for  the  shining  miracle  to 
happen.  But  the  dancing  mood  soon  went  and  Milly 
was  busy  with  her  parish  again.  She  seemed  to  have  no 
ideas  beyond  it.  The  Mabbitts,  the  Trinders  and  the 
Ballingers  took  up  more  room  in  Milly's  mind  than  the 
Fieldings,  the  Hawtreys  and  the  Corbetts.  And  Milly 
hadn't  any  sense  of  the  miraculous. 

And  Derek  had  no  patience  with  Milly's  parish  work. 
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"  Why  will  you  go  and  sit  in  those  stinking 
cottages  ?  " 

"  Because  I've  got  to." 

"  You're  getting  fat,"  he  said. 

"  I'm  not  fat,  am  I,  Mummy  ?  " 

"  No,  darling.     Don't  mind  what  Derry  says." 

"  I  don't." 

"  Don't  you  ?  Well,  you'll  be  as  fat  as  Burton's 
prize  sow  if  you  go  on  like  that.  Why  don't  you  come 
out  for  a  walk  with  me,  and  get  it  down  ?  " 

"  I  can't.     I've  got  my  work." 

'  Your  work  !  You'll  be  another  Miss  Minchin  if  you 
don't  look  out." 

"  I  won't.     I'm  not  in  love  with  Daddy." 

"  Hush,  Milly,"  said  her  mother. 

"  Well,  everybody  knows  she  is,  Mummy.  She 
wouldn't  work  if  it  wasn't  to  please  him.  That's  all 
she  does  it  for." 

"  And  what  do  you  do  it  f or  ?  "  said  Derek. 

"  I  do  it  because  it's  right." 

'  You  don't.  You  do  it  to  please  yourself.  Because 
you  like  fussing  and  bossing  people  and  because  it 
makes  you  feel  important." 

"  You're  not  telling  the  truth,  Derry.  " 

"  I  am.     Your  mind's  getting  as  fat  as  your  body 
If  you  could  see  it,  it  would  be  a  disgusting  sight." 

"  I'm  not  listening  to  you,  you  lazy,  impudent  thing." 

"  Milly,  Milly,  don't  squabble.  He's  only  teasing 
you.' 
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"  Oh,  you'll  back  him  up,  Mummy,  whatever  he  says 
and  does." 

Milly  had  no  patience  with  his  laziness  and  im- 
pudence. She  had  no  patience  with  her  mother's 
adoration  of  him. 

Derek  at  fifteen  was  tall  for  his  age,  and  straight  and 
slender.  He  carried  himself  with  an  air  of  engaging 
insolence.  He  had  a  voice  like  an  angel  and  sang  in 
the  Chapel  choir  at  Cheltenham.  His  face  was  beau- 
tiful. Its  nose  had  an  impudent  tilt,  and  its  mouth, 
rather  wide,  rather  full  and  exquisitely  formed,  looked, 
like  Matty's  mouth,  as  if  it  were  smiling  when  it  wasn't. 
His  eyes  were  deep  larkspur  blue,  with  curling  corners. 
And  his  close-cropped,  sparrow-brown  hair  had  an 
agreeable  kink  in  it  that  wasn't  quite  a  curl.  When 
people  praised  her  brother's  beauty,  Milly  turned  up  her 
contemptuous  nose  and  said,  "  He  isn't  beautiful.  He's 
pretty.  Boys  oughtn't  to  be  pretty.  His  eyes  are  too 
blue.  They  look  like  actresses'  eyes." 

She  had  no  patience  with  his  beauty. 

Yet  Derek  wasn't  lazy.  Up  till  now,  provided  you 
didn't  ask  him  to  read  any  book  that  would  improve 
his  mind,  he  had  always  been  ready  to  do  what  you 
wanted,  to  work  with  his  father  in  the  garden,  to  run 
errands  for  his  mother,  to  play  cricket  and  football  with 
the  village  boys.  Up  till  now  Derek's  days  had  been 
spent  in  cycling  about  the  country,  playing  tennis  with 
the  Fieldings  and  Waddingtons,  the  Corbetts,  Mark- 
hams  and  Hawtreys,  and  in  reading  detective  stories 
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and  Dickens.  Derek  had  left  his  preparatory  school, 
but  College  as  yet  had  made  no  impression  on  his  mind ; 
he  held  classics  and  mathematics,  modern  languages 
and  history  in  equal  disesteem.  And  John  said,  "  We 
must  see  what  the  next  term  will  do  for  him. "  And  the 
next  term  did  nothing  but  improve  his  football  form. 
He  was  popular  with  the  boys,  and  John,  in  an  excess  of 
optimism,  suggested  that,  what  with  his  games  and  his 
popularity,  perhaps  they  could  make  him  a  school- 
master. He  understood  that  scholarship  was  becoming 
less  and  less  important.  Derek  had  only  two  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  a  profession  :  that  he  wouldn't  be  "  a 
stinking  schoolmaster,"  and  that  he  barred  the  Church. 

!<  That's  all  right,"  John  had  said,  "  I  can't  see 
Derry's  face  in  a  pulpit." 

Time  enough  to  think  about  a  profession  three  years 
hence.  The  boy  was  well  and  happy. 

Up  till  now.  But  in  the  midsummer  term  something 
had  happened  to  Derek.  He  was  dejected.  He  had 
lost  his  light-heartedness,  his  habit  of  gay,  explosive 
laughter.  He  went  off  for  long  solitary  rides  on  his 
bicycle  ;  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  where  he  would 
lie  for  hours  on  his  bed  in  a  sullen  dream  ;  he  sang  no 
more  and  had  no  more  interest  in  Dickens  and  Sherlock 
Holmes.  Derek  didn't  want  to  be  at  home.  He  wanted 
to  be  back  in  his  master's  house  at  Cheltenham,  hang- 
ing about  the  railing  on  the  off-chance  of  seeing  little 
Hetty  Bennett,  the  master's  daughter,  go  up  the  garden 
walk.  Even  Chapel  had  a  charm  for  him  that  summer, 
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for  from  his  place  in  the  chancel  choir  he  had  a  perfect 
view  of  Hetty  sitting  in  the  master's  seat.  Hetty  had 
grey  eyes  and  a  geranium  mouth  and  solid  masses  of 
brown  hair  with  gold  high-lights  on  it.  The  sight  of 
her  gave  him  a  mysterious  aching  pain.  And  yet  he 
had  no  clear  idea  of  what  had  happened  to  him.  He 
only  knew  he  had  felt  like  this  ever  since  the  Saturday 
afternoon  when  he  had  sat  beside  her  at  the  cricket 
match,  and  she  had  talked  to  him  about  the  hockey  at 
her  school.  She  had  said  she  wasn't  very  good  at  it, 
and  he  had  said,  foolishly,  that  he  believed  she  would 
be  good  at  everything,  and  anyhow  it  didn't  matter  if 
she  weren't.  By  which  he  meant  that  it  was  enough 
for  her  to  be  there,  looking  like  that. 

Sometimes  he  played  tennis  with  her  in  the  master's 
garden.  She  couldn't  play  well  and  she  lost  him  every 
other  game,  but  what  did  that  matter  ?  He  lived  for 
the  moments  when  he  picked  up  the  balls  for  her,  for 
then  she  looked  at  him  with  a  sudden  shining  smile  and 
sometimes  he  managed  so  that  their  hands  touched. 
He  was  getting  to  know  her  quite  well,  when  the 
holidays  came  and  stopped  all  that,  the  midsummer 
holidays  with  endless  weeks  and  weeks. 

And  there  was  Milly  with  her  eternal  parish.  That 
summer  he  hated  Milly  because  she  wasn't  Hetty,  and 
because  she  reminded  him  of  Hetty.  Hetty  was 
feminine  and  so  was  Milly,  and  this  quality  in  Milly 
attracted  and  at  the  same  time  repelled  him.  She  was 
so  frightfully  soft  that  when  you  squeezed  her  your 
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fingers  sank  into  her  flesh,  and  he  found  this  softness, 
that  was  not  Hetty's  softness,  repulsive.  He  took  a 
positive  pleasure  in  tormenting  her  ;  he  sulked  and 
quarrelled  with  her ;  he  teased  and  fought  with  her  like 
a  puppy  that  loses  its  temper  in  its  play.  The  sight  of 
Milly  in  her  sturdy,  rounded  adolescence  irritated  him. 
And  yet  he  wasn't  happy  when  she  was  not  there.  He 
wanted  to  be  with  her  in  order  to  torment  her. 

John  noticed  this  change  in  his  once  delightful  son. 
He  set  it  down  to  its  true  cause,  the  stress  of  adoles- 
cence. Derry  was  feeling  it ;  this  continual  bickering 
with  Milly  was  a  symptom.  He  was  going  through  a 
phase.  Well,  they  all  had  to  go  through  it.  But  John 
meant  that  Derry  shouldn't  go  alone.  He  would  have 
a  straight  talk  with  him.  The  boy  should  learn  to 
understand  himself  and  be  prepared.  So  he  called 
him  into  his  study. 

"  Deny,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you/' 

"  All  right,  Father.     Fire  away." 

"  Isn't  there  something  you  want  to  tell  me  ?  " 

Deny  thought  of  Hetty.  He  flushed  violently.  Not 
to  save  his  life  could  he  have  talked  to  his  father  about 
Hetty. 

So  he  said,  "  No,  there  isn  t  What  makes  you 
think  there  is  ?  " 

"  You,  my  boy." 

Derry  hated  it  when  his  father  called  him  "  my 
boy." 

"  Something's  come  over  you.     You're  not  yourself. 
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You're  restless  and  quarrelsome.     You'd  no  right  to 
speak  to  Milly  as  you  spoke  to  her  to-day." 

"  Oh,  if  that's  all/'  said  Derek,  much  relieved,  "  I'm 
sorry." 

"  I  know  you're  sorry.  I  don't  think  you  can  quite 
help  your  sullenness  and  temper.  You  may  not  know 
it,  but,  physically,  you're  going  through  a  very  trying 
time.  You  may  have  feelings  that  distress  and  dis- 
turb you.  And  I  want  you  to  know  that  every  boy  of 
your  age  goes  through  this  time  and  has  those  feelings. 
Some  more,  some  less.  What  I  want  to  tell  you  is  that 
you  mustn't  be  disturbed  and  distressed.  It  isn't  the 
end  of  the  world.  It's  the  beginning." 
'  The  beginning  of  what  ?  "  said  Derek. 

"  Of  your  manhood.     It  comes  like  — like  that." 

He  was  going  to  say  "  like  a  thief  in  the  night  "  but 
thought  better  of  it. 

"  But,"  said  Derek,  "  I  haven't  any  feelings  ;  I'm 
not  disturbed  and  distressed.  I  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about." 

John  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture.     "  I  think  you  do." 

"  I  don't,  Father.     At  least " 

Derek  still  thought  of  Hetty.  After  all,  his  father 
didn't  know  anything  about  Hetty ;  nobody  knew ; 
yet  here  he  was  talking  as  if  he  knew. 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  John  hopefully.  He  thought  it  was 
coming. 

"  I  haven't  anything  to  tell  you.  I — I've  not  done 
anything." 
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"  I  never  thought  you'd  done  anything.  I  thought 
you  were  unhappy,  and  I  only  didn't  want  you  to  suffer, 
all  by  yourself,  Deny." 

"It's  awfully  decent  of  you." 

After  all,  he  could  see  it  was  that.  Derry  had  no 
idea  of  what  his  father  was  driving  at,  barring  Hetty 
(and  it  couldn't  be  Hetty)  and  barring,  well,  what  he 
couldn't  talk  to  him  about  if  that  was  what  he  meant. 
Perhaps  he  did  mean  that.  But  it  was,  yes,  awfully 
decent  of  him. 

So,  though  the  interview  had  not  turned  out  pre- 
cisely as  his  father  had  hoped,  though  it  left  John  baffled 
and  disconcerted,  still  Derry  contrived  to  carry  away 
from  it  an  impression  of  goodness  that  would  be  there 
at  any  time  ready  to  help  him,  a  great  beneficent  some- 
thing for  which  he  had  no  word  but  "  decency." 

John  only  felt  that  he  had  failed.  Derry  had  eluded 
his  tender  probing ;  he  couldn't  get  at  him,  couldn't 
break  through  the  barrier  of  false  reverence  and  false 
shame. 

He  thought  :   "He  was  afraid  to  speak  to  me." 
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XII 


FIVE  years  passed,  one  like  another,  bringing  the  pro- 
cession of  church  services,  of  Sunday  school  and  evening 
classes,  of  visiting,  of  parish  teas.  Matty  sometimes 
wondered  how  she  got  through  it  all.  Her  mind  was 
not  so  subdued  to  the  monotony  of  her  days  but  that 
she  was  aware  now  and  then  of  the  stirring  of  revolt. 
It  had  gone  on  so  long  ;  the  people  who  had  been  young 
when  Matty  came  to  Wyck  were  middle-aged  now,  those 
who  had  been  middle-aged  were  old,  and  fallen  into 
the  infirmities  of  age.  Those  who  had  been  old  were 
dead. 

Sometimes,  when  John  or  Milly  came  in  from  the 
village,  Matty  felt  that  she  did  not  wish  to  hear  what 
they  had  done.  Yet  it  was  cruel  not  to  sympathise 
with  Milly  ;  she  was  so  serious,  so  earnest  about  it  and 
so  eternally  cheerful.  That  cheerfulness  of  Milly 
jarred  on  Matty's  tired  nerves,  yet  she  nearly  always 
met  it  smiling,  a  tender  hypocrite. 

They  would  be  sitting  over  their  work  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  Milly  would  begin.  "  Mrs.  Trinder's 
rheumatism  doesn't  seem  to  be  getting  any  better." 
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"  Oh,  don't  go  on  about  the  parish,  dear." 

And  Milly  would  look  up  with  grave,  astonished 
eyes. 

"  Well,  what  can  we  talk  about  ?  " 

"  Not  Mrs.  Trinder's  rheumatism.  Let's  forget  it 
for  a  minute.  If  only  they'd  invent  a  new  disease. 
But  it's  always  rheumatism,  or  else  it's  bronchitis. 
I'm  so  tired  of  it.  You'd  be  if  you'd  worked  in  a  parish 
as  long  as  I  have." 

"  No,  Mother,  I  don't  think  I  should  be.  And  if  you 
didn't  work  in  it  what  would  you  do  ?  It's  not  as  if 
you  hunted  or  played  games.  There'd  be  nothing  for 
you." 

"  I  could  rest,  my  dear,  and  read  a  little  more." 

'  You  wouldn't  be  content  with  that  for  long.  You 
might  just  as  well  be  working  in  the  parish,  Mummy." 

"  You  mean  it's  all  I'm  fit  for." 

"  I  mean  it's  probably  what  you  can  do  best.  You've 
given  up  all  your  serious  reading." 

"  I  don't  seem  able  to  concentrate  my  mind  as  I 
used  to.  I  can't  always  follow  your  father  when  he 
reads  aloud." 

'  You  mustn't  let  yourself  get  like  that,  Mummy.  I 
should  make  a  point  of  reading  something  worth  while 
every  day,  if  it  was  only  Shakespeare." 

"  I  used  to  be  very  fond  of  Shakespeare.  And  of 
Dante.  But  I've  forgotten  all  my  Italian.  There 
never  seems  to  be  any  time  now." 

"  If  it  were  I,  I'd  make  time.     Now,  there  are  all 
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sorts  of  things  I  could  do  with  my  life.     Things  I've 
just  got  to  give  up." 

"  What  sort  of  things,  dear  ?  " 

"  I  might  have  been  a  teacher  at  Cheltenham." 

"  Oh,  would  you  have  liked  that  ?  " 

Milly  wouldn't,  but  she  wasn't  going  to  say  so,  and 
thus  diminish  her  credit  in  having  given  it  up. 

"I'd  have  liked  it  well  enough,  but  I  thought  I  ought 
to  stay  here  and  help  you  and  Daddy." 

'  You're  very  good  to  me,  Milly." 

Every  day  Milly's  goodness  was  a  new  wonder  to 
Matty  and  John.  John  thought  it  unlikely  that  Milli- 
cent  would  marry.  She  wasn't  the  marrying  sort. 
He  said  he  would  have  wished  this  great  happiness  for 
her  if  she  had  wished  it  for  herself,  but  apparently 
she  didn't ;  marriage  was  far-off  and  Milly  had  never 
bothered  about  far-off  events ;  she  found  her  happiness 
in  the  little  things  that  lay  ready  to  her  hand.  Her 
cheerfulness  was  incorruptible.  And  so  they  continued 
to  think  of  Milly  as  the  unchangeable,  perfect  daughter 
of  the  house,  who  would  never  think  of  leaving  them. 
Whatever  happened,  Milly  unmarried  would  always  be 
there  to  help  and  comfort  them.  That  was  their 
dream. 

This  year,  nineteen  eight,  they  were  wakened  from 
their  dream.  In  the  Easter  holidays  Constance  Bar- 
trum  came  to  stay  with  them  for  a  week-end.  Con- 
stance Bartrum  had  been  Milly's  dearest  friend  at 
Cheltenham  and  she  remained  her  dearest  friend  after 
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they  had  left.  She  was  three  years  older  than  Milly, 
and  when  she  had  done  with  school  she  had  stayed  on 
at  the  Girls'  College  as  a  teacher.  Now  she  had  given 
up  teaching  and  was  working  on  a  Settlement  in  the 
East  End  of  London.  Milly's  earnestness  and  cheerful- 
ness were  nothing  to  the  cheerfulness  and  earnestness  of 
Constance. 

Constance  had  a  raw,  thin  face,  with  a  little  high  nose 
jutting  out  from  it ;  her  narrow  mouth  had  a  tight  upper 
lip  and  a  protruding  under  one  ;  a  pince-nez  covered 
her  glassy  hazel  eyes. 

And  she  talked  in  a  high,  cheerful  voice  about  what 
she  called  "  the  work,"  as  if  there  had  been  no  other. 
The  work  was  wonderful,  exciting,  absorbing.  There 
had  never  been  a  Settlement  like  St.  Ursula's,  so  en- 
lightened, so  modern,  so  entirely  free  from  sectarian 
bigotry.  No,  it  was  not  a  church  mission.  There 
was  nothing  being  done  in  the  East  End  quite  like  the 
work. 

"  I  gather,"  said  John,  "  that  you  let  religion  alone." 

"  Well,  there  are  churches  for  those  who  care  to  go 
to  them.  We  don't  stop  them.  What  is  religion  ? 
We  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction, 
and  we  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  the  world." 

She  laughed  as  if  she  had  made  a  joke. 

"  And  we  do  more.  We  deal,"  said  Constance,  "  with 
prostitution  and  drunkenness ;  our  night  clubs  are  full 
of  girls  from  the  streets  and  boys  from  the  public 
houses.  That's  pretty  good." 
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"  Very  good,"  said  the  rector. 

She  told  John  that  he  didn't  really  know  what  the 
poor  are  like. 

"  We  have  poor  even  in  Wyck,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  but  you  don't  live  among  them.  The  Rectory 
isn't  in  the  heart  of  a  village  slum.  You're  removed 
from  them  by  a  safe  and  comfortable  distance.  Work  in 
a  country  parish  is  charity-mongering,  and  it  is  nothing 
else." 

"  Is  it  ?  We  do  some  educational  work  ;  we  have 
our  clubs  and  our  classes." 

"  Yes,  but  you  don't  get  your  prostitutes  to  come 
to  them." 

"  No.  No,  we  don't.  It's  a  difficult  question  in  a 
country  village.  If  they  came  they'd  keep  the  others 
away." 

"  So  they  must  be  kept  away.  There  you  are. 
You  don't  reach  the  very  people  that  need  your  help 
most." 

"I'm  afraid  that  is  so.  One  does  one's  best,  but 
one  can't  get  at  them,  not  at  those  you  mean." 

"  And  we,"  said  Constance  triumphantly „  "  do  get 
at  them.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  poor. 
Really  to  know  them  you  must  live  among  them." 

"  I'm  sure,"  said  Millicent,  "  it's  the  only  way." 

"  Why  don't  you  come  down  to  Poplar,  Milly,  and 
look  at  the  work  ?  You  might  stay  a  week  and  see 
how  you  liked  it.  We're  a  very  bright,  happy  little 
community." 
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Constance's  eyes  glittered  and  Matty's  heart  sank 
as  she  saw  that  Constance  was  marking  Milly  for  her 
own. 

"  Oh,  Mother,  might  I  ?  "     Milly  was  eager. 

"  Do  you  want  very  much  to  go  ?  " 

"  I  want  it  more  than  I've  ever  wanted  anything." 

To  be  with  Constance  for  a  whole  week's  communion, 
to  see  her  actually  doing  the  work,  the  wonderful 
work ;  to  see  what  the  poor  were  really  like  down  in 
Poplar;  to  be,  if  it  were  only  for  a  week,  one  of  the 
bright,  happy  little  community,  Milly  could  hardly 
believe  that  this  could  happen  to  her. 

"  I  may,  mayn't  I,  Mummy  ?  " 

"  You  must  ask  your  father." 

"  Daddy,  I  may,  mayn't  I  ?  " 

"  Go  and  stay  in  Poplar  for  a  week  ?  Well,  a  week 
isn't  very  long.  I  suppose  I  must  let  you  go." 

He  thought :  "  It'll  do  her  no  harm  to  see  what 
poverty  really  is.  It'll  make  her  love  her  home  all 
the  more.  She  won't  want  to  stay  in  Poplar." 

But  that  was  precisely  what  Milly  did  want.  She 
was  so  pleased  with  the  bright,  happy  little  community 
that  she  couldn't  bear  to  leave  it,  and  the  bright,  happy 
little  community  was  so  pleased  with  Milly  that  it 
couldn't  bear  to  let  her  go. 

Constance  had  a  long,  earnest  talk  with  her  on  her 
last  night. 

"  Don't  you  think,  Milly,  that  you  could  come  and 
join  us  ?  " 
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"  I  should  love  it  more  than  anything.  But  do  you 
think  I  should  be  fit  for  the  work  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  anybody  fitter.  The  work  wants 
people  like  you,  young  and  keen.  I  never  saw  anybody 
with  a  more  distinct  vocation.  And  think — you 
couldn't  have  a  better  field.  You're  thrown  away, 
Milly,  on  a  little  country  parish.  Just  thrown  away. 
You  must  come  to  us." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  my  people  would  let 
me." 

"  They  can't  stop  you.  It  would  be  awfully  selfish 
of  them.  They've  no  business  to  stop  you.  It's  your 
life,  Milly  ;  you've  a  right  to  your  own  life." 

That  was  what  Milly  said  to  her  father  and  mother. 
'  You've  no  business  to  stop  me.     It's  my  life.     I've  a 
right  to  my  own  life." 

"  My  dear,  we're  not  going  to  stop  you,  if  it  really  is 
your  life.  It  would  be  too  dreadfully  selfish  of  us. 
But  is  Poplar  your  life  ?  Weren't  you  doing  just  as 
good  work  here  in  poor  little  Wyck  ?  We  want  you 
badly." 

"  No,  Mother,  I  can't  go  on  for  ever  in  Wyck.  I've 
exhausted  Wyck.  Constance  is  right.  It's  simply 
charity-mongering,  what  we're  doing  here.  There's 
nothing  you  and  Daddy  and  the  district  visitors  can't 
do.  Constance  says  I'm  thrown  away  on  Wyck." 

"  If  Constance  says  it,  then  of  course  you  are." 

"  Don't  be  satirical,  Daddy,  it  doesn't  suit  your 
style.  Constance  knows." 
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"  But,  darling,  do  you  think  you'll  get  on  with  Con- 
stance ?  I  couldn't.  Always  Constance." 

'  You  forget.  She's  my  friend.  You  don't  know 
her  as  I  do.  Oh,  Mummy,  do  think.  It's  all  my  life. 
I  shall  never  have  my  life  again.  Not  this  life.  You 
don't  know  what  it's  like  down  there.  The — the  big- 
ness of  it.  If  I  worked  at  St.  Ursula's  I  should  feel  I 
was  doing  something  great,  with  great  results,  some- 
thing to  show  for  what  I  put  into  it.  But  here,  it's 
all  so  little,  and  nothing  to  show  at  the  end  of  it.  Let 
me  go." 

"  You  haven't  thought,  Milly,  that  it'll  be  more 
expensive  keeping  you  down  there  than  having  you  at 
home." 

"  Oh,  Mother,  only  so  very  little  more." 

'  Yes.  I'm  not  worrying  about  that,"  said  John. 
"  If  Milly  feels  she  ought  to  go,  she  must  go." 

"  I  do  feel  I  ought  to  go.  I  feel  that  this  is  what  I 
ought  to  have  been  doing  all  my  life.  It's  the  one  big 
thing  calling  me.  I  can't  not  go." 

"  Well,  my  darling,  if  you  feel  like  that  about  it,  and 
Daddy's  willing,  /  won't  stand  in  your  way." 

'  You  are  darlings,"  said  Milly. 

"  We  shall  miss  you  dreadfully.  I  don't  know  what 
Daddy  and  I  shall  do  without  you." 

"  You'll  miss  me,  but  you'll  go  on  your  dear  old 
way.  I  shan't  make  all  that  difference,  you  know. 
Daddy's  still  got  his  Miss  Minchin." 

"  Ah,  Miss  Minchin  wouldn't  leave  me,  Milly." 

M 
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"  Miss  Minchin's  in  love  with  you.  /  wouldn't  leave 
you  if  I  was  in  that  state." 

"  You'll  come  home  for  week-ends,  sometimes,  and 
for  holidays." 

"  Yes,  rather." 

So  Milly  went  to  Poplar,  but  didn't  come  home. 
Week-ends  were  too  expensive,  and  as  for  the  August 
holiday,  she  spent  it  with  Constance  at  Brighton. 
Constance,  she  said,  wanted  her. 

"As  if  we  didn't.  Oh,  John,  I  feel  as  if  we'd  lost 
her." 

"  No.  No.  We  mustn't  look  at  it  like  that.  She's 
doing  the  right  thing,  Matty,  I  feel  sure  it's  the  right 
thing.  She's  always  done  the  right  thing.  She  needed 
the  larger  field,  the  greater  freedom." 

He  felt  that  if  he  had  kept  her  back  he  would  have 
been  guilty  of  that  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is 
tyranny. 

'  Yes,  but  she  might  have  come  home  for  the 
holidays." 

"  She  might." 

"  Still,"  said  Matty,  "  it  would  have  been  very  dull 
for  her  down  here,  poor  darling.  I'm  glad  she's 
enjoying  herself  at  Brighton." 

"  She'll  come  at  Christmas." 

But  Milly  did  not  come  at  Christmas.  Christmas 
was  the  busiest  time  at  Poplar.  She  would  come  at 
the  New  Year.  And  when  the  New  Year  came  she 
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couldn't  get  away.  And  it  was  the  same  at  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide. 

"  I  have  to  think,"  Milly  wrote,  "  of  other  people's 
holidays." 

And  when  August  came  again  she  went  with  Con- 
stance to  Ilfracombe. 

"  It's  extraordinary,"  said  Matty,  "  her  infatuation 
for  that  girl.  It's  a  positive  obsession." 

And  Matty  said  to  herself  that  they  had  lost  her. 

Well,  there  was  Derek,  and  Derek  loved  his  home. 
He  loved  it  so  much  that  he  had  thrown  up  two  appoint- 
ments and  come  back  to  it.  He  had  failed  to  enter  any 
of  the  professions,  failed  even  to  pass  his  matriculation. 
Milly  wrote  home  :  "  You  may  have  thought  he'd  pass, 
Daddy ;  I  never  did."  Nobody,  not  even  John  and 
Matty,  believed  any  longer  in. Derek's  intellect.  John 
said,  "  He  may  not  have  much  intellect,  but  he  has 
character.  And  character,  after  all,  is  the  great  thing." 
Derek  had  gone,  with  a  cheerful  resignation  that  did 
him  credit,  first  into  a  ship-owner's  office  in  Liverpool, 
then  into  a  bank  in  London.  And  now  he  had  given 
the  bank  up  and  come  home.  They  talked  of  a  pro- 
vincial bank,  in  Cheltenham  or  Gloucester  perhaps, 
where  he  would  not  be  too  far  away. 
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XIII 

BUT  though  Derek  loved  his  home  he  was  restless  and 
unhappy  in  it,  though  he  loved  his  father  and  mother  he 
was  bored  when  he  sat  with  them  in  the  little  drawing- 
room  through  the  long  winter  evenings.  He  would  lie 
on  the  sofa,  yawning,  while  John  read  aloud  to  Matty ; 
then  about  nine  he  would  get  up.  stretch  himself  and 
go  out. 

Matty  and  John  would  say,  "  Where  are  you  going 
to,  Derry  ?  "  "  Where  are  you  going  to,  my  boy  ?  " 
This  eternal  question  irritated  Derek. 

And  he  would  answer,  "  Just  going  out  to  stretch  my 
legs  a  bit." 

"  I  should  have  thought  you'd  stretched  them  enough 
for  one  day." 

For  Derry  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  walking 
and  cycling. 

And  sometimes  he  would  start  off  earlier  and  go 
round  to  the  Ransomes  or  the  Waddingtons,  the  Cor- 
betts  or  the  Fieldings,  to  play  bridge.  Sometimes  he 
would  spend  the  evening  with  Miss  Minchin,  playing 
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to  her  on  her  little  cracked  piano  and  singing.  Miss 
Minchin  had  not  taken  much  notice  of  Deny  when  he  was 
a  little  boy,  but  now  that  he  was  grown  up  she  adored 
him.  And  every  night  when  he  came  she  made  him 
strong  black  coffee  at  ten  o'clock,  and  gave  him  a  glass 
of  sloe  gin.  He  liked  to  feel  that  he  was  giving  pleasure ; 
he  liked  to  be  adored,  even  by  Miss  Minchin ;  above  all, 
he  liked  the  black  coffee  and  the  little  glass  of  sloe  gin. 
There  was  no  after  dinner  coffee  at  the  Rectory.  And 
at  the  other  houses  they  always  finished  up  with  whisky 
and  soda  at  ten  o'clock.  There  was  no  evening  whisky 
and  soda  at  the  Rectory. 

And  as  Deny  was  never  back  till  after  eleven  and 
gave  no  account  of  the  rest  of  his  evening,  Matty  and 
John  believed  that  he  stayed  till  eleven  with  his 
friends.  As  often  as  not  after  these  evenings  Deny 
would  come  down  in  the  morning  with  a  splitting  head- 
ache, or  he  wouldn't  come  down  at  all.  And  when 
Matty  took  his  breakfast  up  to  him  she  would  find  him 
too  sick  to  eat  it. 

"  Deny  sick  again  this  morning  ?  "  John  would 
say. 

"  Yes.  I  can't  think  why.  He  never  used  to  be 
like  this." 

And  even  then  they  didn't  see.  It  was  not  until  that 
awful  Sunday  that  they  saw,  the  Sunday  that  remained 
as  a  terrible  night  in  memory. 

Matty  had  complained  of  faint  ness  on  the  Saturday 
and  John  had  sent  for  a  bottle  of  old  brandy  ;  because 
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of  Matty's  fits  of  faintness,  it  wasn't  safe,  he  said,  to  be 
without  it.  Matty  had  drunk  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy 
in  a  small  glass  of  water ;  that  was  all,  positively  all, 
that  had  been  taken  from  the  bottle.  On  the  Saturday 
night  John  had  put  the  bottle  away  in  the  dining-room 
cupboard,  which  he  left  unlocked. 

On  Sunday  morning  Derry  said  he  had  a  headache 
and  he  wouldn't  go  to  the  Morning  Service.  He  would 
go  to  church,  he  said,  in  the  evening  ;  he  promised  on 
his  word  of  honour  he  would  go  in  the  evening.  He  lay 
down  all  afternoon  on  his  bed,  and  in  the  evening 
Matty  and  John  went  to  church  without  him. 

It  was  during  the  Three  Collects  that  the  scandal 
occurred.  Miss  Minchin,  in  her  pew  by  the  south  door, 
was  startled  out  of  her  prayer  by  a  noise  in  the  aisle. 
Looking  up  from  her  prayer-book  she  saw  Derek  ;  he 
was  staggering  towards  her  pew  as  his  nearest  refuge. 
The  font  stopped  him  ;  he  stood  there,  swaying  slightly, 
and  steadying  himself  by  a  clutch  on  the  stone  rim. 
He  smiled  at  Miss  Minchin  as  much  as  to  say,  "  You 
see  my  absurd  position."  She  stared  at  him  in  horror. 
Then  he  lurched  suddenly  forward  and  entered  the  pew 
eadlong,  bent  double,  his  chin  dropped  on  to  his 
breast.  Miss  Minchin  received  him  in  her  arms  and 
lowered  him  gently  to  the  seat  beside  her.  "  There," 
she  whispered,  "  keep  still." 

Derry  stared  round  him,  leaned  forward,  folded  his 
arms  along  the  pew  ledge,  bowed  his  head  on  them  and 
fell  asleep. 
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Miss  Minchin's  pew  by  the  south  door  faced  the 
pulpit ;  it  was  thus  behind  the  rectory  pew  by  the  chancel 
which  faced  the  reading-desk,  so  that  Matty  could  not 
see  what  was  happening  there.  But  John  from  his 
place  at  the  reading-desk  had  the  south  door  and  Miss 
Minchin's  pew  well  in  sight,  and  he  had  seen  Derek's 
dreadful  entrance.  He  made  a  longer  pause  than 
usual  between  two  collects  while  he  took  it  in  ;  then  he 
recovered,  and  his  voice,  louder  than  it  had  been  and  a 
little  strained,  went  on  : 

"  '  Lighten  our  darkness,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord ; 
and  by  thy  great  goodness  defend  us  from  all  perils 
and  dangers  of  this  night ;  for  the  love  of  thy  only  Son, 
our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  Amen.'  ' 

And  Derek  slept.  He  slept  through  the  Prayer  for 
the  King's  Majesty,  for  the  Royal  Family,  for  the  Clergy 
and  people,  and  through  the  Prayer  of  Saint  Chrysostom. 
He  slept  through  the  sermon,  when  John's  eyes  gazed 
at  him  in  sorrow  from  the  pulpit. 

The  sound  of  Derek's  deep  breathing  was  heard  in 
the  pauses  of  John's  voice,  so  that  John  had  to  pitch 
his  voice  high  and  run  his  sentences  together  to  cover 
it. 

When  the  service  was  over  a  churchwarden,  waiting 
with  delicacy  till  the  rector  had  disappeared  into  the 
vestry,  helped  Deny  to  his  feet.  Then  Miss  Minchin, 
martyred  and  devoted,  took  him  by  the  arm  and  steered 
him  past  the  font  and  out  through  the  south  door  onto 
the  flagged  path  of  the  churchyard.  And,  outside,  the 
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cold  air  had  its  will  of  him,  and  at  the  church  gates, 
under  the  light  of  the  hanging  lamp,  there  was  a  catas- 
trophe. Five  persons  witnessed  it.  Deny  paused  on 
the  step,  stooped  forward  and  was  ill.  By  some  miracle 
Miss  Minchin  saved  him  from  falling.  She  gathered  to 
herself  her  ignoble  charge  and  led  him  again,  pitching 
and  staggering,  through  the  crooked  lane  of  Church 
Street,  past  the  Post  Office  and  the  Unicorn,  and  down 
Lower  Speed  hill  to  the  Rectory. 

For  she  said  to  herself,  "He  is  his  son,  and  I'd  go 
through  fire  and  water  for  him." 

The  dark  night  hid  them  from  the  view  of  the  loiterers 
gathered  on  the  top  of  the  hill  at  the  cross-roads. 

"  It's  my  legs  that  are  drunk,"  said  Deny.  "  Not 
me.  You  don't  th-th-think  I'm  drunk,  do 
you  ?  " 

"  Well,  Derry,  I'm  afraid  I  do." 

"  Can't  you  see  it's  my  legs  ?  There  they  go.  I'm 
not  my  legs."  He  stopped,  and  then,  very  earnestly, 
"  Or  am  I  ? " 

When  they  reached  the  Rectory  gate  he  said,  "  It's 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight — no,  it's  seven  hundred 
and  ninety  miles  from  the  church  to  here.  We've  been 
nine  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  and  I'm  tired,  and  I 
want  to  sit  down.  Lemme  sit  down." 

"  No,  Deny,  you  stand  up  and  go  in.  Come.  You 
can  sit  down  when  you've  got  indoors." 

"  All  ri'.  Sit  down  when  I've  got  indoors.  I  want  to 
sing. 
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'  Yes,  I  ken  John  Peel  a-and  Ru-u-by-y,  too, 
And  Ranter  and  Ranger  and  Bellman  and  True, 
From  a  draw -aw  to  a  find,  from  a  fi-ind  to  a  view, 
From  a  view  to  a  de-eath  in  the  mo-orning.'  ' 

"  Oh,    Deny,    dear    Deny,    don't.     It's    Sunday 
evening." 

"  '  Do  you  ken  John  Peel  when  he's  fa-ar,  far  away  ? 
'  Far,  far  away,  like  bell^at  evening  peal-ing, 

The  voice  of  Jesus  sounds  o'er  land  and  sea, 
And  laden  souls,  by  thousands  meekly  steal-ing, 

Kind  Shepherd,  turn  their  weary  steps — to — thee. 
Angels  of  Je-sus,  A-ANGELS  OF  LIGHT, 
SING-ING  TO  WE-ELCOME  THER  PILGRIMS  OF  THER  NIGHT.  '  " 


The  last  fortissimo  notes  brought  old  Mary,  the 
Rectory  servant,  running  to  the  garden  gate. 

"  Who  is  it,"  she  said,  "  with  Mr.  Deny  ?  " 

"  It's  me,  Miss  Minchin.  I've  brought  him  home. 
He's  in  a  sad  state." 

"  '  AN-GELS  OF  JESUS  !  '  "  sang  Deny. 

"  Hush,  Mr.  Deny,  for  shame  !  If  you'll  take  one 
arm,  Miss,  I'll  take  the  other." 

Between  them  they  got  Deny  up  the  garden  walk 
and  into  the  house,  where  they  laid  him  on  the  drawing- 
room  sofa. 

"  We'll  leave  'im  there  till  the  rector  comes.  'Ell 
get  'im  up  to  bed." 

"  Don't  tell  them  I  brought  him  home,  Mary." 

"  No,  Miss.  It'll  break  the  rector's  heart,  that  it 
will.  They  'aven't  seen  him  like  this." 

"  Is  it  the  first  time  ?  " 
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"  Lor  no,  Miss.  I've  seen  'im  a  plenty  times.  Put 
'im  to  bed  I  'ave  and  said  nothing  about  it.  But  'e's 
never  been  as  bad  as  this.  You  must  have  had  a  job 
to  get  him  along." 

"  I  must  go,  Mary.  I  don't  want  them  to  find  me 
here." 

She  went  slowly  up  the  hill,  where  she  managed  to 
slip  past  Matty  and  the  rector  unseen. 

And  though  the  event  had  been  remarkable  and  her 
own  part  in  it  great,  Miss  Minchin  never  told  a  soul. 
There  were  plenty  to  do  that  who  had  seen  the  poor 
boy  in  church  and  at  the  church  gates. 

And  as  they  walked  down  the  hill  together,  John 
prepared  Matty  for  what  she  would  find  when  she  got 
home. 

"  Did  you  see  Derek  come  into  church  ?  "  he  said. 

"  No.     Did  he  come  ?  " 

"  He  did,  I'm  sorry  to  say." 

"  Sorry  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Matty,  he  wasn't  fit  to  come." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  not  fit  ?  Oh,  yes,  of  course, 
his  poor  head." 

"  It  wasn't  his  poor  head.  I  don't  know  how  to  tell 
you,  dear,  but  I'm  afraid  he  was  the  worse  for  drink." 

"  You  don't  mean  he  was "  she  couldn't  say  it. 

"  Yes,  he  was.  He  got  into  Miss  Minchin's  pew,  of 
all  places.  I  looked  about  for  him  after  service,  and 
Kimber  told  me  he  had  gone.  I  don't  know  how  he 
got  home,  if  he  did  get  home." 
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"  Did  he — did  he  do  anything  in  church  ?  " 

"  He  fell  asleep.  He  came  in  during  the  Collects  and 
he  slept  through  everything  to  the  end." 

And  then  they  went  in  and  found  him  lying  on  the 
sofa  in  his  drunken  sleep.  Mary  had  been  afraid  to 
light  the  lamp.  The  firelight  flickered  on  his  flushed 
face,  his  heavy,  dark-fringed  eyelids,  his  open  mouth. 
Even  drunk  and  with  his  mouth  open,  he  was  beautiful. 
John  and  Matty  stooped  over  him  and  took  his  hot, 
infected  breath.  The  helplessness,  the  pathos  of  his 
sleep  touched  them,  and  they  felt  no  anger,  only  an 
infinite  grief. 

Matty  burst  into  tears.  "  Oh,  John,  I  cannot  bear 
it.  My  Derry,  my  darling  Deny." 

"  Don't  cry,  darling.  It's  the  first  time.  Perhaps 
it'll  never  happen  again." 

"  How  could  it  have  happened  ?  " 

"I  can't  think." 

Then  he  remembered. 

"  He  must  have  got  at  that  brandy." 

And  sure  enough,  when  he  went  to  the  dining-room 
cupboard,  John  found  the  bottle  empty  except  for  half 
an  inch  of  spirit. 

Matty  had  followed  him.  She  saw  him  hold  the  bottle 
up  to  the  light. 

"  John — is  it  possible  ?  Why,  it  was  full  last  night. 
I  only  had  a  teaspoonful  out  of  it." 

John  shook  his  head.  He  felt  helpless,  overwhelmed 
by  this  disaster.  It  was  worse,  worse  than  anything 
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that  had  ever  happened  to  him,  than  anything  that 
ever  could  happen.     Their  Derry.     Their  Derry. 

"  No  wonder  the  poor  boy's  drunk,"  he  said.  "I'll 
lock  this  damned  stuff  in  the  cellar." 

Then  old  Mary  and  the  rector  between  them  carried 
Derry  to  his  room,  undressed  him  and  put  him  in  his 
bed,  while  Matty  sat  in  the  drawing-room  and  cried. 
She  looked  at  the  sofa  cushion  with  the  deep  dent  in  it 
where  Derry's  heavy  head  had  lain. 

"  Oh,  my  darling,  my  darling." 

She  felt  as  she  would  have  felt  if  they  had  come  in 
and  found  Derry  dead. 

Presently  John  came  down  and  comforted  her.  She 
put  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  clung  to  him. 

"  Oh,  John,  I  can't  bear  it.  Here's  Milly  gone  and 
Derek  drinking.  I've  no  one  but  you." 

"  Well,  well,  we  have  each  other.  Don't  worry 
about  Derek.  It's  the  first  time  and  it  shall  be  the 
last." 

John  was  convinced  that  it  was  the  first  time,  a  sin 
of  ignorance,  an  accident  due  to  the  fatal  presence  of 
the  brandy,  a  sudden  overwhelming  temptation  at  the 
start,  then  Derry,  too  tipsy  to  know  what  he  was  doing, 
had  gone  on  till  not  a  drop  was  left.  It  was  like  the 
day  of  the  chocolates,  and  like  the  day  of  the  chocolates 
it  was  over  and  would  never  happen  again. 

And  the  next  day  John  went  up  to  Derry  in  his  bed 
where  he  lay  sorry  and  sick.     Sorry,  nobody  could 
have  been  sorrier  than  Derry. 
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"  Deny,  do  you  know  that  you  were  drunk  last 
night  ?  " 

"  Was  I  ?    Well,  I  suppose  I  was." 

"Do  you  know  that  you  came  into  Evening  Service 
in  a  shocking  state  ?  " 

"  Did  I  ?  That  was  pretty  beastly  of  me.  I  say? 
Daddy,  I  am  sorry.  Did  I  make  an  awful  ass  of 
myself  ?  " 

'  You  made  a  beast  of  yourself,  my  son." 

"  I  wonder  how  I  got  home.  I  don't  seem  to 
remember  anything  about  it." 

"  Well,  mercifully  you  did  get  home,  instead  of 
lying  in  the  nearest  ditch." 

"  Well,  I  may  have  been  drunk  last  night,  but  see 
what  a  head  I've  got  this  morning." 

"  Yes,  I  think  you're  punished."  He  paused. 
"  Derry,  was  it  the  first  time  ?  " 

Derry's  blue  eyes  looked  at  him  with  candour. 

"  The  first  time  ?  Oh,  no,  not  by  a  long  chalk.  I'm 
getting  used  to  it." 

"  Derry,  is  that  true  ?  " 

"  Absolutely  true.  Well — you  asked  me  and  I 
wasn't  going  to  lie  to  you ;  I'm  not  that  sort  of  skunk. 
And  I'm  sorry,  Daddy,  I'm  frightfully  sorry.  I  didn't 
mean  you  to  know  about  it,  I  didn't,  really.  I  knew 
you  wouldn't  like  it." 

"  It's  better  that  I  should  know.  Then  we  can  face 
this  thing  together.  Tell  me,  is  this  craving  something 
you  feel  you  can  easily  overcome,  or  is  it  an  irresistible 
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temptation  to  you  ?  Do  you  drink  because  you  want 
to,  or  because  you  must  ?  " 

"  Neither,"  said  Derek.  "  I  don't  want  to  and 
there's  no  must  about  it.  Nobody  need  drink  unless 
they  jolly  well  choose,  and  anybody  can  stop  any 
minute.  I  could  stop  if  I  chose." 

John  thought :  "I've  heard  Charles  say  that  again 
and  again,  and  yet  nothing  could  stop  him." 

"  Why  don't  you  choose  ?  "  he  said,  feeling  the 
futility  of  his  own  question.  Why  didn't  Charles 
choose  ? 

"  I  don't  know  why  not.  I  don't  know  why  I  do  it. 
Unless  it  is  that  there's  nothing  else  to  do  in  this 
rotten  hole." 

"  Then,  Deny,  you  must  get  something  to  do." 

"  Don't  worry,  Father,  it  shan't  happen  again." 

John  thought  :  "  It  is  not  the  first  time,  but  it  will 
be  the  last.  He  is  really  sorry." 

It  was  not  the  last  time. 

Derry  got  a  job  in  a  bank  in  Cheltenham,  and  they 
didn't  know  what  was  happening  to  him  there,  until 
one  evening  he  came  home  in  what  they  called  a  sad 
state,  having  got  drunk  before  he  started.  That  night 
John  and  Matty  carried  him  to  bed,  and  Matty  cried 
again. 

And  in  the  morning  Derry  was  sorry  and  swore  on 
his  honour  it  shouldn't  happen  again  ;  he  had  got  with 
some  fellows  and  they  were  all  drinking  and  he  was  in 
for  it  before  he  knew  where  he  was.  He  wouldn't  have 
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got  drunk  if  he  hadn't  been  drunk.  And  they  believed 
him  and  said,  "  Now  it  will  never  happen  again."  And 
it  happened  again  and  again,  till  a  day  came  when 
Derry  had  to  leave  the  bank  at  Cheltenham,  dismissed 
for  intemperance.  The  manager  wrote  to  Berry's 
father  in  sorrow.  The  boy  was  a  nice  boy  and  good 
at  his  work,  he  couldn't  wish  for  a  better  clerk,  but  he 
was  so  unsteady  that  he  couldn't  keep  him.  He  be- 
lieved that  he  had  got  in  with  a  drinking  set  in  the 
town,  and  suggested  his  removal  to  a  branch  of  their 
bank  at  Wyck-on-the-Hill,  where,  the  manager  said, 
he  would  be  under  your  own  eye. 

So  Derek  was  removed  to  a  branch  of  his  bank  at 
Wyck,  where  he  continued  to  get  drunk  under  his 
father's  eye.  But  for  a  long  time  he  was  careful  to 
keep  sober  in  banking  hours.  It  was  on  a  Saturday 
evening  that  he  let  himself  go,  which  gave  him  all 
Sunday  to  recover  in. 

And  John  went  round  to  all  the  inns  in  Wyck,  to  the 
Unicorn,  and  the  White  Hart,  the  Queen's  Head,  and 
the  King's  Head,  the  Talbot  Arms,  the  Bell,  and  the 
Three  Magpies,  and  told  the  landlords  not  to  serve  his 
son  with  any  drink.  And  they  all  obeyed  him  except 
the  landlord  of  the  Three  Magpies,  who  was  a  new  man, 
a  stranger  in  the  place,  and  didn't  care.  At  the  Three 
Magpies  Derek  was  served  with  all  the  drink  he  wanted, 
and  sometimes  he  made  love  to  the  barmaid  at  the 
Unicorn  and  got  a  little  more  that  way. 

And  John's  back  bowed  under  his  burden ;  he  went 
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stooping  like  an  old  man.  Deep  lines  of  anxiety 
marked  his  face,  and  in  these  first  days  of  Derek's 
drunkenness  signs  of  nervous  trouble  showed  in  a  slight 
twitching  of  the  left  side  of  his  mouth. 

It  would  have  been  better,  he  said,  if  Deny 
hadn't  got  his  job  at  the  bank,  since  his  earnings 
went  in  drink. 

Then  came  the  holidays,  and  with  his  earnings  Deny 
went  off  to  London. 

He  came  back  in  delirium. 

John  sat  up  with  him  all  night,  while  Derek  shuddered 
and  cried  out,  and  saw  black  snakes  crawling  over  the 
white  counterpane. 

After  that  Derek  was  always  frightened  when  he  had 
been  drinking,  and  John  and  Matty  would  lie  awake 
waiting  for  the  moment  when  the  door  would  open  and 
Derek  would  come  and  sit  on  their  bed,  afraid,  like  a 
child,  to  be  left  alone. 

John  had  a  bed  made  up  for  him  in  his  son's  room, 
so  that  he  could  sleep  with  him  when  his  drunken 
fright  came  on  him. 

Then  Matty,  in  her  bed  alone,  would  cry  herself  to 
sleep. 

"  John,"  she  said,  "  how  can  he  have  got  like 
that  ?  It  can't  have  happened  all  at  once  that 
Sunday." 

"  It  didn't  happen  all  at  once.  It  must  have  been 
going  on  all  the  time  without  our  knowing.  I  don't 
know  how  long." 
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"  But  why  ?  Why  ?  It  isn't  as  if  it  was  in  my 
family." 

"  No,  but  it  is  in  mine." 

"  Oh,  Charles.  What's  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?  He's 
only  an  uncle." 

"  I  mean,"  said  John,  "  my  father  drank.  I  oughtn't 
to  have  married  you,  Matty.  I  oughtn't  to  have 
brought  this  on  you.  But  I  didn't  know.  I  thought 
if  I  was  all  right  my  children  would  be.  I  thought 
Berry's  bringing  up  would  make  all  the  difference, 
that  environment  would  count  more  than  heredity, 
that  I  could  see  to  it  that  he  went  straight.  God  for- 
give me." 

"  Don't,  John.  Don't  talk  as  if  it  was  your  fault. 
It  isn't.  It's  far  more  likely  to  be  my  indulgence  of 
him.  And  Derry  must  take  some  responsibility.  He 
says  he  could  have  stopped  it  any  minute  if  he  had 
chosen." 

"  Yes,  but  could  he  ?  That's  what  I  ask  myself. 
In  the  beginning,  perhaps,  but  not  now,  not  now. 
And  this  life  of  ours  helped  to  drive  him  to  it.  He  was 
bored." 

"  No.  It  isn't  Wyck.  Look  what  he  did  in  Chelten- 
ham. And  in  London.  If  Derry  lived  in  a  big  town 
he'd  go  altogether  to  the  bad.  He's  safer  here  with  us 
than  he  would  be  anywhere  else." 

"  Well,  we  haven't  saved  him." 

So  they  talked. 

And  John  wen  about  his  parish  sad  and  humiliated 
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because  he  had  not  saved  his  son.  What  use  was  it 
to  try  and  save  other  people  if  he  couldn't  save  his  own 
son  ?  With  what  sort  of  face  could  he  preach  against 
drunkenness  who  had  a  drunkard  for  his  son  ? 

Every  drunkard  in  the  parish,  every  prostitute,  was 
a  reproach  to  him,  for  he  had  not  reclaimed  them. 
Every  backslider  wrung  his  heart.  He  bore  in  his 
heart  the  sins  of  the  whole  parish  and  of  his  son. 
Almost  he  lost  his  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  humanity, 
almost  his  faith  in  God.  He  had  to  tell  himself  that  he 
was  not  alone  in  his  suffering,  these  agonies  had  gone 
on  since  the  world  began,  since  ever  man  had  a  soul  to 
be  agonised  over  and  saved.  If  he  had  not  doubted 
God's  goodness  before  his  own  trial  came  to  him,  why 
should  he  doubt  it  now  ?  Drunkenness  was  Derek's 
only  fault.  Was  God's  universe  to  be  arraigned  be- 
cause Derek  drank  ?  So  John  reasoned  with  himself, 
till  in  his  contemplation  of  the  infinite  and  common  woe 
his  own  part  in  it  showed  less  large  and  he  knew  him- 
self and  his  place  in  God's  universe.  A  little  place  to 
work  in,  a  little  place  to  suffer  in  ;  he  must  not  let 
Derek  take  up  too  much  room  in  it.  He  had  another 
child. 

But  Millicent  never  came,  and  they  were  glad  now 
that  she  kept  away. 

And  there  was  Matty.  Matty  built  up  again  his 
broken  world.  Matty  filled  his  world.  He  turned  to 
Matty  and  \r  is  at  peace.  In  Matty  God  had  blessed 
him  above  all  his  deserving.  How  could  he  doubt  God's 
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goodness  when  he  had  Matty  ?     They  had  never  loved 
each  other  more  than  they  did  now  in  the  day  of  their 
trouble  and  their  shame.     Nothing  could  take  Matty 
away  from  him. 
They  had  no  comfort  but  in  each  other. 
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XIV 


THE  tea-party  at  the  Rectory  had  lasted  nearly  an  hour. 
Mrs.  Fielding,  Mrs.  Markham  of  Wyck  Wold,  young  Mr. 
Hawtrey  of  Medlicott  and  his  wife,  young  Mrs.  Horatio 
Waddington,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Corbett  of  Underwoods 
and  Miss  Minchin  were  there. 

They  had  started  and  pursued  several  topics  :  the 
hay  harvest  and  the  crops,  the  Rose  Show  at  Under- 
woods, the  tennis  tournament  at  Wyck  Manor,  Mrs. 
Fielding's  delphiniums  ;  topics  that  flourished  in  their 
season,  died  down,  and  sprang  up  again  every  year. 
Spun  out,  with  comments  on  each  player,  the  tennis 
tournament  had  lasted  quite  a  long  time. 

John  had  been  sent  for  in  the  middle  of  tea,  and  Matty 
was  taking  his  place  as  best  she  could.  She  listened 
with  the  little  strained  air  of  polite  interest  which  was 
her  main  contribution  to  the  traffic  of  society.  Every 
now  and  then  it  was  answered  by  the  smile  of  affection- 
ate sympathy  that  Fanny  Waddington  sent  across  the 
room.  Fanny's  smile  said  plainly,  "  The  others  are 
boring  me  horribly,  but  you  are  a  darling  and  I  love 
you." 
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Then  the  talk  languished.  Somebody  had  to  revive 
it.  Old  Mrs.  Markham  did. 

"  Has  anybody  called  on  Mrs.  Rawling  ?  " 

"  I  haven't,"  said  Adeline  Fielding.  "  But  then  I 
never  call  on  anybody.  Can't  be  bored." 

"  I  have  not,"  said  Lady  Corbett,  "  and  I  do  not 
intend  to." 

"  You  must  draw  the  line  somewhere,"  said  Sir 
John. 

"  Why  draw  it  at  Mrs.  Rawling  ?  I've  called,"  said 
Matty. 

"  So  have  I,"  said  Fanny. 

"  You  have  to,  my  dear  Matty,"  said  Mrs.  Markham. 
"It's  a  parish  affair.  As  for  Fanny,  she  calls  on 
everybody  because  she  likes  to  be  kind." 

"  If  anybody  else  is  thinking  of  calling  on  Mrs.  Raw- 
ling,"  said  Lady  Corbett,  "  all  I  can  say  is,  'Don't/" 

"  Why  ever  not  ?  "  said  Matty.  "  She's  quite  a 
nice  little  woman.  Her  manners  are  as  pretty  as  her 
face." 

"  Her  manners,  my  dear,  are  not  pretty  at  all." 

"  Oh,  come,"  said  Fanny,  "  you  forget  we've  seen 
her." 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  said  her  morals." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Fanny,  "  I  haven't  seen  them." 

"  If  there's  a  scandal,"  said  Adeline  Fielding,  "  let's 
hear  it." 

"  No,  don't  let's  hear  it.  I'm  sure  there  isn't  one," 
said  Matty. 
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"  So  am  I,"  said  Miss  Minchin. 

"  I  hope  there  is,"  said  Adeline.  "  Anybody  who 
creates  a  scandal  in  Wyck  is  a  public  benefactor." 

"  Would  you  call  George  Simpkin  a  public  bene- 
factor ?  "  said  Sir  John  Corbett. 

"  It  depends  on  what  he's  done." 

"  He's  been  making  love  to  Mrs.  Rawling." 

"  Dear  man,"  said  Adeline,  "  how  nice  of  him." 

"  As  he  isn't  likely  to  have  made  it  in  public,"  said 
Matty,  "  I  don't  see  how  anybody  knows." 

"  He  was  seen,"  said  Lady  Corbett,  "  kissing  her  in 
his  back  garden,  behind  the  lilac  bush." 

"  The  back  garden  was  better  than  the  front  one," 
said  Adeline,  "  but  the  lilac  bush  seems  to  have  been 
unnaturally  transparent.  I  want  more  evidence." 

"  They  make  no  secret  of  it.  She  goes  about  boasting 
that  George  Simpkin  is  in  love  with  her." 

"  The  wretch,"  said  Mrs.  Markham,  "  a  married 
man  and  a  churchwarden,  and  at  his  age,  too." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  Matty. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Miss  Minchin,  making  a  strong 
resolution  not  to  pass  this  story  on. 

"  And  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  about  it.  It's 
most  cruel  to  go  saying  these  things  about  the  poor 
little  woman  behind  her  back,"  said  Matty. 

"  We  couldn't  very  well  say  them  to  her  face,"  said 
Adeline. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  old  Simpkin's  face  when  I  tax 
him  with  it,"  said  Sir  John. 
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"  Oh,"  said  Miss  Minchin,  "  you  couldn't  do  that." 

"  Couldn't  I  ?  I  know  old  George  quite  well 
enough  for  that.  I  don't  blame  him.  Pretty  little 
woman,  Mrs.  Rawling,  fresh  as  paint.  And  with  tha.t 
wife  of  his  always  nagging  him  it's  no  wonder  if  he 
turns  to  somebody  who's  kind." 

"  Kind  ?  Really,  Sir  John,  you're  as  bad  as  he  is." 
Thus  Mrs.  Markham. 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Lady  Corbett. 

"  You  don't  nag  at  me,  my  dear." 

"  What  is  Mr.  Rawling  doing  about  it  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Markham. 

"  Nothing,  presumably,"  said  Sir  John.  "  He's 
dead." 

"  A  widow,  then." 

"  I  don't  suppose  her  infidelities  worry  him  much 
where  he  is  now,  poor  thing,"  said  Adeline. 

"  Please,  please  don't  go  on  talking  about  it.  John 
would  hate  it  so  if  he  were  here.  /  hate  it." 

"  It's  a  pity  that  what  amuses  us  should  hurt  you, 
Matty." 

"  It  does  hurt  me." 

"  It  hurts  me,  too,"  said  Miss  Minchin. 

Before  her  conversion  she  had  been  what  Adeline 
called  a  perfect  god-send  to  the  village.  No  scandal 
escaped  her.  Now  you  couldn't  get  anything  out  of 
her  ;  she  was  playing  up  to  the  Rectory  all  the  time. 

"I'd  rather  talk  about  Mrs.  Hinton's  bad  leg,  if  we 
must  talk  about  people,"  said  Matty. 
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"  But  that  would  hurt  us,  and  it  wouldn't  amuse  you. 
It  really  wouldn't." 

"  No,  it  wouldn't  amuse  me." 

"  How  is  Millicent  getting  on  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Markham. 

"  Oh,  splendidly.  She's  keener  about  her  work 
than  ever." 

"  Jolly  good  of  her,"  said  Sir  John. 

"  Millicent  is  good,"  said  Matty. 

But  Millicent's  goodness,  which  they  had  all  heard 
of  before,  was  not,  like  Mrs.  Rawling,  a  subject  to 
nourish  conversation,  and  presently,  one  after  another, 
the  tea-party  got  up  and  went. 

Adeline  Fielding  talked  with  Sir  John  Corbett 
going  up  the  hill. 

"  No  wonder  poor  Matty's  so  afraid  of  a  scandal 
when  she's  got  one  in  her  own  family." 

"  Yes.  Beastly  thing  to  happen  to  a  parson.  Got 
to  preach  at  us  all  the  time  and  can't  keep  his  own  cub 
in  order." 

"  He's  a  charming  boy,  too,  when  he  isn't  drunk. 
Awful  pity." 

"  And  that  girl ;  queer  thing  she  can't  live  at  home.'* 

"  Oh,  Millicent.  I've  no  patience  with  her.  And 
they  expect  you  to  say  '  How  good  of  her/  ' 

"  I  said  it,"  said  Sir  John. 

"  Well,  I  didn't.  It's  pure  selfishness,  if  you  ask  me. 
Now  Matty  really  is  good." 

"  Good  as  they  make  'em.     So's  he." 

And  Matty  sat  in  her  empty  drawing-room  and 
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waited  for  John  to  come  in.  Her  tea-party  had  bored 
and  saddened  her,  and  her  mind  was  in  revolt.  She  had 
listened  to  that  sort  of  conversation  a  hundred  times, 
and  she  would  have  to  listen  to  it  a  hundred  times 
again.  You  couldn't  stop  people  talking  scandal ; 
it  was  all  very  well  to  say  "  Don't  listen,"  they  went  on 
just  the  same  ;  they  did  even  when  you  implored  them 
not  to,  they  couldn't  believe  you  didn't  love  it ;  there 
was  nothing  in  the  world  they  loved  so  much  ;  it  was 
life  to  them ;  they  had  been  like  dead  things  before 
poor  little  Mrs.  Rawling  had  been  dragged  in,  and  then, 
suddenly,  they  had  all  revived,  their  eyes  had  shone, 
their  mouths  had  positively  quivered  with  the  desire 
to  hunt  Mrs.  Rawling  down.  Next  time  it  would  be 
the  same,  and  the  next  and  the  next ;  if  it  wasn't 
scandal,  it  would  be  some  silliness. 

And  Matty  was  sick  and  tired  of  it  all ;  she  was  tired 
of  the  village,  tired  of  her  progress  up  and  down  the 
same  little  streets,  tired  of  seeing  always  the  same 
faces,  tired  of  Sir  John's  fat,  sensual  laugh  and  Lady 
Corbett's  simper,  tired  of  Adeline  Fielding's  dimpled 
smile  of  self-admiration,  tired  of  the  ecstatic  rolling  of 
Miss  Minchin's  eyes  towards  John.  She  was  tired  of 
her  sick  people's  whining  voices,  tired  of  her  own  voice 
pouring  out  its  sympathies  and  consolations.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  never  had  anything  to  say. 
What  could  you  say  to  an  old  woman  who  had  had  a 
bad  leg  for  twenty  years  ?  Nothing  but  her  eternal 
"  I'm  so  sorry,  it  must  be  very  bad  to  bear."  Worse 
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even,  more  demented,  was  her  dreadful  optimism  over 
Mrs.  Trinder's  rheumatism.  "  You'll  be  all  right,  Mrs. 
Trinder,  when  the  warm  weather  comes.  I  shall  see 
you  running  about  with  the  young  people." 

"  Eh,  I  wur  a  rare  un  to  run  when  I  wur  young.  But 
I  shall  run  no  more.  Run  no  more  I  shall." 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Trinder,  you  will.  You  wait  till  the 
sun  comes  out." 

What  was  the  good  of  it  all,  when  Mrs.  Trinder  knew 
and  Matty  knew,  and  Mrs.  Trinder  knew  that  she  knew 
that  Mrs.  Trinder  would  run  no  more,  sun  or  no  sun  ? 

Never  had  her  conversation  with  Mrs.  Trinder 
appeared  to  Matty  more  futile  than  it  did  to-day.  And 
oh,  the  endless  angelic  goodness  of  the  poor  people  who 
smiled  at  you  whatever  you  did,  and  received  your 
inane  remarks  as  if  they  had  been  gorgeous  witticisms. 
In  her  weariness  Matty  forgot  that  she  had  been  really 
sorry  for  Mrs.  Trinder,  and  that  she  had  been  quite 
excited  when  Mrs.  Mabbitt  consulted  her  about  Nellie 
Mabbitt's  frock  for  the  school  treat. 

"  Shall  it  be  white,  m'm,  or  a  pretty  blue  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  think  a  pretty  blue.  Only  it  must  be  really 
pretty." 

And  Matty  had  chosen  the  blue,  and  none  of  the 
children  had  had  a  prettier  frock  than  Mrs.  Mabbitt's 
Nellie  that  day. 

Matty  had  forgotten  Nellie's  frock  and  a  thousand 
little  things  like  it  that  she  had  enjoyed  because  of 
her  poor  people's  joy  in  them.  She  had  forgotten  that 
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she  loved  her  poor  people  and  that  her  love  had  made 
them  hers.  She  was  so  tired,  so  tired.  She  longed  to 
get  away  from  Wyck  for  a  while,  and  see  another  place 
and  hear  another  kind  of  conversation,  some  place 
where  she  wouldn't  have  any  poor  people  to  look  after, 
conversation  where  everybody  would  be  gay  and  witty 
and  intellectual,  where  all  the  time  she  would  be  in- 
terested and  amused.  To  go  to  London,  to  stay  with 
Philip  and  Susan,  to  mix  again  with  those  wonderful, 
brilliant  people.  It  was  like  her  old  longing  for  the 
shining  miracle,  the  miracle  that  didn't  happen,  only 
it  was  now  a  longing  that  had  no  hope  in  it,  longing 
with  heaviness  at  its  heart. 

For  she  couldn't  leave  John  ;  he  hated  her  to  leave 
him.  She  had  done  it  long  ago,  three  or  four  times, 
going  up  to  London  for  a  week  to  stay  with  Susan  or 
her  mother,  or  with  Aunt  Fanny  at  Cheltenham,  and 
John  had  been  so  miserable  without  her  that  the  last 
time  Matty  had  said,  "  Never  again."  And  John 
wouldn't  go  with  her ;  he  had  grown  so  used  to  his 
home  and  his  parish  that  he  hated  leaving  them,  he 
never  seemed  to  want,  as  she  wanted,  to  be  in  some 
other  place.  He  went  his  way  undisturbed  and  ever- 
lastingly content.  He  drew  upon  some  source  of 
spiritual  strength  within  himself  and  went  on,  went  on. 
But  he  was  only  happy  when  Matty  was  there.  He 
loved  his  home,  and  when  Matty  was  away  his  home 
broke  up  around  him  and  he  couldn't  find  himself 
in  it. 
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Matty  was  so  tired  that  she  cried.  John  found  her 
crying. 

"  Crying,  Matty  ?     Has  anything  happened  ?  " 

His  arms  went  round  her,  the  arms  that  were  always 
the  arms  of  her  lover. 

"  No,  nothing's  happened.  I  think  I'm  crying  be- 
cause nothing  ever  can.  I'm  so  tired,  John,  so  tired." 

"  But  tired  of  what,  my  darling  ?  " 

"  Of  things  not  happening." 

"  Isn't  it  rather  a  good  thing  that  they  don't  ?  " 

Deny  had  been  dismissed  from  the  bank  a  month 
ago,  that  was  the  last  thing  that  had  happened,  and, 
deplorable  as  it  was,  it  had  its  bright  side,  for  ever  since 
then,  having  no  money  to  spend,  Deny  had  kept  sober. 

"  Perhaps  I  mean  the  same  thing  always  happening. 
I'm  tired  of  people  coming  to  tea,  I'm  tired  of  the  parish, 
I'm  tired  of  housekeeping,  I'm  tired  of  everything  but 
you." 

"  Aren't  you  even  a  little  tired  of  me  ?  " 

"  No,  darling,  I  am  not.     I  never  could  be." 

"  And  yet,"  he  said,  "  it  would  be  good  for  you  to 
get  away  from  me  for  a  little  while." 

"  Not  from  you.  From  the  parish  and  Lady  Corbett, 
and  her  silly  scandals." 

"  What,  another  ?  " 

"  Yes,  another." 

"  Bless  me,  I  can't  think  how  they  manage  it." 

"  Nor  I." 

"  What  imaginations  they  must  have.     No  wonder 
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you're  tired,  darling.  Now,  don't  you  think  if  you 
were  to  get  away  for  a  few  weeks  it  would  do  you  all 
the  good  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  I  can't  leave  you,  John.  You  know  you  hate  being 
left." 

"  I  hate  being  left.  But  I'd  hate  still  more  not 
being  left.  What  you  want  is  a  thorough  change.  I 
ought  to  have  seen  that  you  wanted  it.  Supposing 
you  were  to  ask  Susan  to  take  you  for  a  little  while." 

"  I  shouldn't  be  happy  without  you,  thinking  of 
you  all  alone  here." 

"I'm  not  alone.     I've  got  Deny." 

"  That's  it.  I  don't  like  leaving  you  with  Derry 
in  case  he  breaks  out  again." 

"  He  won't,  and  if  he  does  I  shall  be  thankful  you're 
not  there  to  see.  Now,  if  you  don't  write  to  Susan  I 
shall  write  myself." 

And  after  a  little  more  argument  and  a  little  more 
persuasion  Matty  consented  to  write  to  Susan. 

Susan  wrote  back  and  said  she  would  be  delighted 
to  have  dear,  darling  Matty  for  as  long  as  she  cared  to 
stay.  Philip  would  be  delighted.  Susan  promised  her 
that  if  she  would  come  soon,  before  everybody  went 
away,  she  could  show  her  lots  of  interesting  people. 
And  Matty  wrote  and  said  she  would  go  that  day  week, 
which  was  a  Monday.  She  wrote  to  her  mother  and  to 
Milly,  too,  to  say  she  was  coming  to  London,  and  her 
mother  said  she  must  stav  at  Ormonde  Terrace  for  half 
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of  her  time,  and  Milly  invited  her  to  come  and  stay  at 
the  Settlement  for  a  few  days  and  "  have  a  look  at  the 
work." 

So  it  was  settled  that  Matty  should  stay  at  St. 
Ursula's  from  Monday  to  Thursday,  and  then  go  on  to 
Ormonde  Terrace  for  a  week,  and  finish  up  with  a  week 
at  Acacia  Road. 

And  Matty  had  brought  down  her  old  best  hat  and 
re-trimmed  it  for  London.  John  had  come  in  and  found 
her  stitching,  and  had  smiled  at  her  in  compassion  and 
said,  "  If  you're  going  to  London  hadn't  you  better 
buy  a  new  hat  there  ?  " 

And  Matty  had  answered  firmly,  "  No.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  extravagant." 

"  Not  to  please  me  ?  " 

"  Not  even  to  please  you.  Buy  a  hat,  indeed,  when 
I've  made  this  one  as  good  as  new  !  " 

"  I  should  like  to  rig  you  out  in  new  clothes  from 
head  to  foot." 

"  You  wouldn't.  You  hate  things  you  aren't  used 
to.  You  wouldn't  know  me  in  a  new  gown." 

It  was  so  long  since  she  had  had  one. 

On  the  Saturday  night  Matty's  trunk  was  half  packed, 
ready  for  Monday  morning,  and  Matty  counted  the 
hours  till  she  could  go.  She  was  excited  like  a  child ; 
she  couldn't  believe  she  was  going  to  London  on 
Monday. 

And  when  Monday  came  Matty  did  not  go.  For  John, 
walking  all  day  in  the  rain  on  Saturday  without  an 
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umbrella,  developed  a  temperature  and  a  bronchial 
cough  on  Sunday  night,  and  on  Monday  morning  he 
was  worse. 

"  I  might  have  known  it  would  happen.  He'd  never 
have  caught  cold  if  I  hadn't  been  going  away/' 

'  You  talk  as  if  he  did  it  on  purpose  to  stop  you," 
said  Derek. 

"  Oh,  no,  poor  darling,  he'd  never  stop  me.  I  mean 
my  going  was  enough  to  make  him  ill.  It  was  the 
signal.  It's  just  that  it  wasn't  to  happen.  If  you 
want  a  thing  too  much  it  never  does  happen." 

John,  in  his  bed,  was  sitting  up  with  Matty's  nice 
vicuna  shawl  over  his  shoulders,  waiting  for  the  steam- 
ing creosote  to  be  brought  for  him  to  inhale.  There 
was  still  an  hour  before  Matty's  train  left. 

"  Don't  miss  your  train  looking  after  me,  darling," 
he  said,  when  Matty  and  Derek  came  in  with  the 
creosote. 

"  Miss  it  ?  You  don't  suppose  I'm  going  ?  And 
leave  you  here  ill." 

"  I  shall  be  all  right.  Derry'll  look  after  me.  Won't 
you,  Derry  ?  " 

"  Rather.     Really  I  think  you  could  go,  Mother." 

"  I  won't.  I  shouldn't  have  a  minute's  peace  if 
I  did." 

"  All  I  want,"  said  John,  "  is  to  stay  in  bed  and  keep 
warm." 

'  Yes,  and  I'll  see  that  you  do  it.  I'd  rather  nurse 
you  than  go  to  all  the  Londons  in  the  world 
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It  was  true.  Matty  never  loved  people  so  much  as 
when  she  could  tuck  them  up  in  bed  and  look  after 
them.  Her  heart  was  wrung  when  she  saw  John  sitting 
up,  wrapped  in  the  shawl,  and  waiting  gently  for  some- 
thing to  be  done  for  him,  with  his  dog's  eyes  that  trusted 
her  to  do  the  right  thing.  And  the  thought  of  London 
and  all  that  she  was  to  have  done  there  went  from  her. 
'  Your  father  isn't  as  strong  as  he  was,"  she  said 
when  she  and  Derek  were  downstairs  again.  "  I 
don't  like  him  getting  this  sort  of  cold." 

"  Nonsense.  He'll  get  over  it  all  right.  Anybody 
can  have  a  cold." 

"  Not  a  bronchial  cold,"  said  Matty. 

And  they  kept  on  making  him  inhale  creosote  six  or 
seven  times  a  day.  But  the  creosote  didn't  cure 
John.  The  cold  fastened  on  his  lungs  with,  first  a 
touch  of  congestion,  then  a  touch  of  pleurisy. 
He  lay  in  a  fever,  drawing  his  breath  with  great 
pain. 

And  as  she  looked  at  him  lying  there,  helpless,  Matty 
thought,  "  However  could  I  dream  of  leaving  him  ? 
How  could  I  have  wanted  to  go  ?  " 

Millicent  wrote,  "  How  tiresome  of  father  to  go  and 
get  ill  and  stop  your  coming.  Tell  him  to  hurry  up 
and  get  better." 

"  Unfeeling  little  brute,"  said  Derek. 

Then  Matty  wrote  to  Milly  and  asked  her  to  come 
down  and  help  to  nurse  her  father,  and  Milly  wrote 
back  : 
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"  DARLING  MOTHER, 

"I'm  ever  so  sorry  Daddy  isn't  so  well.  I'd 
come  down  like  a  shot,  only  I  can't  leave  the  Settlement 
just  now.  The  work  is  heavier  than  ever  ;  there's  an 
outbreak  of  flu,  and  all  my  time  is  taken  up  looking 
after  my  sick  people.  I'm  sure  you'll  understand. 
My  love  to  Daddy ;  tell  him  he  must  get  well  for  all 
our  sakes. 

"  Your  loving 

"  MILLY." 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  she  was  a  selfish  beast  ?  "  said 
Derek. 

"  No,  Deny,  it  isn't  selfishness.  She  has  her  own 
work  to  do.  She  doesn't  realise  how  ill  your  father  is. ' ' 

"  She  doesn't  want  to,"  said  Derek. 

"  Is  Milly  coming  ?  "  said  John,  when  they  went  to 
him. 

"  No,  darling.     She  can't  get  away  at  present." 

"  Quite  right ;  quite  right.  I  wouldn't  have  her 
leave  her  work  for  me." 

And  Derek  nursed  his  father  while  Milly  kept  away. 
He  sat  up  with  him  night  after  night.  He  made  the 
poultices  and  put  them  on.  He  lifted  him  in  his  strong 
arms  as  Matty  changed  the  sheets.  His  hands  were 
gentle  as  a  woman's,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  for 
John  that  they  did  not  do.  And  through  all  the  time 
of  his  father's  illness  he  kept  sober.  Dr.  Ransome 
praised  him. 

And  the  Fieldings  and  the  Corbetts,  the  Waddingtons 
and  the  Markhams  and  the  Hawtreys  called  to  hear  how 
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the  rector  was,  and  sent  flowers  and  fruit ;  and  the 
parsons  from  the  neighbouring  parishes  for  miles  round 
and  the  townspeople  and  the  poor  people  called,  the 
very  nonconformists  called,  and  that  pleased  Matty 
more  than  anything.  It  showed,  she  said,  how  John 
was  loved.  He  had  always  been  kind  to  the  non- 
conformists, always  stood  up  for  them  when  Edward 
Farrar  and  the  other  parsons  abused  them.  And  Miss 
Minchin  called  and  offered  to  sit  up  at  night,  and  cried 
when  she  was  told  that  John  was  too  ill  to  see 
her. 

"  Think  of  poor  old  Daddy  waking  up  in  the  night 
and  seeing  Miss  Minchin  sitting  beside  him." 

"Don't,  Derry,"  said  his  mother,  "  she  is  very  kind. 
Everybody  is  very  kind." 

They  were  so  kind  that  Matty  had  a  pang  of  remorse 
when  she  remembered  how  she  had  felt  about  them. 
They  might  talk  scandal,  they  might  say  silly  things, 
they  might  bore  you  from  morning  till  night,  but  when 
you  were  in  trouble  they  were  kind.  Why  couldn't 
she  always  be  kind  ?  Why  couldn't  she  always  look 
at  the  best  side  of  people,  as  John  did,  instead  of 
dwelling  on  all  their  little  faults  ?  She  thought :  "  My 
own  fault  of  intolerance  is  worst  of  all." 

At  last  John  got  better.  A  heavenly  day  came  when 
he  was  well  enough  to  sit  up  in  his  chair  and  eat  a 
sweetbread.  The  news  went  all  over  the  village — 
"  The  rector  is  sitting  up.  He  has  eaten  a  sweetbread." 
And  Miss  Minchin  went  round  and  told  all  the  poor 
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people  about  it,  and  there  was  rejoicing  even  among 
the  drunkards  and  prostitutes  of  the  Backs. 

Then,  when  it  was  all  over  and  John  was  about  again, 
Matty  had  a  nervous  breakdown.  Dr.  Ransome,  with 
the  air  of  imparting  a  discovery,  said  that  what  she 
wanted  was  a  complete  change  of  ideas  and  surround- 
ings, and  if  she  still  wanted  to  go  to  London,  London 
would  be  the  best  place  she  could  go  to.  No  good 
burying  herself  at  the  seaside  and  being  bored.  Only 
she  mustn't  tire  herself,  and  he  didn't  advise  her  to 
stay  long  in  Poplar. 

So  on  a  Saturday  Matty's  trunk  was  packed  again, 
and  on  the  Monday  she  went  to  London. 

Leaving  John  was  dreadful,  but,  all  the  same,  Matty 
started  with  a  little  tremor  of  joy  and  excitement. 
She  would  see  darling  Milly,  she  would  see  mother  and 
father,  she  would  see  Susan  and  Philip  and  the  wonder- 
ful, clever  people.  She  longed  for  the  good  talk  that 
fizzed  and  sparkled  and  put  fire  into  you.  She  knew 
what  it  would  be  like  ;  she  was  going  back,  back,  to  the 
brilliant,  thrilling  life  that  had  once  been  her  own. 
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XV 


ST.  URSULA'S.  It  stood  in  a  terrace  a  little  way  back 
from  the  street,  two  brown-brick  houses  that  had 
been  knocked  into  one.  The  doors  and  window-frames 
were  painted  royal  blue,  gay  blue  curtains  hung  at  all 
the  windows,  and  there  was  a  milk-white  and  sky-blue 
imitation  Delia  Robbia  Madonna  and  Child  over  the 
door  you  went  in  by. 

"  The  Madonna  was  my  idea,  Mummy.  What  do 
you  think  of  her  ?  " 

"  I  think  she's  beautiful." 

"  We  do  make  the  rest  of  the  street  look  a  bit  dingy, 
but  it  can't  be  helped.  We've  got  to  be  bright  and 
attractive,  so  that  people  who  pass  by  may  look  at  us 
and  wonder  what  we  are." 

"  I  see." 

They  went  in.  Milly  opened  a  door  on  the  right  of 
the  passage,  and  Matty  found  herself  in  a  large  room 
furnished  in  fumed  oak,  where  all  the  chairs  and  sofas 
had  blue  linen  covers.  In  the  recesses  by  the  chimney- 
place  there  were  bookshelves  filled  with  books,  and  in 
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the  middle  of  the  room  a  round  table  covered  with 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

'  This,"  said  Milly,  "  is  the  place  where  we  rest  and 
amuse  ourselves  when  we've  got  time  off.  But  there 
never  is  very  much  time.  Jolly,  isn't  it  ?  It  was  my 
idea  to  have  blue.  They  left  all  the  decorations  to  me, 
because  they  say  I've  got  such  good  taste,  and  really, 
Mummy,  don't  you  think  I  have  ?  " 

She  led  the  way  across  the  passage  and  opened  a  door 
on  the  left.  Matty  saw  an  austere  room,  a  stained 
floor  without  carpet  or  rugs,  a  long  narrow  table  covered 
with  a  blue  and  white  check  cloth,  having  a  row  of 
wooden  chairs  at  either  side. 

"  The  dining-room  ?  " 

Milly  corrected  her.     "  The  refectory/' 

"  How  monastic  you  are." 

"  Well,  we  are  a  sort  of  order.  A  lay  order.  I'm 
Sister  Millicent." 

She  took  Matty  up  to  her  room,  a  little  whitewashed 
room  that  had  the  bare  simplicity  of  a  nun's 
cell. 

"  I  hope  you'll  be  comfy." 

"  I  shall  be  very  comfy."  She  put  her  arms  round 
Milly 's  neck.  "  Darling,  how  good  it  is  to  see  you 
again." 

Milly  gave  her  a  calm  kiss  and  detached  herself. 

"  It's  very  jolly.     How's  Daddy  ?  " 

"  Quite  well  now.  I  hated  leaving  him.  But  he 
was  dear  about  it." 
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"  You  did  understand  how  it  was  I  couldn't  come 
down  ?  " 

'  Yes,  my  dear.  I  knew  you  couldn't  leave  your 
work  here." 

"  The  work  takes  my  whole  life,  Mummy.  It  leaves 
me  nothing  for  myself." 

"  Nor  for  us,"  thought  Matty. 

"  You  still  love  it  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Yes.  I'm  awfully  keen.  I'm  the  keenest  of  the 
lot,  Miss  Bankes  says.  Miss  Bankes  is  our  Warden. 
She  looks  to  me  to  keep  them  all  up  to  the  mark." 

"  I'm  sure  you  do,"  said  Matty. 

She  thought :  "  Milly  is  wonderful.  So  good,  so 
good." 

"  When  you've  done  your  hair,  Mummy,  I'll  take 
you  down  to  the  refectory  for  tea.  They'll  all  be 
there." 

"  Will  they  ?  My  dear,  I'm  just  a  little  bit  afraid  of 
them." 

"  You  needn't  be.  We're  a  cheerful  crowd.  AD 
except  Miss  Bankes." 

"  Why  not  Miss  Bankes  ?  " 

"Oh,  she  had  an  unhappy  love  affair  and  never  got 
over  it.  That's  why  she  came  here." 

"  My  dear  Milly,  I  oughtn't  to  know  that." 

"  That's  all  right.  We  all  know  it.  You've  got  to 
know  so  as  to  understand  her.  I'm  so  glad  I  haven't 
had  a  love  affair." 

"  It  might  not  have  been  an  unhappy  one." 
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"  Anyhow/'  said  Milly,  "  I  don't  want  to  be  happy 
that  way." 

"  I  wish  you  could  be,  darling." 

"  Why,  what  could  it  do  for  me  ?  " 

Matty  couldn't  say  what  it  would  have  done  for 
Milly  ;  she  thought  Milly  was  perfect. 

In  the  refectory  the  bright,  happy  little  community 
was  gathered  at  the  long  table  which  was  set  with  a 
service  of  leadless  glaze.  Large  plates  of  thick  bread 
and  butter  were  placed  up  and  down  the  table,  a  pot 
of  jam  and  jar  of  treacle  stood  between. 

Matty  was  introduced  to  Miss  Bankes,  who  was 
Sister  Margaret.  Sister  Margaret  was  handsome, 
haggard  and  resigned.  She  said  she  was  very  glad  to 
see  Matty,  shook  hands  limply,  and  gazed  at  her  with 
large,  desolate  eyes.  Matty  was  sorry  for  Miss  Bankes 
because  of  her  unhappy  love  affair. 

Constance  Bartrum,  rawer  and  thinner  than  ever, 
came  forward  and  greeted  Matty  with  exaggerated 
cheerfulness. 

"  How  delightful,  how  delightful  to  see  you  here, 
dear  Mrs.  Crawford.  I  hope  you  will  like  our  little 
community.  Three  of  us  are  absent ;  we  should  be 
ten;  but  you'll  see  us  all  at  dinner-time." 

She  looked  up  and  down  the  table  with  an  encouraging 
air  as  if  she  signalled  for  brightness  and  happiness  to 
begin. 

And  Matty  was  presented  in  turn  to  Sister  Gertrude, 
Sister  Nancy,  Sister  Marion  and  Sister  Catherine. 
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She  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table  between  Miss  Bankes  at 
the  head  and  Milly. 

And  the  conversation  began. 

"  Sister  Margaret,  have  you  settled  whether  Minnie 
Pringle  is  to  go  into  the  weaving  or  the  laundry  ?  " 

"  No.     Minnie  isn't  out  of  the  isolation-room  yet." 

"  Isolation  ?  "  said  Matty. 

"  You  won't  get  it,  Mother." 

'  Yes,  very  sad,  Mrs.  Crawford,  these  girls  off  the 
streets  have  to  be  kept  under  observation  for  disease." 

Sister  Nancy  cried  out,  "  I  say,  slumming  does  make 
you  hungry." 

Sister  Nancy  was  the  youngest.  She  bloomed  and 
fattened  in  her  slum,  on  the  plain,  plentiful  food  of  the 
refectory. 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  said  Matty,  "  it  would 
have  taken  your  appetite  away." 

"  Nothing,"  said  Constance,  "  could  take  Nancy's 
appetite  away." 

"  Sister,  the  Bodgerses  aren't  coming  to  the  carving 
class." 

"  Why  not,  Gertrude  ?  " 

"  Because  they've  got  the  itch." 

"I'm  sorry,  Mrs.  Crawford,  these  details ' 

"  Oh,  never  mind  me,"  said  Matty,  "  I'm  hardened." 

"  You  think  you  are,  Mummy  ;  but  you  wait.  I 
can  show  you  things." 

"  When  you've  quite  done  with  that  loaf,  dear,  I 
should  like  some  bread." 
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"  They'd  have  come,"  said  Sister  Gertrude,  "  if  I 
hadn't  stopped  them.  They  saw  no  reason  why  not." 

"  Jam  or  treacle,  Mummy  ?  " 

Matty  chose  treacle,  to  show  that  she  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  refectory. 

Constance  rose.  "  Well,  good-bye,  Sister.  I've 
got  two  maternity  cases  in  the  East  India  Dock 
Road." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Milly,  "  did  you  know  that  Mrs. 
Curtis  has  got  puerperal  fever  ?  That  means  I  can't 
take  on  any  more." 

"  Good  for  you,"  said  Sister  Nancy. 

"  After  tea  Milly  tucked  her  mother  up  on  the  sofa 
in  the  rest-room  with  a  book  and  went  visiting  in  Lime- 
house.  She  stayed  out  till  dinner-time.  After  dinner 
the  carving  class  claimed  her.  The  next  day  it  was  the 
same  thing  ;  Matty  was  left  to  amuse  herself  with  her 
book  all  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  Milly  took  her 
round  the  Settlement.  She  showed  her  the  class- 
rooms, the  library,  the  rooms  for  wood  carving  and 
basket  work,  the  weaving-room  and  the  hand  laundry. 
Between  tea  and  dinner  Milly  rested  in  her  cubicle  ;  in 
the  evening  she  had  another  class.  On  Wednesday  she 
went  to  her  cases  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon 
she  took  her  mother  to  Limehouse  to  see  two  or  three 
poor  families.  "  The  real  thing,  Mummy,  not  poor 
people  all  nice  and  tidied  up  and  polite  as  they  are  at 
Wyck." 

Matty  was  saddened  by  the  sight.     Milly  tried  to 
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reassure  her.  "  Oh,  but  you  mustn't  take  them  trag- 
ically, Mummy.  If  I  took  them  tragically  I  shouldn't 
do  them  any  good.  I  make  a  point  of  being  cheerful, 
on  principle." 

It  was  wonderful  how  Milly  met  them,  always  bright 
and  firm  and  competent,  with  the  right  word  at  every 
turn.  And  at  every  turn  she  called  on  her  mother  to 
observe  and  admire  her  methods.  Matty  could  see 
that  the  work  of  the  Settlement  was  superbly  done  by 
Milly.  Done  with  a  peculiar  smooth  swing,  a  rhythm, 
a  technique  that  raised  it  almost  to  an  art.  Yet  she 
felt  that  there  was  something  wanting,  the  human  bond, 
the  warmth,  the  love  given  and  returned,  something 
that  they  had  at  Wyck  and  had  not  at  St.  Ursula's. 

After  tea  she  sat  with  Milly  in  the  empty  rest-room. 
She  tried  to  talk,  but  Milly  was  distant  and  preoccupied ; 
she  could  see  that  she  wasn't  listening,  her  mind  had 
gone  off  somewhere  far  away,  and  it  was  not  for  her 
to  catch  and  hold  it.  In  the  evening  they  went  to  a 
concert  in  the  club-room  next  door.  And  on  Thursday 
Matty  left  Poplar. 

"  Those  cases  I  showed  you  yesterday  were  typical," 
said  Milly  in  the  cab. 

"  We  haven't  types  and  cases  in  Wyck,  Milly ;  only 
people." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  Mother  ?  You  mean  something ; 
I  can  tell  by  the  little  voice  you  said  it  in." 

"  Do  you  love  your  types,  Milly  ?  " 

"I've  no  time  to  sentimentalise  over  them,  if  that's 
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what  you  mean.     There'd  be  no  sense  in  it.  The  scale's 
too  big." 

'  There's  something  to  be  said  for  poor  little  Wyck. 
We  get  something  on  the  small  scale  you  lose  on  the 
big." 

"  What  do  you  get  ?  " 

"  Love,  Milly  ;  just  love.  You  talk  about  the  real 
thing,  but  love's  the  realest  thing." 

"  Oh,  that"  said  Milly.     She  was  so  sensible. 

"  But  I've  no  right  to  talk  when  I'm  not  giving  up 
my  whole  life.  And  I  haven't  your  gift.  You're 
splendid,  Milly." 

"  Well,  anyhow,  I'm  glad  you've  seen  the  work. 
Now  you'll  realise  what  it's  like." 

"  Yes,  I  realise  what  it's  like." 

She  realised,  too,  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  go.  She 
wasn't  really  wanted.  Her  visit  had  been  nothing  but 
an  interruption  to  the  work.  Milly  had  wound  herself 
up  for  three  days  of  it,  and  somehow  she  had  made 
her  mother  aware  that  she  could  not  have  borne  a  day 
more. 

Matty  was  glad  to  get  back  to  Ormonde  Terrace  ; 
she  knew  that  her  mother  and  her  father  wanted  her, 
and  that  her  presence  would  be  a  comfort  and  a  joy  to 
them.  It  hadn't  been  a  comfort  and  a  joy  to  Milly. 
But  mother  and  father  were  very  old  and  they  couldn't 
go  about  with  her ;  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit 
and  talk  over  old  things  that  had  happened  long  ago. 

"  I  remember  as  if  it  was  yesterday  that  time  you 
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came  down  with  your  hair  done  on  the  top  of  your 
head." 

"  Fancy  your  remembering  that,  Mother." 

"  Do  you  remember  Alice's  wedding,  Milly  ?  And 
those  pretty  frocks  you  and  Susan  wore  ?  You  never 
had  anything  that  became  you  better." 

"  Do  you  know,  Mother,  I  had  that  frock  on  when  I 
first  met  John." 

"  Had  you  ?  No  wonder  he  fell  in  love  with  you. 
You  aren't  so  particular  about  your  clothes  as  you  used 
to  be,  love." 

"  I  mustn't  be  particular.  I  can't  afford  to  spend 
money  on  dressing  myself.  There  are  all  our  people 
and  Milly  and  Deny." 

"  Derry  oughtn't  to  be  living  at  home  doing  nothing/' 
said  Father.  "  And  Milly  ought  to  be  earning 
something." 

"  Oh,  Milly  couldn't  give  up  her  work  at  St.  Ursula's. 
We  mustn't  expect  her  to.  Does  she  ever  come  out 
and  see  you  ?  " 

Mother  said,  "  Once  in  a  while,  my  dear.  Once  in 
two  years  "  ;  and  Father  said,  "  We're  rather  far  away 
from  Poplar." 

Matty  felt  that  she  was  far  away  from  Poplar,  too. 
She  would  never  get  Milly  back  again. 

Matty's  old  gown  never  looked  so  shabby  as  it  did 
at  Susan's  ;  she  was  floppy  and  bunchy  when  everybody 
else  was  straight  and  slim.  Susan  wore  a  tailor-made 
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suit  which  was  the  last  expression  of  the  fashion  of 
nineteen  twelve;  Matty's  gown,  which  was  three  years 
old,  had  been  made  in  a  fashion  of  Matty's  own. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Susan,  "  where  do  you  get  your 
clothes  ?  " 

"  I  don't  get  them/'  Matty  said.     "  I  make  them." 

"  That's  very  clever  of  you,"  said  Susan  ;  but  the 
very  next  day  she  took  Matty  to  her  own  tailor,  and 
gave  her  a  coat  and  skirt  as  a  present  for  the  birthday 
Matty  had  had  some  weeks  ago.  And  on  the  night  of 
the  party  in  Austin  Mitchell's  studio  she  lent  her  her 
own  second-best  evening-gown  of  a  rich  dark-blue  silk, 
in  which  Matty  said  she  felt  too  well-dressed. 

'  You  aren't  a  bit  too  well-dressed,  you  carry  it  off 
beautifully.  That  blue  suits  your  nice  grey  hair." 

Matty  felt  strange  and  unlike  herself  in  Susan's 
gown,  she  couldn't  believe  that  it  suited  her.  She 
thought :  "Everybody  will  know  I'm  wearing  Susan's 
blue  silk."  Philip's  long,  considering  look  told  her 
that  he  knew.  All  the  same  she  prepared  herself  to 
enjoy  the  party. 

Susan  had  told  her  that  a  great  many  distinguished 
people  would  be  coming  and  that  the  talk  would  be 
good.  Matty  longed  for  the  brilliance  that  would  soon 
break  around  her.  After  being  cut  off  for  nearly  thirty 
years  she  came  back  to  it  again  eager  and  excited. 
They  were  all  there,  all  those  people  that  Susan  had 
promised  her  she  should  see :  Lawrence  Stephen,  who 
was  so  many  things — poet,  playwright,  novelist,  and 
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essayist ;  Morton  Ellis,  the  young  poet ;  Austin  Mit- 
chell, the  young  painter,  their  host ;  Paul  Monier-Owen, 
the  young  sculptor ;  Rowland  Whitfield,the  philosopher ; 
and  Michael  Harrison,  the  youngest  poet,  who  was 
beginning  to  be  talked  about  that  year,  though  his 
poems  existed  as  yet  only  in  manuscript  and  were  not 
known  outside  the  group.  Matty  didn't  know  that 
these  young  men  regarded  Philip  Attwater  as  a  para- 
lytic figure  of  the  past,  and  his  wife  Susan  as  a  nonentity. 
To  Matty,  Philip,  with  his  distinguished,  authoritative 
air,  seemed  to  dominate  the  group  ;  as  for  Susan,  she 
had  lost  all  her  old  slowness  and  stiffness,  her  body  and 
mind  moved  alertly ;  you  could  see  by  the  intelligent 
shining  of  her  eyes  that  she  followed  every  point  in  a 
conversation  where  Matty,  with  her  head  going  round 
and  round,  looking  for  a  clue,  was  lost. 

The  talk  to-night  was  about  something  that  they 
called  Cubism  and  something  they  called  Vorticism, 
and,  for  the  life  of  her,  Matty  couldn't  tell  what  Cubism 
and  Vorticism  were.  They  seemed  to  have  something 
to  do  with  art. 

"  But  what  is  Vorticism,"  she  asked  Philip. 

Philip  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Ask  Morton  Ellis.  Morton,  Mrs.  Crawford  wants 
to  know  what  Vorticism  is." 

Morton  Ellis  looked  at  Matty  as  if  she  amused  him 
very  much,  and  began  : 

"  Vorticism  is  the  principle  of  movement  applied  to 
the  arts." 
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'  You  mean,"   said  Philip,   "it's  the  principle  of 
violence  done  to  all  art." 

"  I  mean  precisely  what  I  say.  Movement  applied 
to  the  arts.  It  means  the  introduction  of  the  element 
of  time." 

"  Time  ?  "  said  Matty,  trying  hard  to  understand. 

"  Time.  Time  enters  into  all  movement.  That  means 
that  instead  of  being  static  any  longer  art  has  become 
dynamic." 

"  Dynamic  ?  "  She  could  do  nothing  but  repeat, 
idiotically,  the  bewildering  word. 

"  It  expresses  energy.  In  a  painting  by  Mitchell  or 
a  figure  ofMonier-Owen,  you  get  realmovement  through 
successive  planes.  That  is  done  by  breaking  up  figures 
and  projecting  their  parts  on  to  different  planes,  so 
as  to  give  the  effect  of  successive  moments.  Can't  you 
see  violent  movement  in  that  frieze  of  Mitchell's  over 
the  chimney-piece  ?  " 

Matty  stared,  but  she  could  see  nothing  but  broken 
shafts,  pierced  by  triangular  wedges,  lines  cut  by  half 
circles,  half  circles  cut  by  lines,  a  thing  like  a  pair  of 
red  and  white  bathing  drawers,  and  a  thing  like  a  blue 
and  bronze  striped  handkerchief  struggling  with  the 
map  of  Ireland,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  man  who 
had  painted  it  must  be  mad." 

"  I  see  nothing  but  confusion,"  said  Matty. 

"  What  you  ought  to  see  is  a  quick  march  of  forms 
through  innumerable  planes,  abstract  energies  unloosed 
continuous  movement. 
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"  But,  Austin,"  said  Susan  in  a  sweet  voice,  "  you 
say  it's  all  movement,  but  there  was  movement  in 
the  old  painting.  Take  Botticelli's  Spring  or  any 
battlepiece.  There's  movement  in  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon." 

"  No,  Susan,  there's  no  movement  in  Botticelli's 
Spring,  or  in  any  battlepiece  or  in  the  frieze  of  the  Par- 
thenon ;  there's  nothing  but  arrested  movement,  not 
movement  going  on.  You  cannot  get  movement  going 
on  as  long  as  you  paint  figures  intact ;  you  get  nothing 
but  position  in  space  at  one  instant  of  time.  To  get 
movement  through  space  at  many  instants  of  time  you 
must  decompose  your  figures  and  project  their  lines 
through  different  planes,  every  one  of  which  stands  for 
an  instant  of  time.  That  is  why  the  lines  of  Monier- 
Owen's  Dancers  are  distorted.  You  see  what  I  mean, 
Mrs.  Crawford  ?  " 

Matty  didn't  see.  Her  head  continued  to  go  round 
and  round,  worse  than  ever.  She  felt  as  if  she  was 
lost  in  some  desert  of  dry,  whirling,  scintillating  sand 
where  there  was  no  path  nor  any  landmark  that  she 
knew.  And  Susan  kept  on  looking  at  her  with  that 
intolerably  bright  expression,  as  if  she  invited  her  to 
join  in. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mitchell  kindly,  "  you  are  looking 
for  a  sensuous  representation.  What  we  are  trying  to 
give  you  is  not  the  sensuous  representation,  but  the 
pure  abstract  intellectual  form  of  things." 

"  I  see,"  said  Susan  brightly.     And  Matty  wondered 
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whether  she  really  did  see.  It  was  incredible.  And 
yet  Susan  seemed  to  have  sharpened  her  mind  on 
Philip's  for  so  long  that  it  had  now  an  edge  like  a 
razor. 

"  My  trouble  is,"  said  Susan,  "  that  cubist  lines  seem 
to  begin  nowhere  and  lead  nowhere.  The  patterns  are 
unfinished." 

"  They  lead,"  said  Mitchell,  "  into  the  fourth  dimen- 
sion, the  pattern  is  finished  there." 

"  But,"  said  Susan,  "  all  patterns  are  finished  in  the 
fourth  dimension." 

"  Properly  speaking,  the  pattern  is  never  finished  at 
all,  since  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  dimensions ; 
the  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  suggest  them  as  continued 
in  an  unknown  direction.  Now  the  art  of  the  past  has 
none  of  this  suggestion  of  infinity.  Every  object  is 
presented  as  bounded  by  its  lines  and  finished  within 
them.  Even  impressionism  bounds  its  objects  with 
air.  But  what  is  an  object  that  you  represent  that 
way  ?  It's  nothing  but  an  arbitrary  selection.  I 
can  take  that  chair  as  an  object  in  itself,  torn  from  its 
context,  an  island  with  air  all  round  it,  or  I  can  take  it 
as  part  of  the  bookcase  it  stands  against,  in  which  case 
its  lines  will  both  intersect  and  be  prolonged  in  the 
lines  of  the  bookcase,  and  I  can  continue  this  pro- 
cess so  as  to  include  the  plane  of  the  wall  and  the 
angle  of  the  wall  and  ceiling,  and  their  lines  in  per- 
spective, or  I  can  take  all  the  planes  of  this  room  as 
drawn  through  each  other  and  thus  translate  the 
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movement  of  my  eye  in  travelling  from  one  to  the 
other." 

"  Dear  me,  fancy  translating  the  movement  of  your 
eye,"  said  Matty,  and  caught  Susan  looking  at  her. 
Susan's  eyes  were  critical ;  they  said  plainly,  "  Really, 
my  dear,  if  you  can't  say  anything  more  intelligent 
than  that  you'd  better  not  say  anything  at  all."  And 
Matty  wished  that  she  hadn't  said  anything  at  all. 
Morton  Ellis  smiled  at  her  kindly,  and  she  thought  : 
"  Perhaps  he  didn't  expect  me  to  understand  him. 
Perhaps  he'd  have  been  annoyed  if  I  had  under- 
stood him.  It's  not  as  if  I  were  somebody  who 
mattered." 

No,  she  didn't  matter.  In  this  brilliant  circle, 
where  thought  was  a  game,  where  men  and  women  only 
counted  so  far  as  they  had  something  to  contribute 
towards  the  intellectual  entertainment  of  the  rest, 
Matty  was  nobody.  She  could  neither  give,  nor 
could  she  receive  intelligently.  She  sat,  not  listening 
now,  while  Morton  Ellis  and  Austin  Mitchell  went  on, 
looking  straight  before  her,  idiotically  blank.  She 
felt  that  she  must  be  looking  idiotically  blank.  There 
wasn't  a  thought  in  her  mind  or  anything  that  could 
be  called  a  thought.  Then  Susan  took  pity  on  her  and 
removed  her  to  where  Philip  sat,  talking  to  Rowland 
Whitfield,  the  philosopher. 

'  You'd  like  to  hear  what  Philip  is  saying,  wouldn't 
you,  dear  ?  "  said  Susan  kindly. 

"Oh,  I  should,"  said  Matty  fervently.     She  used 
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to  understand  what  Philip  said  ;  he  was  always  beauti- 
fully clear.  It  was  kind  of  Susan  to  bring  her  to  Philip ; 
still,  she  knew,  as  well  as  if  Susan  had  told  her,  that 
she  was  being  taken  from  Austin  Mitchell  and  Morton 
Ellis  to  prevent  her  exposing  herself  any  further  in 
that  quarter. 

"  If  you  ask  me,  Bergson's  theory  of  time  is  all 
tosh,"  Philip  was  saying.  "  According  to  Bergson  the 
time  of  succession,  the  time  things  happen  in,  is  simply 
space." 

"  But  we  measure  the  time  of  succession  spatially,  by 
the  hands  on  the  clock,  the  shadow  on  the  dial,  the 
falling  sand  in  the  glass.  I  take  it  that  what  can  be 
measured  spatially  is  spatial." 

"  I  don't,"  said  Philip.  "  The  space  quantum  and 
the  time  quantum  are  qualitively  different." 

"  This,"  thought  Matty,  "  is  worse  than  anything 
Mr.  Ellis  or  Mr.  Mitchell  said.  Oh,  dear,  what  shall  I 
do  if  he  goes  on  like  that  ?  " 

"  But,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  all  our  concepts  of 
time  are  spatial.  We  talk  about  time  passing  and  time 
standing  still,  about  being  in  time  and  out  of  time, 
about  co-existence,  which  is  juxtaposition  in  time." 

"Then,"  said  Philip,  "if  I  beat  time  I'm  really 
beating  space.  Co-existence  in  space  is  co-existence 
in  different  spaces  at  the  same  time." 

"  And  that  is  co-existence  in  time." 

"  Yes,  but  the  time  is  the  same  and  the  spaces  are 
different." 
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"  From  each  other,"  the  philosopher  said,  "  but  not 
from  time  which  covers  them  all.  Time  is  stuffing  for 
the  gaps  in  space." 

"  And  how,"  said  Philip,  "  about  the  gaps  in 
time  ?  " 

"  Space  stuffs  them  by  enduring  through  all  in- 
stants." 

"  But  the  whole  point  about  space  is  that  two  things 
can't  occupy  the  same  space  while  they  can  occupy 
the  same  time.  That,  I  say,  is  an  essential 
difference." 

"  Yet  we  talk  about  position  in  time  and  position 
in  space.  And  what  do  you  make  of  time  as  the  fourth 
dimension  ?  " 

"  I  don't  make  anything  of  it.  Time  isn't  a  dimen- 
sion of  space." 

"  And  yet  it  can  enter  the  same  system  of  co- 
ordinates. And  that,  /  say,  is  an  essential  same- 
ness." 

Matty  thought  :  "  Oh,  will  they  never  have  done  ?  " 
She  sat  silent  while  the  dry,  scintillating  sand  whirled 
pitilessly  about  her  head. 

Then  Susan,  kind  Susan,  came  for  her.  They  were 
going. 

"  Did  you  enjoy  your  talk  with  Philip,  Matty  ?  " 
she  said,  on  the  way  home. 

"  I  didn't  talk.  He  and  the  philosopher  man  talked, 
I  listened." 

"  Well,  did  you  enjoy  listening  ?  " 
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"  I  would  have  if  I'd  understood  it.  But  I  didn't 
understand  a  word.  Not  one  word." 

"  And  yet,"  Susan  said,  "  Philip  is  so  very  clear. 
And  Professor  Whitfield  is  very  clear." 

"  It's  my  head  that  wasn't,"  Matty  said. 

"  Poor  Matty,"  said  Philip,  "  it  was  a  little  un- 
kind of  us  to  give  you  such  a  dose  of  space  and 
time." 

"  Space  and  time,"  said  Matty,  "  are  all  very  well 
in  their  way.  When  you  take  them  separately." 

"  Professor  Whitfield  would  say  you  mustn't  take 
them  separately." 

"  Well,  it's  when  you  mix  them  that  I'm  done 
for." 

"  Dear  Matty,"  said  Susan  smoothly.  And  it  was 
as  if  she  had  said,  "  Don't  mind  being  stupid.  We 
didn't  expect  you  to  be  as  clever  as  we  are." 

11  Well,  but  Susan,  did  you  understand  all  that  Mr. 
Ellis  and  Mr.  Mitchell  were  saying  about  movements 
and  projections  and  the  fourth  dimension  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Susan,  "I  think  I  did.  You  see, 
I'm  used  to  it.  You'd  have  understood  it  once, 
Matty." 

'  You  mean  it  comes  of  living  nearly  thirty  years  in 
Wyck." 

"  I  think  it  does.     Is  it  thirty  years,  dear  ?  " 

Matty  meditated.  And  then  an  invincible  curiosity 
overcame  her.  "  Susan,  what  is  the  Fourth  Dimen- 
sion ?  " 
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"Ask  Philip." 

"  Philip,  what  is  it  ?  " 

Philip  was  silent.  In  the  dark  she  could  feel  him 
smiling  his  rather  cruel  smile. 

"  Can't  you  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  could  tell  you,  Matty,  but  I  don't  think  you'd 
like  it  if  I  did." 

She  thought :  "  They  don't  even  think  I'm  worth 
explaining  things  to."  But  she  persisted.  "  Tell 
me." 

"  Well,  it's  an  unknown  direction." 

"  That  seems  to  me  where  we've  all  been  going  to- 
night." 

And  Philip  said  again,  "  Poor  Matty." 

And  she  felt  again,  as  she  had  felt  with  Milly,  that 
she  wasn't  wanted.  She  was  out  of  it,  out  of  touch 
with  their  shining  intellectual  life  and  with  the  very 
memory  of  that  life  ;  all  that  wonderful  talk  going  over 
her  head  like  sand.  She  could  see  that  Susan,  with 
her  brain  sharpened  by  living  thirty  years  with  Philip, 
had  no  patience  with  her  stupidity  ;  she  had  ceased  for 
Susan  to  be  anybody  who  counted.  She  was  nothing 
but  a  dull  little  parson's  wife  up  from  the  country,  with 
all  her  provincial  ignorance  about  her.  She  should 
never  have  gone  to  that  party,  never  have  attempted 
to  mix  with  the  wonderful,  clever  people,  to  listen  to 
their  talk.  She  should  have  stayed  at  home,  never 
come  to  London  at  all.  Nobody  wanted  her,  not  Milly, 
not  Philip  or  Susan.  She  was  in  their  way;  they 
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were    looking  forward  to  the  day  when  she  would 

go- 
Well,  she  would  get  away  from  it  all,  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  away  from  the  whirling  talk,  the  bewilder- 
ing intellectual  light,  back  to  Wyck-on-the-Hill,  and 
to  John.  Dear  Wyck.  Darling  John.  She  hungered 
and  thirsted  for  their  peace,  their  quietness,  as  she  had 
hungered  and  thirsted  for  the  Attwaters*  parties  and 
for  the  streaming  of  the  intellectual  light.  To  be  back 
in  the  place  she  belonged  to,  the  place  where  she  was 
wanted. 

John  met  her  at  the  station.  Tears  came  to  her 
eyes  when  she  saw  him,  with  his  stooping  shoulders, 
his  grey  hair,  his  kind,  wrinkled  face,  the  high  waistcoat 
and  little  round  hat. 

She  was  glad  to  be  going  up  the  long  hill  road  with 
its  dim  green  light  under  the  over-arching  trees,  past 
the  graveyard  at  the  top  with  the  pointed  cones  of  its 
yews,  to  see  the  Unicorn  Inn  at  the  corner  looking  down 
the  road  home.  And  her  own  dear  grey  house  with 
the  welcoming  windows  and  Deny  standing  on  the 
doorstep. 

In  the  drawing-room  she  turned  to  John  and  put  her 
arms  round  him. 

"Oh,  John  darling,  I'm  s«  glad  to  get  back  to  you. 
I  wish  I'd  never  gone." 

"  Why,  didn't  you  enjoy  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  was  nice  seeing  Milly  and  Mother  and 
Father." 
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"  Weren't  the  Attwaters  nice  ?  " 

"  Very  nice.  Very  kind.  Only  they  were  all  so 
clever  and  I'm  so  stupid  and  I  wanted  you.  And  it's 
good  to  be  home  again." 
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XVI 


MR.  PARKER,  the  vicar  of  Lower  Speed,  had  called. 
He  was  a  man  of  seventy-five  with  a  mild  pink  face, 
white  hair  and  beard,  pale  blue  eyes,  and  an  expression 
of  mingled  benevolence  and  agitation  as  if  life  bewildered 
and  dismayed  him.  He  was  one  of  the  few  brother 
clergymen  for  whom  John  had  any  affection  and  respect. 
He  had  been  talking  for  some  time.  John,  Matty  and 
Millicent  listened.  Milly  had  come  down  for  a  short 
holiday  in  the  September  following  Matty's  visit  to 
London." 

'  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Parker,  "  I  can  remember  what 
Wyck  was  like  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  the  worst 
parish  in  the  county.  Rough  and  disorderly,  continual 
drunkenness  and  foul  language,  quarrelling  and  fighting 
in  the  streets,  the  children  brought  up  like  little  hooli- 
gans. And  now  all  that  has  ceased ;  there  isn't  a 
quieter,  better-behaved  village  in  the  Kingdom.  You've 
done  a  great  work  in  Wyck,  Crawford." 

Milly  looked  up.     She  hadn't  expected  this. 

"  I  ?  "  said  John. 
'  Yes,  you.     Nearly  thirty  years  of  patient,  untiring, 
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uphill  work,  and  you  have  your  reward.  It  isn't  given 
to  all  of  us  to  see  our  labour  succeed  like  that  in  our 
lifetime." 

'  You  think  I've  succeeded  ?  " 

"  I  most  certainly  do.  You've  only  to  look  back 
thirty  years  to  see  what  you've  done.  You  had  the 
most  terrible  and  difficult  task,  and  I  know  no  one  who 
could  have  carried  it  out  so  well.  You've  civilised 
the  place  ;  I  should  say  Christianised  it." 

"  And  I  thought  I  had  failed.  I've  been  heart- 
broken over  my  failure.  I  see  men  I  thought  I  had 
reclaimed  falling  back  into  drunkenness  and  sin, 
children  that  I've  watched  over  growing  up  and  going 
to  the  bad,  people  I  had  reconciled  quarrelling  again, 
till  I've  asked  myself  if  it  was  any  good  going  on. 
I  have  been  in  despair  and  you  tell  me  I've 
succeeded." 

"  Yes,  you've  looked  too  close,  you've  only  seen  the 
few  cases  you've  failed  to  win ;  you  haven't  seen  the 
thing  in  its  right  perspective,  or  you'd  know  what 
you've  done." 

"  No.  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  I've  done  any- 
thing at  all." 

"  Oh,  Father,  you  know  how  you've  worked." 

"  Surely,"  said  Mr.  Parker,  "  you  can  see  the  dif- 
ference between  Wyck  as  it  is  to-day  and  Wyck  as  it 
was  when  you  first  came  into  it." 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  difference,  but  I  cannot  put  it  down 
to  my  own  efforts." 
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"  And  I  put  it  down  to  nothing  but  your  efforts, 
under  God." 

"  No,  Wyck  has  simply  been  drawn  into  the  stream 
of  humanity's  inborn  tendency  to  rise." 

"  It  was  you  who  drew  it  in.  I've  watched  you  very 
closely,  and  I've  wondered  at  the  work  you've  done, 
you  and  Mrs.  Crawford." 

'  Yes,  Matty  has  worked  as  hard  as  I ;  harder, 
sometimes.  But  you  should  hear  Edward  Farrar. 
He'd  tell  you  that  the  Cots  wold  villagers  are  incor- 
rigible, and  that  you  can  work  yourself  into  your  grave 
before  you  make  any  impression  on  them." 

"  Edward  Farrar,  yes.  That's  his  experience,  no 
doubt,  but  it  isn't  yours.  You  know  it  isn't.  The 
people  don't  like  Edward  Farrar.  There's  no  warmth 
of  human  kindness  in  the  man.  '  If  a  man  love  not 
his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  shall  he  love  God 
whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  '  I  doubt  if  Edward  Farrar 
loves  God." 

"  We  must  not  judge  him.  Nobody  can  say  what 
goes  on  inside  him.  Perhaps  he  doesn't  know  him- 
self. He  has  an  unfortunate  manner." 

"  He  has  certainly  mistaken  his  vocation.  Well,  I 
wish  I  had  your  record,  Crawford." 

"  It's  nothing.  If  I've  won  over  one  single  human 
soul  it  would  be  worth  all  the  years  of  my  ministry. 
Only  one." 

"  And  you've  won  many,  many  more  than  you  think. 
I  tell  you  you've  been  the  salvation  of  Wyck." 
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The  old  man  rose. 

"  If  you  only  knew  what  your  example  has  meant  to 
me.  When  I've  been  despondent  I've  thought  of 
what  you  have  accomplished  and  taken  heart  again. 
You've  shown  me  what  ought  to  be  done  and  can  be 
done.  I  wanted  to  tell  you " 

He  said  good-bye.  John  went  with  him  to  the 
garden  gate. 

"  Milly,"  said  her  mother,  "  when  father  comes  back, 
say  something  nice  to  him." 

He  came  back  very  thoughtful. 

"  He  has  made  me  ashamed,"  he  said. 

"  He  should  have  made  you  proud,"  said 
Matty. 

"  Yes,  Daddy,  it's  true,  every  word  of  it.  I'm 
proud  of  you." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  child." 

"  Ever  so  proud.  Wyck  may  be  a  little  place,  but 
it  was  a  great  thing  to  have  turned  it  from  what  it  was 
to  what  it  is.  You  mustn't  worry  about  the  people 
you  can't  get  at.  Think  of  all  the  others  :  the  people 
you've  kept  out  of  the  public -houses,  the  boys  and  girls 
you've  taught  and  trained.  You're  too  near  it  to  see 
it  as  clearly  as  I  can.  I  can  appreciate  it  because  on  a 
small  scale  it's  the  same  thing  that  I'm  doing  myself, 
and  if  I  can  make  an  impression  on  Poplar  and  Lime- 
house " 

"  You're  very  good  to  me,  my  dear,"  said  John. 
He  said  it  without  irony.  He  did  really  believe  that 
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Milly  was  very  good  to  him.  "  I  shouldn't  dream  of 
comparing  my  work  with  yours." 

"  Oh,  but  you  may,  Daddy.  It's  the  same  work  and 
you've  done  it  beautifully." 

"  Yes,  Milly"  said  her  mother,  "  that's  the  word  for 
it.  Beautifully.  But  your  father  is  beautiful." 

"  I  know  he  is,  Mummy.     Don't  you  know  I  know  ?  " 

It  was  Derek  who  kept  his  father  so  humble  and  so 
despairing.  Here,  in  his  own  house,  was  the  proof  of 
his  failure.  Derek  had  been  drinking  again.  He 
borrowed  money  from  his  friends  and  spent  it  at  the 
Three  Magpies.  Always,  after  every  outbreak  he  was 
sorry.  He  swore  that  it  should  never  happen  again. 
And  it  happened  the  next  day  and  the  next.  The  bouts 
of  drinking  lasted  for  weeks  on  end.  John  and  Matty 
had  come  to  look  on  his  drunkenness  as  a  disease,  a 
thing  that  Derek  was  no  longer  responsible  for.  And  the 
problem  of  Derek  was  insoluble.  It  was  bad  for  him 
living  at  home  and  doing  nothing,  but  it  had  been  worse 
when  he  worked,  for  then  he  had  had  more  money  to 
spend  on  drink.  Hitherto  the  only  way  to  control  him 
had  been  to  cut  off  his  supplies.  But  now  Derek  had  found 
means  of  getting  money.  Not  as  much  money  as  he  had 
earned ;  he  could  only  borrow  a  pound  from  one  friend 
and  a  few  shillings — he  had  sunk  to  shillings — from 
another  at  a  time  ;  but  it  was  enough  to  get  drunk  on 
now  and  then. 

Matty  was  ill  with  the  anxiety  of  him.     For  a  long 
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time  she  had  been  subject  to  fainting  fits,  and  they  came 
more  often  now.  The  doctor  said  she  had  a  weak  heart 
and  must  be  spared  all  fatigue  and  all  worry.  But 
Matty  fretted  and  her  heart  got  weaker. 

And  now  for  the  first  time  Milly  knew.  She  had 
seen  Derek  drunk.  And  Milly  could  neither  under- 
stand nor  forgive  him.  She  wouldn't  believe  he  wasn't 
responsible. 

"  He  could  stop  if  he  chose,"  she  said.  "  He  ought 
to  be  made  to  control  himself." 

"  Who  is  to  make  him  ?  "  her  father  asked. 

"  You  ought,  Daddy." 

"  My  dear,  I've  done  all  I  know — all  I  don't  know- 
I've  kept  him  short  of  money  so  that  he  shouldn't  spend 
it  on  drink.  And  now  he  borrows  it ;  I  don't  know 
who  from,  or  I'd  stop  that  too." 

"  You  should  have  controlled  him  long  ago,  before 
he  got  the  upper  hand." 

"  It's  no  use  telling  me  what  we  should  have  done 
long  ago.  He  was  brought  up  as  you  were,  Milly." 

"  He  was  allowed  to  do  as  he  liked  much  more." 

"  Milly  dear,"  said  her  mother,  "  that  isn't  true. 
You're  mistaken.  You've  forgotten.  We  were  not 
re  strict  with  you  than  we  were  with  Derek.  Derek's 
different  from  you,  that's  all." 

"  You've  never  known,  my  child,  what  it  is  to  be 
seized  by  an  overwhelming  temptation,"  said  her  father. 
"  Derry's  sin  is  stronger  than  he  is." 

"  Oh,  if  you  make  him  out  not  responsible." 
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"  God  is  the  judge  of  his  responsibility,  not  I." 

Milly  lifted  her  chin  with  her  little  righteous  air. 
She  was  determined  to  speak  to  her  brother. 

She  found  him  one  morning,  after  a  night  of 
drunkenness,  alone  in  the  dining-room. 

"  Derek,"  she  said,  "  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself." 

"  Why  ?  " 

'  You  were  disgracefully  tipsy  last  night.  Don't 
you  know  you  were  tipsy  ?  " 

"  If  I  was  it's  none  of  your  business." 

"  It's  my  business  if  Mother  and  Father  are  made 
miserable.  They're  my  father  and  mother  and  I 
happen  to  care  for  them." 

"A  lot  you  care.  You  never  come  near  them  if 
you  can  help  it." 

"  The  work  keeps  me  away.  You  know  that, 
Deny." 

"  I  know  you've  made  them  ten  times  more  miser- 
able than  I  have." 

"  I  ?     How  have  I  made  them  miserable  ?  " 

"  By  leaving  them.  I'd  never  have  left  them  so 
long  as  they  wanted  me  here.  But  the  fact  is,  you're 
bored  to  death  in  this  beastly  hole  ;  so  am  I.  You 
get  out  of  it  and  work,  and  I  stay  in  it  and  drink  ;  that's 
all  the  difference  there  is  between  us.  You  work  to 
please  yourself  and  I  drink  to  please  myself.  Only  you 
don't  care  a  damn  whether  you  hurt  them  or  not,  and 
I  do." 
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"  If  you  cared  you'd  leave  off  drinking." 

"  If  you  cared  you'd  leave  off  working.  But  you're 
beastly  selfish.  That's  what's  the  matter  with  you." 

"  I  give  up  my  life  to  helping  other  people,  if  that's 
being  selfish." 

"  It  is,  when  you're  thinking  of  yourself  all  the  time. 
I  know  you,  Milly.  You  never  did  a  thing  in  your  life 
that  wasn't  for  yourself.  You  go  about  admiring 
yourself  and  thinking  how  good  and  wonderful  you  are, 
and  you  expect  us  to  do  the  same.  Mother  and  Father 
may  be  taken  in  by  you,  not  me." 

"  At  any  rate  I  work.  You  do  nothing  but  hang 
about  and  drink.  You've  no  business  to  be  living  on 
Father,  when  he  can't  afford  it." 

"  You're  living  on  him,  too.  If  you're  so  anxious 
about  Father  why  don't  you  turn  out  and  earn  some- 
thing ?  " 

"  That  comes  well  from  you." 

"  It  doesn't  matter  who  it  comes  from.  It's  the 
truth." 

"  Father  wouldn't  like  me  to  leave  my  work.  There's 
nothing  in  this  world  that  I  can  do  so  well,  and  there's 
nobody  that  can  do  it  better.  It's  what  I've  got  to  do. 
I  don't  cost  Father  much  more  than  if  I  were  at  home. 
He  feels  that  he's  helping  on  the  work  when  he  leaves 
me  free  to  do  it.  But  you,  you're  doing  nothing  to 
justify  your  existence.  I'd  sooner  be  dead  than  live 
like  you.  It  would  be  disgraceful  even  if  you  didn't 
drink." 
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"  If  I  could  find  something  to  do  to-morrow  I'd  do 
it.  What  is  there  to  do  here  ?  " 

"  If  there's  nothing  here,  go  away  and  find  some- 
thing." 

"  Father  wants  me  here.  He  thinks  he's  looking 
after  me.  He  thinks  I'd  drink  worse  if  I  went  away. 
So  I  should." 

"  Can't  you  exercise  any  self-control  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  can  if  I  choose.     But  I  don't  choose." 

"  Then  it's  all  the  more  shame  for  you." 

"  And  all  the  more  glory  to  you.  If  I  didn't  loaf 
and  drink  you  couldn't  come  and  talk  to  me  and  feel 
superior." 

'  You  are  a  brute,  Deny." 

"  I  daresay  I  am.  But  I  won't  be  talked  to.  Not 
by  you.  I'll  take  it  from  Father  and  I'll  take  it  from 
Mother.  They've  a  right  to  pitch  into  me.  But  I 
won't  take  it  from  you." 

"  Well,  if  it's  any  satisfaction  to  you,  you're  killing 
Mother." 

"  Damn  you.     Leave  me  alone." 

Milly  left  him. 

That  evening,  while  Derek  was  in  the  village  drinking, 
Milly  talked  to  her  father  and  mother. 

"  Father,  Derek  says  you  want  to  keep  him  in  Wyck. 
Do  you  ?  " 

"I'm  afraid  to  let  him  go." 

"  But  don't  you  think  it's  bad  for  him  doing 
nothing  ?  " 

Q 
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"  Very  bad.  Nothing  worse.  I  don't  know  what  to 
do  about  him,  Milly." 

"  I  do.  I  should  send  him  out  to  Canada  to  farm. 
Send  him  somewhere  so  far  from  any  town  that  he 
can't  get  drink." 

"  He'd  have  money  to  spend  and  he'd  get  drink 
somehow." 

"  Not  very  often.  Not  as  often  as  he  gets  it  here. 
And  if  he  must  drink,  it's  better  he  should  do  it  some- 
where else." 

"  I  don't  think  so.  If  he  must  drink  it's  better  he 
should  do  it  here  where  I  can  look  after  him." 

"  You've  looked  after  him  enough.  And  what  good 
has  it  done  him  ?  " 

"  It's  made  him  sorry  and  ashamed." 

"  What's  the  good  of  his  being  sorry  and  ashamed  if 
it  doesn't  make  him  stop  ?  " 

"  Do  you  really  think,  Milly,  he'd  do  better  away  ?  " 

"  I  do.  He  can't  do  worse.  It's  just  possible 
strangers  would  have  more  influence  over  him.  He'd 
be  safe  on  a  farm  miles  from  any  town.  Safer  than  he 
is  here." 

"  Well,  but  dear,  Derry  doesn't  know  anything  about 
farming,"  said  Matty. 

"  I  don't  like  to  send  him  to  an  uncertainty,  "said  John. 

"  He  can  learn.  I  tell  you  what  you  must  do.  You 
must  send  him  to  Burton  to  be  trained.  Then  you'll 
know  if  he's  any  good.  You  won't  be  sending  him  to 
an  uncertainty.' 
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"  Would  Burton  take  him,  though  ?  " 

"  He  would  if  you  paid  him.     It  would  be  worth  it." 

"  And  would  Derry  go  ?  " 

"  He  must  go.  But  I  believe  he  would.  He  said 
he'd  do  anything." 

"I'll  think  it  over." 

John  thought  it  over,  and  at  the  end  of  his  thinking 
he  went  to  Farmer  Burton  and  told  him  he  was  going 
to  send  his  son  out  to  Canada  to  farm. 

"  Ay,"  said  Farmer  Burton,  "  I've  a  brother  out  in 
Australia.  Got  a  big  sheep  farm." 

"  Sheep  farming  would  be  the  very  thing." 

"Ay,  if  a  man  knows  suthin  about  sheep." 

It  was  then  that  John  asked  Farmer  Burton  if  he 
would  take  his  son  and  teach  him  farming. 

Farmer  Burton  looked  dubious  ;  it  was  clear  that  he 
didn't  care  for  the  job. 

"  I  dunno  as  I  can,"  he  said.  I've  got  my  own  work 
to  do  without  teaching." 

John  introduced  delicately  the  subject  of  remunera- 
tion. 

"  Ay,"  said  Farmer  Burton,  "  but  I  dunno  as  I'd  'ave 
the  time  to  larn  en." 

"  You  could  put  him  to  any  odd  job  about  the  farm- 
That  would  be  part  of  his  training.  And  for  the  rest 
he  could  just  go  round  with  you  and  the  men  and  see 
what's  doing.  He'd  learn  a  lot  that  way.  I'd  send 
him  to  Cirencester  only  I  want  to  have  him  under  my 
own  eye  till  he's  ready  to  go  abroad." 
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"  Ay,  I  understand.  But  I  should  'ave  to  larn  en 
special." 

He  looked  at  the  rector's  worried,  anxious  face  and 
half  relented. 

"  Well,"  he  said, "  I  don't  say  as  I  will,  and  I  don't 
say  as  I  won't.  I'll  'ave  a  talk  with  the  missus  and  let 
you  know." 

A  week  later  John  met  Burton  riding  through  the 
Market  Square.  The  farmer  reined  in  his  horse. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Crawford  ?  About  your  son, 
now.  I've  'ad  a  talk  with  the  missus  and  I've  been 
turning  it  over  in  my  mind.  The  way  we  look  at  it  is 
this.  You've  been  a  good  friend  to  us  and  we  should 
like  to  oblige  you  all  we  can.  I'll  take  your  son  for  a 
month.  If  'e  does  well  I'll  keep  en  and  train  en,  if  'e 
doesn't  I  must  send  en  back  to  'ee.  But  I'll  give  en  a 
fair  trial." 

"  Thank  you,  Burton,  I  shall  not  forget  it.  Now  as 
to  terms,  what  would  you  require  ?  " 

"I'll  leave  that  to  you,  Mr.  Crawford." 

"  Would  thirty  shillings  a  week  be  enough  ?  " 

"  Ay,  more  than  enough.  Too  much.  I'll  take  en 
for  a  pound  a  week,  if  so  be  as  he  boards  at  'ome." 

"  You  can  find  time  for  him  ?  " 

"  I  must  make  time.  I'm  short  of  a  hand  and  he 
may  be  useful  if  he's  not  afraid  of  hard  work." 

"  I  don't  think  he'll  be  afraid." 

He  had  still  to  tell  Derek.  He  called  him  into  the 
study  after  tea. 
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"  Derek,"  he  said,  "I've  been  thinking  about 
you." 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  Derek,  "  I  give  you  a  lot  to  think 
about." 

"  You  do.  You  know,  my  boy,  you  can't  go  on  like 
this  for  ever,  doing  nothing.  It's  bad  for  you." 

"  I  know.  But  what  the  dickens  can  I  do  ?  They 
won't  take  me  back  at  the  bank.  I'd  do  anything  if  I 
only  knew  what." 

"  Would  you  like  to  take  up  farming  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  it." 

"  You  could  learn.  I  was  speaking  about  it  to 
Burton  the  other  day ;  and  if  you'll  go  to  him  he's 
agreed  to  teach  you.  You  could  work  on  his  farm  for 
six  months  or  a  year,  and  then  I'd  send  you  out  to 
Canada  or  Australia.  You'd  have  to  go  somewhere 
away  from  a  town,  where  you'd  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
temptation.  Would  you  go  ?  " 

"  I'll  go  anywhere  and  do  anything.  I  don't  want  to 
stick  here  being  a  nuisance.  I  don't  say  I'll  keep  off 
the  drink  if  I  can  get  it,  but  I'll  go  somewhere  where  I 
can't  get  it.  There  must  be  lots  of  places  in  Canada 
and  Australia." 

"  And  you  11  go  to  Burton  at  once  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  want  me  to.  I  say,  have  you  got  to 
pay  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I've  got  to  pay.  But  it'll  be  worth  it  if  you 
turn  to  and  learn." 

"  I'll  learn  all  right.     I've  sometimes  thought  I'd 
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like  to  take  up  farming.  I  say,  Daddy,  it's  jolly  decent 
of  you." 

'  You'll  have  to  work  hard,  Deny ;  you'll  have  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,  follow  the  plough  and  clean 
the  pig-sties.  It  won't  do  to  be  particular." 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  particular.  I  daresay  cleaning  pig- 
sties is  all  I'm  fit  for." 

"  Well,  if  you  go  at  once  you'll  be  just  in  time  to  help 
with  the  harvest.  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  Burton  won't 
keep  you  if  you  don't  do  well.  You're  to  try  it  for  a 
month  and  see.  So  mind  you  do  your  best." 

'  You  needn't  worry  about  that.  I  say,  I'm  beastly 
sorry  for  all  I've  done.  I'll  try  not  to  get  drunk  while 
I'm  with  Burton." 

'  That's  right,"  said  John,  "  you  can  keep  off  it 
if  you  try  hard  enough." 

And  the  next  day  Derek  went  to  Burton's  farm.  He 
worked  with  such  a  good  will  over  the  harvest  that 
Burton  was  pleased  with  him  and  said  he  shaped  well. 
He  wasn't  afraid  of  hard  work  and  he  wasn't  particular. 
He  cleaned  out  the  cow-sheds,  the  stables  and  the  pig- 
sties ;  he  waded  in  the  liquid  manure  of  the  farmyards ; 
he  walked  at  the  plough  tail  and  learned  how  to  drive 
a  straight  furrow.  He  drove  the  harrow.  He  smelt 
the  good  smell  of  the  freshly-turned  earth.  He  helped 
with  the  threshing  ;  he  breathed  in  the  thick  whirling 
dust  from  the  thresher ;  he  hoed  turnips  ;  he  milked  the 
cows  and  fed  them  ;  he  fed  the  horses,  the  pigs  and  the 
poultry. 
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Autumn  and  winter  passed  and  Derek  was  still  at 
the  farm.  For  three  months  he  remained  miraculously 
sober,  then  came  a  brief  outburst,  followed  by  another 
period  of  sobriety.  Earth  and  sky  were  good  to  him  ; 
he  had  grown  stronger  for  his  days  spent,  wet  or  fine, 
in  the  keen,  open  air. 

And  now  in  the  early  spring  he  followed  the  shepherd 
and  learned  from  him  how  to  look  after  the  sheep  and 
the  lambs.  This  was  the  work  he  liked  best  of  all. 
Then  came  sowing  time  ;  Derek  drove  the  sowing 
machines  over  the  pinkish-brown  ploughed  lands. 
Then  summer  and  the  haying  ;  Derek  drove  the  mowing 
machine  and  the  tosser  ;  he  pitched  hay  for  hours 
together.  And  Farmer  Burton  came  to  John  and  told 
him  that  he  had  taught  his  son  all  that  there  was  to 
learn.  '  You're  right,  Mr.  Crawford,  in  making  a 
farmer  of  en.  'E's  done  famous.  Famous  'e's  done. 
A  wonderful  way  with  the  dumb  beasts  'e  'as.  I'd 
trust  en  with  my  sheep  and  my  lambs  any  day,  I  would. ' ' 

And  in  that  summer  of  nineteen  thirteen  Farmer 
Burton's  brother  James  came  over  from  Australia  on  a 
visit.  He  saw  Derek  working  and  took  a  fancy  to  him, 
and  one  day  he  called  at  the  Rectory  and  asked  to 
see  the  rector.  They  had  a  long  talk,  and  in  the  end 
it  was  settled  that  Derek  should  go  to  Australia  with 
James  Burton  in  the  early  autumn.  John  had  told 
him  about  Derek's  failing,  and  asked  him  if  he  cared  to 
take  the  risk  ? 

"  There'll  not  be  much  risk  where  I  shall  take  him. 
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We're  all  teetotalers  at  my  place  and  it's  forty  miles 
from  the  nearest  town.  If  he  gets  off  and  bursts  out 
once  in  a  way  it'll  be  the  worst  'e  can  do,  and  it's  no 
worse  than  some  fellows  do  anyway.  He's  a  grand 
worker,  your  son." 

"  If  you  can  keep  him  sober." 

"  Oh,  I'll  keep  'im,  don't  you  fear.  I  shan't  stand  no 
nonsense.  'E'll  be  safer  with  me  than  he  would  be  with 
most  of  them." 

"  And  you  can  send  him  back  again  if  it  doesn't 
answer,"  said  John. 

Millicent  was  home  for  the  late  summer  holiday. 
John  and  Matty  told  her  how  wise  she  had  been. 

"  I'm  thankful,"  said  John,  "  that  I  took  your  advice, 
my  dear.  This  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  for 
Deny." 

"  Let's  hope  so,"  said  Millicent.  "  Anyhow,  if  he 
drinks  you  won't  see  him.  Anything's  better  than  his 
doing  it  here." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said  John.  "I'm  hoping 
that  he  won't  do  it  out  there." 

Derek  talked  to  his  sister  one  day  when  he  came  on 
her  alone. 

"  So  this  was  your  idea,  was  it  ?  "  he  said. 

"  It  was." 

"Well,  it  isn't  a  bad  one.  Only  don't  you  get  it 
into  your  head  that  it's  going  to  do  the  trick.  If  I 
get  a  chance  of  drinking  out  there  I'll  drink.  The  only 
thing  is  that  I  shan't  get  much  of  a  chance.  Not  often 
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enough  to  matter.  If  they  want  to  get  fid  of  me  it's 
about  the  best  thing  they  can  do,  poor  things." 

"  But,  oh,  Deny,  you  will  try  and  keep  straight, 
after  all  they've  done  for  you." 

"  I'll  try.  And  I  daresay  I  shall,  for  a  good  bit  at 
a  time  anyhow.  I  know  I'm  a  rotter.  But  I  shouldn't 
have  been  so  bad  if  Mother  and  Father  hadn't  been  so 
good.  All  you  people  are  so  damned  good.  A  fellow 
hasn't  a  chance  with  you.  I  wonder  what  Father  would 
say  if  I  told  him  his  goodness  had  driven  me  to 
drink." 

"  Oh,  yes,  blame  everybody  but  yourself.  Say  it's 
my  fault  and  Father's  and  Mother's." 

"  Well,  so  it  is.  You're  so  good  that  it's  no  use  my 
trying  to  compete.  I  can't  live  up  to  it,  that's  all." 

"  You'd  have  done  better,  wouldn't  you,  if  I'd  set 
you  a  bad  example  ?  " 

"  Well,  when  I  was  a  kid  I  made  up  my  mind,  what- 
ever I  was,  I  wouldn't  be  like  you.  If  you  were  good 
I'd  be  the  other  thing.  Anyhow,  don't  go  off  with  the 
idea  that  you've  saved  me." 

"  If  you're  determined  not  to  be  saved." 

"I'm  determined  not  to  have  any  damned  nonsense. 
I'll  do  my  damnedest,  but  I  can't  promise  to  do 
more." 

That  was  all  she  could  get  out  of  him. 

And  the  day  came  when  Derek  had  to  go. 

Tears  came  into  his  eyes  when  he  saw  his  mother 
crying. 
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"  Mother,"  he  said,  "I'm  sorry  I've  been  such  a 
nuisance.  I  swear  111  try  and  keep  off  the  drink.  I 
wish  I  hadn't  been  such  a  brute  to  Milly.  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  but  when  she  talks  to  me  there's  a  devil  in  me 
that  gets  up  and  wants  to  hurt  her." 

"  She's  forgiven  you,  Deny.  She's  too  good  to  re- 
member it." 

'  Yes,  she's  good,  and  I  told  her  she  wasn't." 

"  There  she  is.  Tell  him  you've  forgiven  him, 
Milly." 

"  Of  course  I've  forgiven  him." 

"Well,  good-bye,  Mother." 

She  clung  to  him,  crying,  and  he  pressed  her  to  his 
heart,  putting  his  hand  on  her  head  and  kissing  her 
wet  face. 

"  Don't  cry,  Mother,  I  can't  bear  it.  Good- 
bye." 

"  Good-bye  and  God  bless  and  keep  you." 

John  and  Millicent  went  with  him  to  the  station. 
Matty  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  house,  watching  the 
cab  go  slowly  up  the  hill.  When  it  disappeared  she 
turned  into  the  house  and  went  upstairs  to  her  room, 
sobbing  and  pressing  her  hand  tight  to  her  heart. 

She  wondered  :  Had  they  indeed  done  the  thing  that 
was  best  for  Derek,  or  only  the  thing  that  was  easiest 
for  themselves  ?  Had  they  opened  up  a  new  life  for 
him,  or  had  they  put  him  away  because  he  was  their 
shame,  to  drink  himself  to  death  out  of  their 
sight  ? 
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No.  No.  John  had  wanted  him  to  go  to  Australia, 
and  everything  John  did  was  good  and  wise.  His 
motives  would  be  pure. 

When  John  came  back  he  comforted  her. 
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XVII 

DEREK  had  been  gone  ten  months  when,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  nineteen  fourteen,  there  came  the  Great 
War.  There  were  people  in  Wyck  who  stuck  to  it  that 
England  would  not  be  drawn  in,  for  the  reason  that  they 
did  not  wish  England  to  be  drawn  in.  In  a  few  days  the 
news  of  the  ultimatum  shattered  their  comfort  and  their 
peace.  The  poor  people  received  it  with  a  certain 
apathy.  Germans  and  French  and  Belgians  were  all 
one  to  them.  But  in  the  Rectory  and  the  houses  of  the 
tradespeople  and  among  the  Corbetts  and  Fieldings, 
the  Waddingtons,  the  Markhams  and  Hawtreys,  there 
was  dismay. 

Captain  Markham,  General  Markham's  son,  rejoined 
his  regiment  suddenly.  This  was  the  first  intimation 
that  England  might  be  drawn  in.  General  Markham 
had  no  doubt  as  to  the  issue.  The  war,  he  said,  would 
only  last  four  months  and  the  Allies  would  win  all 
along  the  line. 

"  I  don't  see  the  Kaiser's  army  holding  up  British 
forces  longer  than  four  months,"  said  General  Markham. 

John  shook  his  head. 
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"I'm  afraid,"  he  said,  "  it  may  last  as  many  years. 
It's  going  to  be  a  frightful  business.  We  are  totally 
unprepared." 

"  Unprepared  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  Unpre- 
pared ?  " 

"  Wehaven't  the  munitions  and  we  haven't  the  men." 

"I'd  back  the  men  we  have  got  against  all  the  troops 
the  Kaiser  can  put  in  the  field." 

"  I  don't  say  that  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  big 
battalions,  but  I  do  say  he  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves. Not  people  who  find  themselves  landed  in  a 
big  war  without  munitions." 

"  If  we  haven't  munitions  we  can  make  'em.  And 
who's  talking  of  a  big  war  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  said  John. 

"  I  am  not,"  said  General  Markham.  "  I  see  no  big 
war.  I  see  nothing  but  a  big  fight.  When  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force  gets  over  there  it'll  sweep  the 
Germans  out  of  Belgium.  Sweep  'em  out." 

"  If  we  send  enough  men.  But  we  never  send  enough. 
And  we're  always  just  too  late.  Not  in  the  end,  per- 
haps, but  in  the  beginning.  And  between  this  and 
then " 

"  Between  this  and  then  there'll  be  four  months' 
fighting.  That's  all  there'll  be." 

"  John,  do  you  think  we  shall  be  beaten  ?  "  said 
Matty. 

"  In  the  beginning  probably.  There'll  be  defeat 
after  defeat.  But  we  shall  muddle  through  somehow. 
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We  always  have  muddled  through.  Or  we  might  be 
beaten  on  the  land  and  victorious  by  sea.  The  Navy's 
all  right." 

"  And  I  can  tell  you,  Crawford,  the  British  Army's 
all  right,  too." 

"  I  never  said  it  wasn't.  It's  superb.  Only  there 
isn't  enough  of  it." 

"  It's  quality,  not  quantity  that  tells,"  said  General 
Markham.  "  Are  3/011  going  to  preach  defeat  ?  " 

"  I  am  not.  I'm  going  to  preach  victory.  I  cannot 
see  the  British  ultimately  defeated  any  more  than  you 
can." 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

"  But  it's  going  to  be  a  long  war  and  a  frightful  one." 

"  Oh,  John,  how  long  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  how  long." 

"  Of  course  he  doesn't  know.  Don't  you  listen  to 
him,  Mrs.  Crawford.  He  isn't  a  soldier.  And  look 
here,  Crawford,  if  you  go  about  croaking  there'll  be 
trouble  between  you  and  me." 

"  John  wouldn't  croak,  if  he  thought  we  were  going 
to  be  beaten  to-morrow,"  said  Matty. 

"  Well,  he  sounds  like  it,"  said  the  General,  and  he 
got  up  and  went  away. 

"  God  help  us,"  said  John,  "  if  all  the  Generals  are 
like  him." 

"  He's  a  soldier/'  said  Matty." 

"  That's  why,"  said  John. 

And  the  Germans  stormed  through  Belgium.     Liege 
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fell,  and  Namur ;  and  the  British  retreated  from  Mons, 
Antwerp  fell,  and  there  came  the  Great  Retreat. 
Paris  was  threatened.  It  took  all  John's  faith  in  God 
to  believe  in  ultimate  victory.  Day  after  day,  he  and 
Matty  waited  desperately  for  news.  Matty,  who  had 
once  looked  on  the  reading  of  the  morning  paper  as  a 
tiresome  duty,  watched  for  the  moment  when  The  Times 
would  be  dropped  on  the  threshold  of  the  house.  She 
and  John  read  together  of  disaster  after  disaster  ;  they 
read  the  long  lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  They 
went  about  pretending  that  their  hearts  were  not 
heavy  and  that  all  would  yet  be  well. 

And  the  men  of  Wyck  began  to  go  out  to  the  war : 
first  Captain  Markham,  then  the  three  Fielding  boys, 
and  young  Hawtrey  ;  then  the  tradespeople — Scarrott, 
the  butcher,  and  the  two  young  grocers,  Wilkins  and 
Blake ;  and  from  the  cottages  young  Ballingers  and 
Mabbitts  and  Trinders  and  Hintons,  and  Bill  Jakes's 
youngest.  A  room  in  the  Town  Hall  was  set  apart  for 
war-work,  and  there  Matty  and  the  district  visitors  and 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  tradespeople  and  farmers 
sat  for  hours  making  bandages  and  surgical  swabs,  while 
all  that  was  left  of  the  wood-carving  class  turned  out 
crutches  and  splints. 

And  while  John  and  Matty  in  little  Wyck  worked 
and  agonised,  up  in  London  Philip  Attwater  was  making 
himself  unpopular  by  his  Pacifism.  He  went  about  to 
the  workmen's  clubs  and  unions  preaching  Pacifism,  he 
called  it  "  making  the  conscientious  objector  articulate." 
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He  spent  his  days  writing  mildly  seditious  pamphlets, 
and  lived  in  the  glorious  expectation  of  imprisonment 
that  never  came. 

And  from  his  pulpit  in  Wyck,  John  preached  the  war 
and  the  righteousness  of  England's  part  in  it,  and  ex- 
horted his  parishioners  to  faith  and  endurance  and  the 
hope  of  victory. 

"  I  loathe  war  as  much  as  you  do."  he  wrote  to 
Philip.  "  If  I  could  stop  it,  honourably,  this  minute  I 
would.  Who  wouldn't  ?  But  this  war  can't  be  stopped 
honourably.  It's  got  to  be  fought  to  a  finish,  and  we 
shan't  win  it  if  we  don't  all  put  our  backs  into  it.  I 
think  your  conduct  is  courageous  but  criminal." 

And  Philip  wrote  back  violent  letters,  abusing  John. 
"  You're  safe  enough  in  your  pulpit,"  he  said. 

"  If  he  knew,"  said  John,  "  how  I  loathe  my  safety. 
If  I  were  a  young  man  I'd  fling  up  my  living  and  go  into 
the  Army." 

His  safety  was  agony  to  him. 

But  when  he  thought  of  Derek,  safe  in  Australia,  he 
was  glad. 

"  Thank  God,  he's  out  of  it,"  he  said. 

One  morning,  at  the  end  of  October,  a  telegram  came. 
"  Coming  home.     Arrive  to-day,  5.15.     Derek." 
"  Oh,  John,"  Matty  said,  "what  can  have  happened  ?" 
John's  face  was  grave.     He  did  not  answer. 
Matty  burst  into  tears. 
*  I'm  frightened,  John.     I  wish— I  wish  he  wasn't 
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coming.     I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  go  through  it  again." 
'  You  mayn't  have  to  go  through  it." 

"  We  shall.     We  shall.     He  must  have  lost  his  job 
again." 

"  I  don't  think  so." 

"  Why  should  he  come  ?     When  he  was  getting  on 
so  well  ?  " 

"  Because — Matty,  I  think  he's  come  over  to  fight." 

"  To  fight  ?  " 

'  Yes.     It's  what  he  would  do.     He's  just  thrown 
everything  up  and  come." 

"  You  think  it's  that  ?  " 

"  I  can't  think  anything  else.  You  ought  to  be  glad 
to  see  him,  Matty." 

"  I  am.     I  am.     If  only  he'll  keep  straight." 

'  You  must  believe  that  he  will." 

"  It's  awful  of  me  to  be  so  afraid.     I'll  try  not  to  be." 

But,  try  as  she  would,  she  could  not  still  that  pang 
of  misgiving  ;  she  could  not  share  John's  faith.  She 
had  suffered  and  seen  John  suffer  too  much  through 
Derek  not  to  dread  his  return.  She  saw  in  it  the  re- 
newal of  their  suffering.  And  it  was  as  if  she  had 
wished  never  to  see  her  son  again.  And  with  her  pang 
of  dread  there  came  the  sharper  pang  of  remorse.  It 
was  awful  of  her  to  be  so  afraid  of  him,  not  to  be  glad 
that  he  had  come.  Supposing  John  was  right,  and  he 
had  come  over  to  enlist.  But  she  was  not  sure  that 
he  had  come  for  that.  Well,  they  would  soon  know 
what  he  had  come  for. 

R 
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Derek  had  come.  And  with  his  arms  tight  round  her 
and  his  face  pressed  to  hers,  Matty's  pang  of  fear  and 
her  doubt  went  from  her.  He  was  her  son,  her  son, 
and  he  had  come  back  to  her. 

"  Derry,  my  own  Deny." 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  "  for  coming.  It's  all  right, 
Mummy." 

It  was  as  if  he  knew  what  had  been  in  her  mind. 
"  You're  wondering  what  on  earth  I've  come  for.  But 
it's  all  right,  really  it  is.  You  see,  there's  a  war  on  and 
I  couldn't  keep  out  of  it,  I  couldn't  really.  I  had  to 
come  back,  to  fight." 

He  held  her  off  with  his  arms  and  looked  at  her, 
searching  her  eyes  for  the  truth. 

'  You  wouldn't  rather  I'd  kept  away  ?  " 

"  No,  darling,  I'm  so  glad  you've  come,  So  very 
glad." 

"  I  knew  that  was  what  you'd  come  for,"  said 
John. 

"  Did  you  ?     I'm  glad  you  knew." 

Matty  thought :  "If  only  I  could  say  that  I  had 
known." 

"  Of  course,"  he  went  on,  "  it  does  seem  rather  rotten 
to  go  and  fling  everything  up  when  I  was  doing  so 
awfully  well.  But  I  couldn't  stick  there,  all  safe,  when 
everybody  here  was  going  out.  I  simply  couldn't." 

"  I  know  you  couldn't,  dear  boy.  We  liked  to  think 
of  you,  safe  out  there,  but  I'm  not  sure  that  I  don't  like 
this  better." 
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"  My  job'll  be  all  right.  Burton  said  so.  It'll  be 
ready  for  me  when  I  come  back:" 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  "  you'd  be  afraid  if  you  thought 
I'd  lost  it." 

"  No,  Derry,  I  shouldn't  be  afraid,  even  then.  You've 
done  the  right  thing,  and  I'm  proud  of  you." 

"  Wait  till  you  see  whether  I  funk  or  not." 

"  You'll  never  funk.     Never." 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know.  I  might.  Lots  of  fellows 
do." 

"  You  never  will,"  said  his  mother.  She  was  glad 
to  declare  her  belief  in  his  courage. 

Derek  stayed  at  home  three  days.  Then  he  enlisted 
in  the  — th  Gloucestershires,  and  went  into  training  on 
Salisbury  Plain. 

"  DEAREST  FATHER  : 

'  You  must  be  wondering  how  I'm  getting  on.  Well, 
our  quarters  are  rotten,  and  the  food's  rotten,  and  there's 
a  lot  of  sickness  in  camp.  But  it  isn't  half  as  beastly 
as  I  thought  it  would  be,  and  I've  kept  splendidly  fit 
so  far.  I  eat  tons  of  food  and  I  don't  drink,  don't  want 
to,  so  you  needn't  worry  about  me.  I  think  I  can  keep 
it  up.  The  discipline  does  a  lot  for  you  ;  you  get  into 
a  groove  and  stick  there.  The  fact  is,  I  did  a  jolly  good 
thing  for  myself  when  I  went  farming,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  you  did  a  jolly  good  thing  for  me  when  you 
made  me  go.  I  got  hardened.  I  was  in  first-rate  con- 
dition when  I  started  to  train,  so  I've  got  the  pull  over 
some  of  the  fellows  who've  had  to  get  their  fat  down  first 
thing.  Anyhow,  it  isn't  as  hard  on  me  as  it  is  on  lots 
of  them  who  come  straight  out  of  comfy  homes.  And 
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after  mixing  with  farm  hands  for  ages  I'm  not  afraid 
of  my  company  like  some  of  the  softer  chaps.  Of 
course  there  are  all  sorts  here,  pretty  rough  specimens 
some  of  them,  and  things  happen  that  fastidious  per- 
sons would  mind  frightfully.  But  I'm  not  fastidious, 
and  I  don't  turn  a  hair.  And  the  discipline  comes  easy 
after  being  used  to  taking  orders  from  old  man  Burton. 
I  haven't  called  my  soul  my  own  for  long  enough,  and 
now  it  doesn't  care  a  cuss  what  I  call  it.  So  thank 
God  for  farming. 

"  Your  loving 

"  DEREK. 

"  P.S. — I  don't  want  to  swank,  but  I  know  you'd  like 
to  hear  that  I'm  first  in  drill,  and  first  in  musketry, 
and  first  in  bombing.  First  in  everything.  So  I'm 
hoping  I'll  get  out  to  the  front  after  four  months' 
training  instead  of  six." 

"France, 

June  gth,  1915. 
"  DEAREST  FATHER  : 

"  Here  I  am.  I  mayn't  tell  you  where.  Anyhow, 
I've  been  in  the  front-line  trenches  for  four  days  and 
now  I'm  behind  the  lines  again.  Expect  to  be  back  in 
the  trenches  any  day.  No,  I  haven't  been  over  the  top 
yet.  I  promise  I'll  tell  you  when  I've  been,  and  what 
it  feels  like  if  I  feel  anything.  I  can't  say  I  like  the 
trenches.  The  filth  is  appalling,  and  the  smells  are 
worse,  and  the  row  the  shells  make  is  worst  of  all. 
And  the  danger  isn't  pleasant,  it's  no  use  pretending 
that  it  is.  But  you  get  used  to  it.  And  I  want  to  go 
over  the  top  so  as  to  know  once  for  all  what  it's  like, 
and  whether  I  funk  it,  and  to  get  it  over.  This  waiting 
is  simply  beastly.  I'm  jolly  glad  I  got  my  commission, 
for  they  say  the  second  lieutenants  go  over  first.  But 
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as  for  the  chance  of  getting  knocked  out  it's  no  more 
likely  to  be  me  than  anybody  else;  less  likely,  for  I'm 
not  much  good,  and  it's  the  best  chaps  that  get  hit. 
You  see  that  every  day.  So  tell  mother  she's  not  to 
worry  and  that  I  could  do  with  some  more  of  those 
tinned  cutlets  and  that  cake  that  Mary  makes.  There's 
a  poor  devil  here  who  likes  chutney  with  his  bully  beef  ; 
you  might  send  me  some. 

"  Your  loving 

"  DEREK. 

"  P.S. — I'm  beastly  sorry  for  all  the  trouble  I've 
given  you.  You  would  ask  me  if  I'd  kept  straight,  so 
I  had  to  tell  you  about  that  time  in  camp.  But  it  was 
the  only  time.  I've  been  all  right  since  I  came  out, 
and  I'll  keep  all  right.  I  know  when  it's  going  to 
happen  and  when  it  isn't.  So  if  you  hear  of  me  going 
over  the  top  in  first-class  style,  you  needn't  say  to  your 
dear  old  self,  '  I  wonder  if  he  was  drunk  when  he  did  it.' 
I  shan't  be." 

Three  days  later  John  was  working  in  his  garden  when 
the  telegram  came.  He  heard  the  scraping  of  a  bicycle 
tyre  on  the  gravel  walk  outside ;  at  the  click  of  the  gate 
he  looked  up.  He  knew. 

He  went  into  the  house,  into  the  drawing-room  where 
Matty  sat,  sewing.  At  the  sight  of  the  telegram  she 
sprang  up,  trembling. 

"  John,  what  is  it  ?  " 

He  opened  the  envelope  and  read  ;  "  Regret  to 
inform  you  your  son,  Lieut.  Derek  Crawford,  was  killed 
in  action,  June  I3th." 

"  Is  it  bad  news,  John  ?  "     His  face  had  told  her. 
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"  The  very  worst." 

Matty  fainted. 

Later,  news  came  of  the  manner  of  Derek's  death. 
He  was  leading  his  men  on,  up  to  the  German  parapet, 
when  he  fell,  shot  through  the  heart.  The  trench  was 
taken. 

The  Colonel  wrote  to  John:  "He  was  the  best 
officer  I  had.  You  could  always  trust  him  to  do  the 
right  thing.  He  was  always  gay  and  happy  whatever 
happened.  Everybody  who  knew  him  loved  him. 
The  men  adored  him." 
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XVIII 

"  I  COULD  bear  it  better  if  I  hadn't  been  so  hard  on  him. 
I  didn't  want  him  to  come  back." 

Matty  had  said  it  again  and  again.  She  was  sitting 
with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  doing  nothing  ;  every 
now  and  then  she  raised  her  hand  to  her  eyes  to  screen 
them  from  the  light  as  if  it  hurt  her. 

Milly  looked  up.  She  had  come  down  for  the  week- 
end to  comfort  her  parents  in  their  grief.  She  was 
busy,  stitching  at  a  frock  for  a  poor  child,  so  that  the 
time  she  had  given  them  should  not  be  wasted.  As  she 
stitched  she  had  a  little  air  of  conscious  uprightness  and 
common  sense,  as  if  she  said,  "  Look  at  me,  /  am  not 
wasting  time  in  useless  sorrow." 

"  It's  no  use  going  on  like  that,  Mother.  Supposing 
you  didn't  want  him  to  come.  Poor  Derry  hadn't  done 
much  to  make  you  want  him  back." 

"Don't  say  that,  Milly,"  said  John.  He  was  trying 
to  read,  but  he  couldn't  fix  his  mind  upon  his  book.  His 
mind  was  with  Matty  in  her  misery. 

"  Somebody's  got  to  say  it,  with  Mother  working 
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herself  into  a  state.     You  didn't  know,  Mother,  he  was 
going  to  be  killed." 

"  If  only  I  had  known.  He  came  over  to  fight  for 
England  and  I  didn't  know.  I  didn't  want  him  back. 
If  only  I'd  wanted  him  back." 

"  Mother,  dear,  it's  very  much  better  that  Derry 
should  have  died  as  he  did  die  than  that  he  should  live 
as  he  would  have  lived." 

"  You  may  think  that,  Milly,"  said  her  father,  "  but 
it's  the  last  thing  you  should  say.  We  were  all  mis- 
taken ;  he  put  us  all  in  the  wrong.  We  thought  he 
would  disgrace  us,  and  he  made  himself  glorious." 

"  That's  what  I  say,  it's  better  he  should  have  died 
gloriously." 

'  Yes,  but  Milly,  we  should  remember  nothing  else. 
.  .  .  Well,  he's  safe  now  from  our  reproaches." 

"  If  only,"  said  Matty,  "  I'd  wanted  him  back." 

'  You  did  want  him  back,"  said  John. 

"  I  didn't.     I  was  afraid." 

"  Of  course  you  were  afraid,"  said  Milly.  "  Any- 
body would  have  been.  You  didn't  know,  Mummy, 
darling." 

"  I  should  have  known.  You  knew,  John.  You 
knew  what  he'd  come  back  for." 

"  Yes,  I  knew." 

"  Mummy,  if  you'd  get  some  sewing  or  something, 
it  would  be  better  for  you  than  sitting  there  brooding 
over  what  can't  be  helped.  I  should  be  miserable  if  I 
sat  doing  nothing.  It  won't  bring  Derry  back." 
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"  No.     Nothing  will  bring  him  back." 

And  Matty  cried  again. 

And  Milly  stitched  on  ;  she  felt  herself  a  great 
beneficent  power,  calm  and  patient,  looking  on  at  the 
unreasonable  sorrow  of  her  parents,  bearing  with  it. 
On  Monday  she  would  have  gone  from  them,  she  would 
be  back  at  St.  Ursula's,  finding  her  consolation  in  the 
work. 

If  only  her  mother  would  do  something  and  not  sit 
there  crying.  She  wasn't  even  trying  not  to  cry. 
Milly  had  forgotten  that  for  three  days  after  Derek's 
death  Matty  had  not  shed  one  tear.  If  she  was  crying 
now  it  was  because  she  had  come  to  life  again. 

Presently  she  rose  and  drew  her  work-basket  from 
the  cupboard,  and  went  on  with  the  sewing  she  had 
begun  before  Derek  died. 

"  You're  right,  Milly.  I'd  better  be  doing  some- 
thing." 

Milly  was  always  right. 

And  as  she  sewed  her  thoughts  ran  on. 

Before  Derek  died — the  needle  hung  loose  on  its 
thread  as  she  had  dropped  it  when  the  news  came  of 
Derek's  death.  Henceforth  all  things  would  be  dated 
before  and  after  Derek's  death.  And  whatever  hap- 
pened now  it  wouldn't  matter.  Nothing  would  matter 
any  more.  Except  things  that  happened  to  John.  If 
John  were  to  die — she  couldn't  look  that  way.  Her 
thoughts  fell  back  to  Derek's  death.  He  was  so  young, 
so  young  to  die.  Only  twenty-five.  He  had  thought 
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he  would  be  afraid,  and  he  was  not  afraid.  Leading 
his  men  up  to  the  German  parapet.  And  the  Colonel's 
letter.  "  He  was  always  gay  and  happy  whatever 
happened."  She  could  see  him,  his  dear  blue  eyes 
laughing,  gay  and  happy.  "  Everybody  who  knew  him 
loved  him."  Well  they  might,  well  they  might.  "  And 
the  men  adored  him."  To  be  loved  by  his  men,  that 
was  the  greatest  thing.  He  had  led  them.  They  must 
have  been  glad  to  follow  him. 

Her  mind  went  back,  back  to  the  baby  Derek,  the 
child  Derek.  He  hadn't  been  a  gay  and  happy  baby. 
He  had  cried,  cried ;  she  could  hear  his  crying  now, 
the  hopeless,  helpless  crying.  There  must  have  been 
something  wrong,  some  nervous  strain  left  from  John's 
father.  That  would  account  for  everything.  He  had 
been  gay  and  happy  afterwards,  when  he  was  a 
child,  even  in  his  naughtiness,  his  funny  naughti- 
ness. 

And  that  queer  time  when  he  was  fifteen,  the  time 
when  he  was  unkind  to  Milly.  Nerves,  nerves,  nerves. 
And  so  she  came  to  his  young  manhood,  to  that  dreadful 
Sunday  evening  when  she  and  John  had  found  him  lying 
on  the  sofa.  Her  mind  turned  from  that  image,  terri- 
fied. All  that  was  wiped  out,  redeemed  by  Derry's 
death.  She  must  think  of  nothing  but  his  death.  He 
died  for  England.  England  wanted  him.  He  flung  up 
everything  and  came.  He  was  willing  to  give  up  his 
life. 

"  And  I  didn't  want  him  to  come." 
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Wherever  she  set  out  and  by  whatever  road  her 
thoughts  travelled  they  came  back  to  that. 

She  hadn't  wanted  him  to  come.  She  hadn't  believed 
in  him.  She  hadn't  known,  as  John  knew,  that  he  was 
coming  back  to  fight.  She  had  thought  shameful 
things  of  him,  and  all  the  time  he  had  come  back  to 
die.  She  felt  that  she  could  have  borne  it,  she  could 
have  borne  his  glorious  death,  if  only  she  had  believed 
in  him  then,  if  she  had  known. 

On  Monday  Milly  left  them.  Her  last  words  were  : 
"  Don't  fret,  Mother.  Think  of  Daddy." 

And  she  thought  of  him  and  stopped  her  crying  and 
hid  her  grief  away  in  her  own  heart.  She  went  about 
her  parish  work  again,  still  and  patient.  She  saw  her 
friends.  And  when  they  looked  at  her  face  there  was 
not  one  of  them  who  dared  to  speak  to  her  of  Derek. 

Since  Derek's  death  she  and  John  were  always  to- 
gether. They  went  together  on  their  parish  rounds  ; 
they  followed  each  other  up  and  down  the  house.  If 
John  shut  himself  in  his  study,  Matty  would  find  him 
there. 

He  would  look  up  and  say,  "  Is  that  you,  darling  ? 
Come  in." 

"  Shan't  I  disturb  you  ?  " 

'  You  never  disturb  me." 

And  he  would  get  up  and  settle  her  in  the  armchair 
with  cushions  at  her  back ;  he  would  build  up  the  fire  to 
keep  her  warm,  and  start  again  on  his  sermon.  And 
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Matty  would  sit  there,  quiet  as  a  mouse,  looking  at  him 
from  time  to  time,  and  when  she  looked  he  knew,  he 
was  conscious  of  her  under  all  his  thinking,  and  he  would 
turn  to  her  and  smile.  That  smile  on  his  sad  face  wrung 
her  heart  with  love  and  pity.  His  face  was  more  worn 
and  tired  than  it  had  been  for  years,  and  the  nervous 
twitching  had  come  back  in  it.  As  she  watched  him 
she  could  see  the  corner  of  his  mouth  and  his  eyelid  go 
jerk,  jerk ;  she  judged  that  his  thoughts  went  more 
slowly  than  they  used  to  go,  that  he  had  difficulty  in 
concentrating.  She  could  see  his  hand,  his  dear  patient 
hand,  lifted,  hovering  over  the  paper,  uncertain  what 
it  would  write  ;  he  would  look  at  a  passage  he  had  just 
written,  shake  his  head  at  it,  scratch  it  out  and  write 
it  over  again.  This  happened  so  many  times  in  the 
course  of  a  sermon  that  John's  manuscript  was  a  jungle 
of  erasures.  And  he  would  have  to  copy  the  whole 
thing  out  again. 

"  Couldn't  I  do  that  for  you  ?  "  she  said  one  day. 

"  What  ?  Copy  out  ?  I  wouldn't  give  you  such  a 
horrible  task  for  the  world,  my  dear." 

"But  I  should  love  it." 

"  You  couldn't  read  my  vile  handwriting.  I  can 
hardly  read  it  myself." 

"Let  me  see." 

She  came  and  leaned  over  him. 

"  Yes,  I  can." 

She  read  :  "  '  If  a  man  love  not  his  brother  whom  he 
hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  hehath  not  seen  ? 
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We  cannot  doubt  that  this — this  thought  came  to  St.  John 
from  Christ  himself.  At  first  sight  we  may  think  it 
strange  that  the  love  of  man  should  be  put,  as  it  were, 
on  the  same  level  as  the  love  of  God.  But  we  must 
realise  that  all  love  is  one  because  all  love  is  of  God. 
The  love  of  friends  and  lovers,  the  love  of  husband  and 
wife,  of  parent  and  child — even  the  love  of  the  un- 
worthiest,  in  so  far  as  it  is  truly  love,  is  of  God.  Ay, 
even  the  love  of  animals  for  man  has  something  divine 
in  it.  All  through  the  teaching  of  Christ  we  shall  find 
this  further  truth  that  love  is  knowledge.  It  is  the 
highest  knowledge.  Loving  is  seeing.  Perfect  love 
would  be  perfect  sight.'  There,  I  can  read  it  beauti- 
fully. John,  how  beautiful  it  is.  I  should  love  to 
write  it  out." 

And  from  that  moment  Matty  copied  out  all  John's 
sermons  in  a  large  legible  hand. 

Once  while  she  sat  at  this  work  he  came  to  her  and 
put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  stooped  over  her  and 
kissed  her  hair. 

'  You  are  very  good  to  me,  dear." 

She  looked  up. 

"  John,  it's  all  right  as  long  as  we  have  each  other. 
Think,  we've  never  given  each  other  a  minute's  trouble 
from  the  time  we  married  until  now.  I  don't  think 
you've  ever  said  one  cross  word  to  me." 

"  Nor  you  to  me.     It  has  been  very  beautiful." 

"  Ah,  vow've  been  beautiful." 

"  It's  your  own  beauty  that  you  see  in  me." 
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He  was  always  doing  little  things  for  her.  Matty's 
heart  kept  her  awake  at  night,  beating,  as  she  said,  all 
ways  at  once.  If  she  slept  she  woke  early,  exhausted.  He 
would  get  up  at  five  in  the  morning  and  make  tea  for 
her.  She  would  sit  up,  wrapped  in  her  vicuna  shawl, 
leaning  against  the  piled  pillows  and  drink  her  tea  while 
John  sat  at  her  feet  and  looked  at  her.  It  was  John's 
who  remembered  her  medicine  and  brought  it  to  her 
three  times  a  day.  He  was  always  following  her  about 
the  house  with  the  vicuna  shawl  that  was  always  slip- 
ping from  her  shoulders.  He  would  wrap  it  round  her 
tenderly,  as  a  mother  wraps  up  her  baby. 

'  You're  always  fetching  my  tiresome  shawl." 

"  I'm  glad  there  is  a  shawl  to  be  fetched,  glad  there's 
anything  I  can  do  for  you.  Are  you  cold,  darling  ? 
Come  closer  to  the  fire." 

Matty  was  always  cold  now.  Her  heart  had  been 
weaker  since  Derek's  death. 

Sometimes  when  John  looked  at  her,  he  had  a  terrible 
fear.  If  he  were  to  lose  her 
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XIX 

THE  summer  passed,  and  the  autumn  and  winter.  It 
was  a  cold,  wet  day  in  the  February  of  nineteen  sixteen. 
A  grey  mist  of  rain  hung  over  the  hills,  meeting  a  grey 
fringe  of  rain  that  dipped  from  the  ragged  clouds.  John 
had  come  in  from  a  long  tramp  to  the  end  of  the  parish, 
to  find  that  old  Mrs.  Hinton  had  sent  for  him  and  Matty 
had  gone  to  her  in  his  stead. 

"  She  oughtn't  to  be  out  a  day  like  this,  Mary/'  he 
said  to  the  old  servant. 

"  No,  sir.  That's  what  I  told  her.  She  was  shiver- 
ing with  cold  when  she  started.  Shivering  she  was." 

John  went  to  the  garden  gate  and  looked  up  the  hill. 
He  stood  there  waiting.  Presently  he  saw  Matty  com- 
ing down  from  the  top.  She  came  very  slowly  on  sad, 
tired  feet.  He  went  to  meet  her ;  he  took  her  um- 
brella and  held  it  over  her  ;  he  drew  her  arm  in  his. 

"  My  darling,  you  oughtn't  to  be  out  in  this  weather 
You'll  catch  your  death  of  cold." 

"  I  had  to  go,  dear.  Mrs.  Hinton  sent  for  you.  She's 
very  ill." 
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"  What's  the  matter  with  her  ?  " 

"  Flu." 

"  I  wish  you'd  waited  till  I'd  got  in.  I  could  have 
gone  to  her." 

"  It's  all  right.  I  left  her  settling  into  a  doze.  The 
doctor's  been,  and  she's  got  all  she  wants.  You  needn't 
go,  John." 

She  thought :  "  I've  saved  him  that,  thank  goodness." 

"  You  oughtn't  to  have  gone.  I  don't  like  you  going 
into  houses  where  there's  flu." 

"  I  can't  stop  for  that.  There's  flu  in  every  other 
house  in  Wyck.  I  musn't  give  in  for  every  little  thing. " 

He  thought,  in  an  agony  of  fear  :  "  She  was  tired  and 
cold  and  she  goes  out  in  the  rain  into  a  house  with  flu." 

They  went  into  the  Rectory.  In  the  drawing-room  a 
large  fire  was  burning.  He  pulled  an  armchair  up  to 
the  fire.  He  knelt  down  at  her  feet  and  drew  off  her 
wet  shoes  and  stockings.  He  went  upstairs  and  brought 
down  dry  stockings  and  her  little  back  velvet  slippers. 
He  took  her  cold  feet  into  his  hands  and  rubbed  them 
warm.  He  stooped  down  and  kissed  them. 

"  Dear  feet.  Dear  blessed  feet.  Are  they  warm 
now  ?  " 

"  Quite  warm." 

He  drew  on  the  dry  stockings  and  put  on  her  feet  the 
little  black  velvet  slippers.  Mary  came,  bringing  in  the 
tea-things.  John  made  the  tea  and  brought  it  to 
Matty. 

"  I  do  let  you  wait  on  me,  don't  I  ?  " 
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"  I  love  waiting  on  you.     You  know  it." 
'  You  are  good,  so  good  to  me." 

And  they  talked.  They  talked  of  the  things  they 
would  do  when  the  war  was  over.  They  could  do  things 
now.  Matty's  father  had  died  that  winter  and  had  left 
her  a  hundred  a  year.  Many  things  could  be  done. 
They  were  rich  with  a  hundred  a  year  to  spend. 

"  What  a  day,"  said  Matty.  "  How  I  long,  how  I 
long  to  see  the  sun.  Do  you  remember  how  we  used 
to  talk  about  going  to  Italy  ?  " 

'  You  shall  go.  When  the  war's  over.  There's 
no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  go.  We'll  go  to  the  South 
of  France.  We'll  see  Aries  and  Avignon  and  Cannes 
and  Antibes  and  Monte  Carlo.  You  always  wanted  to 
see  Monte  Carlo." 

"  I  don't  care  about  it,  dear,  if  you  don't." 
'  You  shall  see  it.  And  then  we'll  go  on  to  Genoa 
and  Rome,  Florence  and  Siena  and  Assisi.  We'll 
finish  up  with  Venice  and  come  home  through  Switzer- 
land. It  11  be  the  holiday  of  all  our  life.  At  last!  When 
the  war's  over.  It  may  last  years  yet.  But  it  can't 
last  for  ever." 

"  I  don't  believe  we  shall  ever  do  it." 

"  We  shall.  You'll  see.  We  can  go  somewhere  every 
year  now.  I'm  looking  forward  to  Assisi  most  of  all." 

For  he  thought  of  the  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis. 

The  next  day  Matty  was  down  with  the  flu. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  sat  up  for  months  and 

S 
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year  sin  this  agonising  watch  between  life  and  death,  with 
Matty  lying  on  the  bed  before  him,  drawing  sharp, 
quick  breaths.  He  knew  no  other  time.  The  big  white 
bed  and  Matty  in  it  filled  his  mind  as  it  filled  the  room. 
All  his  thoughts  were  centred  there. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Up  the  hill  the 
church  bell  tolled,  stroke  after  stroke,  on  a  note  of 
lacerating,sadness.  It  seemed  to  him  that  of  all  funeral 
bells  the  Wyck  bell  was  the  saddest.  It  tolled  for  Mrs, 
Hinton,  filling  John's  heart  with  an  anguish  of  fore- 
boding. Milly  was  with  him.  She  knew  what  she  was 
there  for.  All  her  young  arrogance  softly  subdued, 
she  watched  with  him  and  waited.  They  took  it  in 
turns  to  sit  up  at  night  while  the  trained  nurse  slept. 

Every  night  Matty  would  moan  gently,  "  Don't  sit 
up  with  me,  you'll  be  so  tired." 

Dr.  Ransome  said  she  might  get  better  of  the  flu  if 
her  heart  was  stronger.  As  it  was,  he  was  afraid — her 
heart  might  stop  beating  any  minute.  They  must  be 
prepared  for  that. 

And  as  John  sat  there  he  tried  to  realise  it.  Any 
minute.  Any  minute.  This  minute,  or  the  next.  And 
realising  it  he  tried  hard  to  resign  himself  to  the  will 
of  God.  But  it  was  no  use.  He  simply  could  not  bear 
it.  He  prayed  that  if  Matty  went  he  might  go  too. 
The  nearest  he  could  get  to  resignation  was  to  say  to 
himself  that  if  one  of  them  must  die  he  had  rather  it 
should  be  Matty  first.  He  would  not  have  her  go 
through  what  he  was  going  through  now. 
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He  was  afraid  to  leave  the  room  lest  she  should  die 
while  he  was  away.  All  his  soul  was  set  on  being  with 
her  when  she  died.  He  knew  she  would  want  him. 

Milly  had  left  the  room.  Downstairs  the  nurse 
lingered  over  her  dinner.  He  and  Matty  were  alone 
together. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  go  and  lie  down,  dear  ?  You 
were  up  all  last  night." 

"I'm  not  tired.     Not  tired  at  all." 

'  You're  afraid  to  leave  me." 

"  I  want  to  be  with  you." 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  him.  "  John  —  am  I 
dying  ?  " 

There  was  a  moment  before  he  answered.  "  Darling, 
you're  not  afraid  ?  " 

"  Not  if  you're  with  me." 

"  I  shall  be  with  you." 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  saved  you  this."  Her  eyes 
closed.  "  Lift  me.  Lift  me  higher.  Higher." 

He  lifted  her  high  against  the  pillows.  His  arms  re- 
mained round  her,  holding  her.  He  stroked  her  hair, 
he  wrapped  her  shawl  closer  round  her. 

"  Is  there  nothing  you  want  ?  "  he  said.  "  Think. 
Think." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  Sacrament  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Presently.  When  I'm  not  so  tired.  Let  me  stay 
like  this  a  little." 

He  let  her  stay. 
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Milly  came  back. 

"  Is  Milly  there  ?  " 

"Yes,  Mother." 

"  Perhaps  you'd  better  give  it  to  me  now." 

John  laid  her  back  against  the  pillows.  He  cleared 
the  little  table  by  the  bedside,  already  covered  with  a 
clean  white  cloth.  Then  he  went  down  to  fetch  the 
bread  and  the  wine. 

When  he  came  back  into  the  room  Matty  was  dead. 
She  lay  with  her  eyes  turned  up  under  their  sunk  lids 
and  her  mouth  half  open  as  her  last  breath  had  gone 
from  it. 

He  set  down  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  place  he  had 
prepared  for  them,  as  if  he  had  not  seen. 

"  Father,  she's  gone,"  Milly  whispered. 

He  sank  down  on  his  knees  beside  the  bed.  Matty's 
arm  lay  stretched  outside  the  coverlet.  He  bowed 
his  head  on  her  hand.  He  tried  to  pray  for  Matty's 
soul  which  had  not  received  the  comfort  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  But  no  words  came  and  no  thoughts. 
Grief,  like  a  sudden  night,  swept  down  on  him,  darken- 
ing his  mind. 

When  he  rose  from  his  knees  he  saw  Milly  looking  at 
him,  dry  eyed  and  calm. 

"  Milly,  did  she  say  anything  ?  " 

"  She  asked  if  you  were  there." 

"  I  said  I  would  be  there  and  I  was  not  there.  If 
only  I'd  given  it  to  her  before,  I  should  have  been 
with  her." 
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His  grief  came  down  on  him  again. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  church  bell  began  tolling,  a 
second  time,  for  the  passing  of  Matty  ;  slow  strokes, 
measuring  the  black  night  of  grief. 
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XX 


JOHN  thought :    "  Now  that  her  mother  is  gone  Milly 

will  stay  with  me.     She  can't  leave  me  alone." 

But  Milly  was  not  staying  ;   she  had  packed  up  her 

box  to  go  and  she  had  said  nothing  about  coming  back. 
He  thought :  "  She  doesn't  know  I  want  her.     I  shall 

have  to  tell  her." 

He  found  her  in  Matty's  room,  filling  a  large  trunk 

with  her  mother's  clothes  which  she  was  taking  to  her 

poor  people  in  Poplar.     John  watched  her  with  patient, 

wounded  eyes.     His  face  was  twitching. 

"  Daddy,  how  your  face  twitches.     I  don't  like  it." 
"  It's  been  like  that  for  long  enough,  my  dear." 
"  Yes,  but  it's  never  been  so  bad.     It's  awful." 
"  It's   nothing.     It's   a   safety-valve.  .  It   probably 

saves  me  from  something  worse." 

He  looked  at  her  gently.    "  Milly,  dear,  you're  coming 

back,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I'll  come  back,  before  very  long." 

"  I  mean,  my  dear,  you'll  stay  with  me  now,  won't 

you  ?     I  want  you." 
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"  It's  nice  of  you  to  want  me.  But,  darling,  I  don't 
see  how  I  can  do  that.  There's  the  work.  I  can't 
leave  the  work." 

"  Somebody  else  could  do  the  work." 

"  No,  Daddy,  nobody  else  could.  Besides,  what  is 
there  for  me  to  do  here  ?  " 

"  There's  your  mother's  work,  Milly,  waiting  for 
you." 

"  Mother's  work  ?  There's  nothing  you  can't  do 
yourself,  Daddy,  you  and  the  district  visitors." 

"  We  can  none  of  us  do  it  as  she  did  it." 

"  No  more  can  I.  Mother  had  ways  of  her 
own." 

'  Yes,  ways  of  her  own.  Beautiful  ways,  Milly.  I 
thought  that,  if  nobody  else  could,  you  could  take  her 
place." 

"  Well,  Daddy,  I  can't.  I  can't  possibly  leave  what 
I'm  doing.  It's  too  important.  It  wouldn't  be  right 
of  me." 

'  You  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  come  and  look  after 
me  now  that  I've  no  one  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  would  be  very  wrong.  You  see,  Daddy, 
I've  a  vocation.  I'm  dedicated  as  much  as  any  nun. 
If  I  was  in  a  convent  you  wouldn't  expect  me  to  leave 
it  and  come  and  look  after  you.  Why,  if  I  was  married 
you  wouldn't.  Mary '11  look  after  you." 

"  I  can  look  after  myself  if  it  comes  to  that.  Well — 
well,  don't  let's  say  any  more  about  it.  I  daresay  it 
was  selfish  of  me  to  think  of  it." 
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"  No,  Daddy,  it  wasn't  selfish.  You — you  just 
didn't  understand." 

"  I  understand  now.  If  you  feel  like  that  about  it 
there's  no  more  to  be  said.  I've  no  right  to  take  you 
from  your  duty." 

"It's  dear  of  you  to  see  it  that  way.  There  really 
is  no  other  way." 

"  No.     No  other  way.     You're  a  good  child,  Milly." 

"  I'll  come  and  see  you  lots  of  times,  more  than  I 
used  to." 

"  Yes,  come  and  see  me.  I  shall  always  be  glad  to 
have  you." 

"  You're  a  darling,  Daddy.  You  always  under- 
stand." 

Milly  was  pressing  down  the  clothes  into  the  trunk 
with  firm,  competent  hands.  She  looked  round  her. 
Matty's  vicuna  shawl  lay  folded  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
She  rose  and  took  it  up.  John  laid  his  hand  on  her 
arm. 

"  No,  Milly,"  he  said,  "  I  can't  let  you  take  that." 

"  Oh,  why  not,  it  would  be  so  useful." 

'  You  must  leave  me  that.  I  want  to  have  some- 
thing about  me  that  was  hers." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  should  have  thought  you  couldn't  have 
borne  to  see  it.  Her  poor  things."  She  was  still 
holding  the  shawl. 

"  I  don't  feel  about  her  that  way,  Milly.  Give  it 
to  me." 

She  gave  it  to  him  unwillingly. 
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"  Well,  take  it.  I  know  a  poor  woman  who  would  be 
glad  of  it.  But  I  suppose  that  doesn't  matter." 

He  could  see  that  she  was  vexed  about  the  shawl. 
He  opened  his  pocket-book  and  took  out  two  pound 
notes. 

"  You  can  have  that/1  he  said,  "  to  buy  another 
shawl." 

"  Oh,  Daddy,  I  didn't  mean  that.  It  is  good  of  you," 
said  Milly,  taking  it.  She  thought :  "  It's  silly  of  him. 
But  he's  getting  old." 

John  went  out,  carrying  his  shawl.  He  took  it  into 
his  own  room  (he  had  slept  in  the  spare  room  since 
Matty's  death).  He  folded  it  tenderly,  kissed  it  and 
laid  it  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  He  would  feel  it  lying 
there  over  his  feet  in  the  night,  Matty's  shawl.  come- 
times  he  would  wear  it  and  think  of  her.  More  than 
anything  it  reminded  him  of  Matty ;  he  had  so  often 
gone  to  fetch  it,  so  often  picked  it  up  when  it  slipped 
from  her  shoulders,  so  often  gathered  it  round  her  thin 
breast. 

Miss  Minchin  had  called.  She  was  sitting  with  John 
in  his  study. 

"  Has  Milly  gone  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Yes.     She  went  yesterday." 

"  But  she's  coming  back  again,  to  stay  ?  " 

"  No,  she's  not  coming  back  again." 

"  But  she  must,  she  must  She  can't  leave  you  like 
this,  with  her  poor  mother  gone." 
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"  Ah,  Grace,  with  Matty  gone,  it  doesn't  much  matter 
to  me  how  I'm  left.  Besides,  Milly  couldn't  stay.  She 
has  duties  which  she  can't  give  up." 

"  Nonsense,  she  could  give  them  up  perfectly  well  if 
she  chose.  You  needn't  tell  me  there's  nobody  else 
who  could  do  her  work." 

"  Milly  doesn't  think  there  is.  No,  Grace,  she's 
doing  the  right  thing.  I  wouldn't  have  her  go  against 
her  conscience.  She's  doing  noble  work  arid  I've  no 
right  to  keep  her  from  it." 

'  You're  too  good.  Many  a  father  would  have  in- 
sisted on  her  staying  on  here.  She  couldn't  go  on  if 
you  cut  off  supplies." 

"  I  shouldn't  dream  of  doing  that,  or  of  insisting  on 
anything.  Milly's  doing  something  more  important 
than  looking  after  me." 

"  Who  is  looking  after  you  ?  " 

"I'm  quite  capable  of  looking  after  myself,  Grace." 

"  I  don't  believe  it.  You'll  never  take  care  of  your- 
self, never  save  yourself." 

"  I  wasn't  put  into  this  world  to  save  myself." 

"  Oh,  if  only  I  could  do  something  for  you.  There's 
nothing  that  I  wouldn't  do.  Nothing."  . 

"  I  know.  You  are  goodness  and  kindness  itself. 
Nobody  can  do  anything  for  me  except  help  to  look 
after  my  poor  people,  and  that  you  do." 

'  That's  nothing.  If  I  could  only  do  something  for  you. 
You  don't  know,"  she  said,  "  how  sorry  I  am." 

"  You  needn't  be  sorry  for  me.     I've  had  thirty- one 
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years  of  happy  life.     Which  of  us  can  expect  so  much  ?  " 
"  But  it's  all  over,"  she  wailed,  "it's  all  over." 
"  No,  Grace,  it  isn't  all  over.     It's  only  just  begin- 
ning.    I  do  not  think  I  shall  have  so  many  years  to  live 
without  her.     I'm  an  old  man,  thank  God." 

"  Don't  talk  like  that.     What  should  we  do  without 
you  ?  " 

"  You  might  do  better.     My  best  work  is  done." 
"  Your  work  will  never  be  done.     You  will  go  on.     I 
can't  see  you  not  going  on." 

"  As  long  as  I  can,  Grace,  I  shall.     But  who  knows 
how  long  that  will  be  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  you  break  my  heart." 
"  Your  heart  is  too  kind.     You  musn't  worry  about 
me.     God  will  be  good  to  me.     He  is  good." 
"  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  can't  forgive  Milly." 
"  There's  nothing  to  forgive.     It's  all  right,  all  per- 
fectly right.     Milly 's  in  her  right  place." 

"  No,  Milly 's  right  place  is  with  you.  Don't  talk  to 
me  about  her  work.  If  I'd  been  your  daughter,  or  your 
sister,  I'd  never  have  left  you.  Never.  No  matter 
what  my  work  was  I'd  have  given  it  up  for  you." 

"  And  perhaps  you  would  have  been  doing  wrong. 
Milly  will  come  back  to  me  any  minute  when  I  want 
her." 

"  She'll  come,  but  she  won't  stay." 
"  I  shall  not  want  her  to  stay." 
"If  there  was  only  something  you  wanted  that  I 
could  do." 
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"  There's  nothing.  Nothing  but  what  you're  doing. 
It's  enough." 

He  thought :  "If  only  she  wouldn't  be  so  kind ;  if 
only  she  would  leave  me." 

And  presently  she  left  him. 

"  Mind  you,"  she  said,  as  they  parted  at  the  garden 
gate,  "  I  don't  forgive  Milly." 

John  went  slowly  up  the  garden  path.  His  heart  was 
heavy.  This  kindness,  that  was  not  Matty's  kindness, 
hurt  him.  It  was  all  that  was  left  to  him.  And  his 
house  was  empty. 

Six  months  passed. 

It  was  a  hot  day  in  August.  Warm  puffs  of  air  from 
the  south  came  through  the  open  window  of  John's 
study.  He  had  been  out  all  morning  under  the  burning 
sun,  visiting  in  the  parish.  He  had  been  sent  for  as 
he  was  writing  his  sermon. 

Only  a  few  more  lines  to  finish.  He  waited  till  he 
had  had  lunch,  and  now  the  sermon  lay  beside  him  on 
his  writing-table.  He  took  it  up  and  read  over  what 
he  had  written. 

"  '  God  so  loved  the  world.'  .  .  . 

'  Hard  things  have  been  said  about  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  by  men  who  have  not  believed  in  it. 
They  have  said :  '  Here  is  a  God,  the  first  person  of  a 
Trinity,  creating  the  world,  a  very  imperfect  world, 
however  we  look  at  it,  allowing  evil  things  to  happen  in 
it,  letting  his  world  go  fromjbadjto  worse  till  he  can 
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bear  it  no  longer  and  is  angry  and  demands  a  sacrifice 
for  the  sin  of  the  world.  What  does  he  do  ?  He  sends 
his  own  son,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  into  the 
world  to  be  destroyed  and  to  be  tortured  and  to  suffer 
death  on  the  cross.'  They  say  it  is  a  commercial  trans- 
action ;  God  redeems  or  buys  back  the  world  with  the 
sacrifice  of  his  son,  by  which  sacrifice  he  appeases  his 
own  anger.  And  if  that  is  not  making  the  worst  of  a 
bad  job,  what  is  it  ?  they  say. 

'  But  this  is  not  the  way  we  should  look  at  the  Atone- 
ment, as  a  transaction  between  two  persons.  In  fixing 
our  minds  on  two  persons  we  are  forgetting  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead,  forgetting  that  it  is  God  Himself  who  took 
on  the  flesh  of  Jesus,  God  Himself  who  was  crucified  and 
died  and  rose  from  the  dead,  and  that  God,  who  was  and 
is  for  ever  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  incarnate  also  in 
humanity  for  ever,  that  he  labours  and  suffers,  is 
crucified,  dies  and  lives  again  in  humanity.  In  each 
one  of  us  there  is  this  labouring,  suffering  divinity. 
And  this  is  the  At-one-ment,  the  making  one  with  God. 
It  goes  on  for  ever,  in  every  impulse  of  goodwill,  in  every 
kind  thought,  in  every  victorious  struggle  to  do  right, 
ay,  and  in  defeat,  when  we  have  fought  well  and  are 
broken  and  beaten.  Those  who  have  fallen  in  the  Great 
War  have  made  At-one-ment,  not  in  so  much  as  they 
have  offered  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  as  that  they  have  brought 
to  light  the  God  in  them.  .  .  .'  " 

"  The  God  in  them."     But  what  was  he  going  to  say 
next  ?     He  took  up  his  pen  and  tried  to  think  of  some- 
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thing,  to  follow  up  his  theme,  to  give  his  best  and 
nothing  but  his  best.  But  no  thoughts  came  to  him. 
His  head  was  heavy  and  ached  slightly  ;  when  he  tried 
to  think  the  heaviness  and  the  pain  increased. 

'  The  God  in  them."  But  what  next  ?  Only  a  few 
more  lines  to  finish  ;  if  he  could  only  think. 

There  was  a  sudden  shifting  in  his  brain,  the  blood 
rushed  up  into  it,  swamping  it  with  darkness.  A  feeling 
of  sickness  came  over  him.  He  got  up  and  staggered 
to  the  door,  opened  it  and  fell  face  downwards  and  lay 
across  the  threshold,  dead. 

When  Milly  came  down  with  the  Attwaters  for  the 
funeral,  she  found  the  unfinished  sermon  and  gave  it  to 
Philip  to  read.  And  Philip  said,  "  So  that's  the  way 
he  worked  it.  I  wonder  if  he  knew  how  unorthodox 
he  was." 


THE    END 
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This  third  volume  of  M.  Pale"ologue's  epoch-making  memoirs  completes 
the  story  of  his  work  for  France  in  Russia,  dealing  with  events  up  to  May, 
1917,  in  which  month  the  Ambassador  returned  to  France.  The  volume 
thus  covers  the  period  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  the  tragic  upheaval  which 
had  such  a  vast  significance  in  world-history,  and  which  M.  Paldologue 
was  able  from  his  position  to  see  from  the  inside,  with  full  appreciation 
of  its  significance.  The  book  is  an  intimate  view  of  a  great  historical 
change  ;  its  importance  to  the  historical  student  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
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brought  him  into  contact  with  Russia  of  yesterday  and  Russia  in  transition. 
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advice  for  those  adopting  a  Consular  career.  It  gives  an  account  of 
the  author's  own  experiences  in  this  Service  and  some  account  of  the 
adventures  which  befell  him.  It  contains  also  criticisms  of  the  Foreign 
Office  and  some  suggestions  for  the  reform  of  the  Consular  Service.  It  is  a 
book  which  will  be  found  invaluable  by  all  those  who  wish  for  reliable 
information  on  this  subject. 
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Large  demy  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  1 8s.  net. 

In  her  latest  book  this  famous  author  recounts  her  adventures  and 
impressions  on  her  visits  to  Cologne,  a  holiday  at  a  seaside  resort  in  the 
Baltic,  and,  lastly,  In  the  occupied  Ruhr  area.  The  chief  charm  of  the 
book  is  its  pleasant,  kindly  and  intimate  narrative,  which  is  entirely 
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and  PROFESSOR  JOHN  W.  MACKAIL,  LL.D. 

In  two  large  handsome  volumes,  cloth  gilt,  with  numerous  illustrations,  42t.  net. 
Statesman,  soldier,  sportsman,  poet,  man  of  letters,  there  were  few 
phases  of  social  or  political  life  of  his  times  in  which  George  Wyndham 
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and  fascinating  letters  to  which  his  brother  has  had  access.  His  life 
covers  the  period  from  1863-1913,  and  his  correspondence,  touched  with 
the  charm  of  his  imaginative  personality,  throws  many  new  lights  on  the 
inner  history  of  public  events. 

Paris  By  GEORGE  WHARTON  EDWARDS 

With  an  Introduction  by  MONSIEUR  CLEMENT  RUEFF 

With  24  colour  and  23  monotone  illustrations,  42s.  net. 
This  is  a  magnificently  written  and  beautifully  illustrated  book  dealing 
with  Paris  in  all  its  aspects.  The  author  knows  and  loves  Paris  in  all 
its  manifestations,  and  he  has  managed  to  convey  in  this  book  some  of 
its  lure  and  charm.  He  writes  of  its  restaurants,  its  streets,  its  politics, 
its  women,  its  monuments,  its  pictures,  in  a  way  which  never  loses  its 
interest.  The  most  striking  features  of  the  book,  however,  are  the  fine 
illustrations,  both  in  colour  and  in  monotone.  George  Wharton  Edwards 
is  already  well  known  as  an  artist,  and  the  illustrations  of  "  Paris  "  will 
add  greatly  to  his  reputation.  This  is  a  book  which  will  appeal  to  the 
artist,  to  the  student,  and  to  the  lover  of  France. 

Courts  and  Countries  after  the  War 

By  H.R.H.    INFANTA   EULALIA  OF   SPAIN 

In  one  large  handsome  volume  with  16  illustrations,  21 8.  net. 
This  is  in  many  ways  a  unique  book.  We  have  here  a  Royal  personage 
taking  up  her  pen  to  throw  light  on  some  of  the  problems  which  are 
puzzling  the  Chancelleries  of  Europe  at  the  present  day.  H.R.H.  Infanta 
Eulalia  has  vision,  knowledge,  wide  experience,  and  she  is  essentially 
daring  in  spirit.  She  is  convinced  that  never  can  there  be  lasting  peace 
between  France  and  Germany ;  the  radical  differences  and  their  tempera- 
ments and  outlook  must  keep  them  apart,  for  the  Silesia n  affairs  and 
the  Ruhr  occupation  must  ever  be  a  bone  of  contention. 

Land  Travel  and  Seafaring    By  H.  R.  McCLURE 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  with  16  illustrations,  18s.  net. 
The  author  of  these  reminiscences  has  had  many  strange  experiences 
in  many  lands  and  among  many  peoples.  As  a  young  naval  officer  he 
served  in  the  expedition  against  the  Boxers  under  Admiral  Seymour  with 
Captain  Jellicoe  as  second  in  command.  He  left  the  Navy  in  1903  and 
took  up  work  as  a  civil  administrator  in  East  Africa.  His  experiences 
whilst  holding  this  position  make  interesting  reading.  In  1921  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Ellice  Islands,  His  book  is  full  of  interesting 
accounts  of  native  customs,  big-game  shooting,  and  administration  in  Africa, 
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Fragments  of  Auld  Lang  Syne 

By  MRS.  FRANK   RUSSELL 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  with  16  illustrations,  18s.  net. 
Mrs.  Frank  Russell  has  many  interesting  and  amusing  recollections. 
Her  father,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Baillie,  was  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  Lord  Derby's  government,  and  her  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  a  well-known  ambassador.  She  had,  therefore,  from  her  earliest  days, 
many  opportunities  of  meeting  people  who  were  making  history,  and  in 
"Fragments  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  has  given  vivid  sketches  of  most  of  the 
well-known  people  of  the  nineteenth  century,  both  in  the  political,  social 
and  literary  worlds.  As  Lady-in-Waitirig  to  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of 
Albany  she  had  the  entree  to  Court  circles,  of  which  she  gives  fascinating 
glimpses.  Mr.  Baillie  and  his  daughter  resided  a  good  deal  on  the 
Continent,  and  after  her  marriage  Mrs.  Russell  spent  nearly  two  years  in 
Bsrlin,  where  her  husband  was  military  attache",  and  she  gives  graphic 
pictures  of  Continental  Society  and  of  pre-war  Germany. 

The  Tragic  Romance  of  Emperor  Alexander  81. 

By  MAURICE  PAL&OLGGUE     (Last  French 
Ambassador   to   the  Russian  Imperial  Court). 

Author  of  "  An  Ambassador's  Memoirs,"  etc. 
In  demy  8vo,  with  -illustrations,  1 2s.  64.  net. 

English  readers  will  be  deeply  interested  in  this  remarkable  narrative 
of  the  Russian  Emperor  Alexander  II  's  liaison  with  the  beautiful 
Catherine  Michailovna  Dolgorouky,  his  subsequent  marriage  to  her,  and 
the  legitimisation  of  their  four  children.  Very  few  details  of  this  royal 
attachment  have  hitherto  leaked  out ;  and  great  scope  has  thus  been 
afforded  M.  Pateologue  of  publishing  to  the  world  for  the  first  time  in- 
formation which  he  was  privileged  to  obtain  from  the  best-informed 
quarters.  The  Revolution  has  certainly  opened  mouths  which  would 
have  remained  sealed  if  the  dynasty  still  existed.  As  the  world  knows. 
Catherine's  influence  with  the  Tsar  was  enormous.  The  most  vital  matters 
of  State  she  gleaned  from  him.  This  book,  therefore,  is  not  only  a  most 
moving  human  document,  but  also  an  important  contribution  to  history. 

Memoirs  By~SIR  ALMERIC  FITZROY 

In  two  large  handsome  volumes,  with  32  illustrations,  423.  net. 
Sir  Aim  eric  Fitzroy  has  been  for  many  years  Clerk  to  the  Privy  Council. 
It  is  therefore  certain  that  he  has  come  into  touch  with  most  of  the  notable 
people  and  personalities  of  our  time.  These  memoirs  owe  their  existence 
to  his  conviction  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  throw  some  light  upon  con- 
temporary history  and  upon  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  those  who 
have  made  it.  He  exhibits  a  picture  of  the  political  struggles  of  the  day 
in  the  spheres  of  domestic  and  international  activity,  and  he  presents 
some  of  the  leading  actors  in  this  fray  as  they  come  under  his  observation. 
Social  life  of  to-day  naturally  forms  a  background  to  the  book,  and  it  is 
supplemented  by  the  author's  impressions  and  views  of  the  world  of 
literature  and  art.  He  is  a  keen  student  of  music  and  the  drama,  and 
comments  upon  these  with  wit  and  charm. 
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The  Days  I  Knew 

By  LILLIE  LANGTRY  (LADY  DE  BATHE) 

In  one  large  handsome  volume  with  numerous  illustrations,   218.  net. 

This  is  the  highly  interesting  account  of  a  highly  interesting  woman. 
In  brilliant  style,  Mrs.  Langtry  tells  of  her  dramatic  de"but  in  London,  and  of 
the  celebrities  with  whom  she  came  into  touch.  King  Edward  (then  Prince 
of  Wales),  Queen  Alexandra,  Crown  Prince  of  Austria,  and  King  Leopold 
of  Belgium  are  amongst  her  royal  admirers.  Lord  Hartington,  who  pulled 
waterlilies  out  of  the  fountains  of  Devonshire  House  tor  her  bouquet,  Lord 
Wolselej',  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  Whistler,  Millais,  Ruskin,  Swinburne,  Oscar 
Wilde,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  are  also  some  of  the  personalities  who  are 
mentioned.  Mrs.  Langtry's  book,  however,  is  more  than  a  mere  list  of 
celebrities,  for  she  has  many  interesting  things  to  say  about  the  stage  and 
contemporary  life,  and  it  will  be  welcomed  by  her  host  of  admirers. 
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By  F.  A.  DONNITHORNE,  F.R.G.S. 

In  one  large  handsome  volume  with  64  illustrations,  21 8.  net. 
In  this  book  Mr.  Donnithorne  describes  the  wonderful  country  of  Cape 
Colony  and  Rhodesia.  He  tells  of  his  experiences  in  these  countries,  and 
of  the  wonderful  remains  of  a  lost  civilisation  which  he  saw  there.  He 
writes  in  vivacious  style  and  his  book  is  made  more  interesting  by  reason 
of  the  many  notable  people  he  met  there.  These  he  describes  and  draws 
their  characters  for  tho  reader  with  lively  pen.  The  beauty  of  the  book  is 
enhanced  by  many  fine  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Donnithorne  himself. 
In  these  photographs  he  has  captured  the  startling  beauty  of  South  Africa 
under  all  conditions  and  at  all  times.  The  glowing  dawn  and  the  fading 
sunset  of  these  regions  are  depicted  in  all  their  beauty.  This  is  a,  book 
which  will  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  Africa  and  all  lovers  of  nature. 


Last  Loves  of  Henri  of  Navarre 

By   H.    NOEL   WILLIAMS 

Author  of  "  Unruly  Daughter^,''  "  The  Brood  of  False  Lorraine,"  etc 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  with  16  illustrations,  18S«  net* 
No  English  writer  has  yet  attempted  to  deal  fully  with  the  history  of 
his  fatal  infatuation  for  Henriette  d'Entragues,  afterwards  Marquise  de 
Verneuil,  which  scandalised  even  a  scandalous  age,  embittered  King 
Henri's  later  years  and,  in  the  opinion  of  not  a  few  historians,  cost  him 
his  life.  Witty,  vivacious  and  fascinating,  though  not  strictly  beautiful, 
Henriette  first  met  the  King  in  1599.  Her  subsequent  adventures  are  full  of 
action,  humanity  and  colour,  illumined  by  the  author's  brilliant  descriptive 
powers  and  complete  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  and 
oictnresqus  periods  of  history. 


Hutchinson's  Important  New  Books 

A  Newspaper  Man's  Memories 

By   AARON    WATSON 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  with  16  illustrations,  188.  net. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Aaron  Watsou  has  been  a  prominent  and  cele- 
brated journalist,  and  in  his  long  and  interesting  newspaper  career  he 
has  come  into  contact  with  a  great  many  celebrities  in  the  political,  news- 
paper and  literary  world.  In  this  book  he  details  his  career  from  the 
beginning.  He  has  much  of  interest  to  say  of  the  adventures  which 
can  befall  the  newspaper  man  on  provincial  papers,  and  as  the  book  goes 
on  it  increases  in  interest  from  the  force  of  Mr.  Aaron  Watson's  associa- 
tion with  prominent  people,  of  whom  he  tells  many  stories  which  are 
both  new  and  witty.  The  author  has  handled  his  material  with  the 
practised  art  which  one  would  expect  from  him,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  book  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  love  to  read  interesting  anec- 
dotes of  an  age  which  is  passing. 

Mercurial  Memories 

By  MAJOR  HARDING  COX 

Author  of  "  Chasing  and  Racing,"  "  A  Sportsman  at  Large,"  "  Dogs  and  I," 

"  Yarns  Without  Yawns,"  "  The  Amateur's  Derby,"  etc. 
In  one  large  handsome  volume,  with  numerous  illustrations,  188.  net. 

Those  who  have  read  the  later  works  of  this  cheery  and  versatile  author 
probably  imagine  that  his  whole  life  has  revolved  around  a  sporting  hub, 
but  such  will  be  very  wide  of  the  mark,  for  "  Mercurial  Memories  "  will 
reveal  him  in  an  altogether  different  light.  Here  the  reader  will  meet  him 
as  one  devoted  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  journalism,  poesy,  painting,  music 
and  the  drama.  All  these  activities  have  played  a  conspicuous  and  intimate 
part  in  his  career,  whilst  his  legal  experiences  have  been  positively 
amazing  !  The  section  devoted  to  "  Home  Service  "  breaks  entirely  new 
ground  such  as  affords  our  author  plenty  of  material  for  the  exploitation 
of  his  irresistible  humour.  He  has — in  his  time — met  and  foregathered 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  (and  women)  from  duchesses  to  dairy- 
maids ;  and  from  Royalty  to  rag-pickers  ;  and  has  something  entertaining 
and  of  the  greatest  interest  to  say  about  one  and  all. 


The  Great  Betrayal  :    A  Survey  of  the  Near  East 
Problem       By  EDWARD  HALE  BIERSTADT 
With  a  Foreword  by  EDWARD  CAPPS. 

In  one  large  handsome  volume  with  numerous  illustrations,  15s.  net. 
A  candid  and  impartial  presentation  of  the  real  facts  in  the  Near  East 
situation  of  to-day,  with  a  study  of  the  historical  backgrounds.  The 
dramatic  story  of  the  betrayal  of  the  Christian  minorities,  the  wanton  sacri- 
fice of  the  American  philanthropic  investment,  the  desertion  of  Greece  by 
the  Allied  Governments,  and  the  struggle  for  economic  control  in  the  Near 
East. 
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Hutchlnson's  Important  New  Books 
Queer  Fish  By  JOHN    C.    GOODWIN 

Author  of  "  Sidelights  on  Criminal  Matters,"  "  Insanity  and  the  Criminal," 

"  The  Soul  of  a  Criminal,"  etc. 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  with  frontispiece,  18s.  net. 
ID  his  latest  book  Mr.  Goodwin  has  broken  new  ground.  Inspired 
by  an  incident  which  Londoners  witness  every  summer,  he  embarked 
upon  an  industrious  research  into  some  quaint  aspects  of  London  life. 
His  observant  eyes  noted  the  various  moods  of  London — its  comedies 
and  tragedies  alike ;  and  with  a  shrewd  insight  he  studied  its  people 
— "  the  good,  the  not-so-good,  and  the  good-for-nothing  " — and  recorded 
his  impressions.  Aided  by  his  brilliant  descriptive  gifts,  the  author  of 
these  engrossing  chapters  takes  the  reader  into  the  company  of  crooks, 
actors,  prize-fighters,  novelists  and  mob-orators  ;  and  to  a  murder  trial, 
the  strong-room  of  a  famous  bank,  the  Divorce  Court,  the  dance  halls,  the 
night  life  of  the  metropolis,  a  fun  fair,  a  prison  chapel,  and  even  into 
a  lunatic  asylum  !  With  a  crisp  wit  and  a  pungent  prose  style,  Mr.  Goodwio 
has  written  what  is  unquestionably  his  most  entertaining  book,  and 
excellent  stories  abound  in  its  pages. 

Famous  Trials  Re-told:  Some  Society  Causes  Celebres 

By  HORACE  WYNDHAM 

Author  of  "The  Nineteen  Hundreds,"  etc; 
In  one  large  handsome  volume.  12$.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  "  crime ' '  book,  written  in  an  entirely  fresh  and  original 
manner.  The  author  tells  the  story  of  a  selected  number  of  cases  which, 
from  the  responsible  position  occup'icd  by  the  protagonists  and  the  other 
attendant  circumstances  involved,  have  constituted  veritable  causes 
celebres.  Among  the  remarkable  and  dramatic  cases  dealt  with  are 
those  of  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  "  tried  by  bis  peers  "  for  felony  ;  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  whose  "  illicit  amours  "  were  for  a  time  famous ;  Sir 
John  Dean  Paul,  transported  for  fraud ;  Lord  de  Ros,  one  of  the  most 
famous  card-sharpers  of  his  day  ;  and  Lord  Teynham,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  aristocracy  who  was  found  guilty  of  "  cheating."  All  these  and 
many  other  cases  are  dealt  with  in  a  manner  which  is  the  result  of  much 
study  and  research  on  the  part  of  the  author.  The  whole  book  is  full 
of  drama  and  swift  movement. 

Memories  of  a  Private  Defective 

By    HERBERT    MARSHALL 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  123.  6d.  net. 

"  Most  of  my  work,"  says  the  author,  "  has  never  before  been  made 
public,  and  I  think  that  this  is  where  the  chief  difference  between  the  police 
and  the  private  detective  lies.  The  work  of  the  former  is  the  detection  of 
criminals,  the  bringing  of  them  to  justice,  and  thus  to  public  notice,  while 
in  most  cases  the  object  of  the  latter  is  so  to  unravel  twisted  skeins  that 
certain  individuals  may  resume  the  even  tenor  of  their  lives  without  the 
public  ever  knowing  that  it  was  disturbed."  With  this  as  chief  motif  of 
hia  introduction,  Mr.  Marshall  begins  the  relation  of  his  amazing  experiences. 
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Hutchinson's  Important  New  Books 

The  Story  of  British  Sporting  Prints 

By  CAPTAIN  FRANK  SILTZER 

Author  of  "  Newmarket/' 
In    ont    large  handsome  volume,   with  4  coloured  and  16  black-and-white 

illustrations,  248.  net. 

The  author  has  compiled  a  unique  catalogue  of  sporting  prints  and  the 
appeal  of  his  book  is  thus  twofold.  For  the  art  lover  will  thereby  become 
familiar  with  many  beautiful  works  of  art,  often  of  historic  value,  and  not 
elsewhere  available  in  a  single  volume,  while  the  sportsman  will  find  in- 
formation to  enhance  his  favourite  pursuits.  Nor  is  the  importance  of  the 
book  confined  to  the  illustrations,  for  Capt.  Siltzer,  a  noted  authority  on 
all  sports,  describes  his  subjects  with  full  details  and  a  scholarly  distinction. 


Dog  and  Man     By  A.  SLOAN  and  A.  FARQUHAR 

In  one  volume,  with  numerous  illustrations,  78.  8d.  net. 
This  book  is  a  brilliant  and  interesting  account  of  the  relations  between 
man  and  bit  faithful  servant  dog,  from  the  dawn  of  civilisation  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  written  after  much  research  and  with  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  subject  It  details  the  beginning  of  the  friendship  between  man 
and  dog,  the  progression  of  that  friendship  in  the  West,  and  relates  the 
story  of  the  dogs  of  to-day.  It  contains  many  legends  and  superstitions 
relating  to  dogs,  and  will  prove  a  fund  of  interest  and  amusement  to 
all  dog-lovers.  The  authors  know  and  love  their  subject  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  avoid  all  technicalities,  yet  are  accurate  and  interesting. 

With  the  British  Battle  Fleets  War  Recollections  of 
a  Russian  Naval  Officer  By  COMMODORE 
G.  VON  SCHOULTZ,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Finnish  Navy;  Russian  Attache  to  the  Grand 

Fleet,  1915-1918 

In  one  large  hand  some  volume,  with  10  diagrams,  24s.  net. 
The  author  of  this  valuable  work  was  the  Russian  naval  officer  attached 
to  the  Grand  Fleet  by  the  Russian  Admiralty  as  official  observer.  He  was 
with  the  Grand  Fleet  from  the  spring  of  1915  to  that  of  1918  and  went 
through  the  Battle  of  Jutland  on  the  Hercules  This  book  contains  the 
result  of  his  observations  of  the  various  naval  actions  at  which  he  was 
present  and  his  opinion  of  the  bearing  and  attitude  of  the  people  of  England 
during  war-time  and  its  crises.  He  met  many  statesmen  and  others 
holding  important  official  positions.  His  duties  brought  him  into  touch 
with  ttie  great  naval  leaders  of  the  day.  He  had  interviews  with  the 
King,  the  Earl  of  Balfour,  and  Viscount  Jellicoe.  His  book  is  written 
in  a  simple  and  illuminating  manner  from  an  unbiassed  standpoint,  and 
la  fwU  of  original  &nd  forceful  observations, 
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HutchJnson's  Important  New  Books 
TIM  Passing  Hour  By  W.  L.  COURTNEY 

In  one  large  handsome  volume t  with  16  illustrations,  18s.  net, 
"  The  Passing  Hour  '"is  the  title  of  a  book  of  memories  extending  over  a 
long  life.  The  author  has  had  many  experiences  in  many  fields — has 
touched  life  on  many  sides.  He  has  been  a  schoolmaster,  a  College  Don 
at  Oxford,  a  Proctor,  an  Examiner  in  the  University  Schools,  a  jour- 
nalist, a  critic — both  of  drama  and  literature — an  author,  a  playwright, 
and  an  editor  of  a  monthly  review.  He  has  much  of  interest  to  tell 
us  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  student  of  life  and  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  has  h;id  some  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  much-maligned  nine- 
teenth century  with  the  modern  age. 

A  Naval  Scrap  Book    (1877-1900) 

By  ADMIRAL  SIR  REGINALD  BACON,  K.C.B. 

Author  of  "  The  Dover  Patrol/'  etc. 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  with  numerous  illustrations,  243.  net. 
"  A  Naval  Scrap  Book  "  is  an  entertaining  volume  dealing  with  the 
distinguished  author's  service  in  the  Navy  during  the  years  1877-1900. 
It  is  written  with  humour  and  understanding,  and  packed  with  good 
stories  of  people,  places,  and  incidents  which  are  landmarks  in  Naval 
history.  Above  all,  it  is  a  human  record  of  the  life  of  all  ranks  in 
the  days  when  tlie  Royal  Navy  was  still  more  concerned  with  masts  and 
sails  than  with  steam  as  the  means  of  propulsion.  The  romance  and 
adventure  of  saning  warships  enliven  the  pages  of  this  book,  which  indeed 
forms  a  link  between  the  conditions  of  naval  warfare  and  ideas  of  Trafalgar 
and  Jutland.  The  most  prominent  Admirals  of  the  era  are  passed  in 
review,  and  the  more  notable  events  and  incidents  criticised.  There  are 
chapters  dealing  thrillingly  with  episodes  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  English 
sea-dogs  lives  again,  stubborn  of  purpose  and  contemptuous  of  danger, 
on  land  and  on  sea.  The  book  is,  in  short,  a  brilliant  addition  to  the 
ever-growing  but  never  complete  story  of  British  sea-power 

The  Celebrities  of  Our  Time 

By  HERMAN  BERNSTEIN 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  with  numerous  illustrations,  1 8s.  net. 
This  book  is  a  brilliant  series  of  interviews  with  all  the  greatest  celeb- 
rities of  our  time  in  art,  letters  and  politics.  They  include  a  most  interest- 
ing conversation  with  Tolstoy  on  literature  and  religion  ;  Rodin's  views  on 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Modern  Art,  and  also  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
woman  is  an  aid  to  genius  ;  a  somewhat  frivolous  gymnastic  by  Bernard 
Shaw;  interviews  with  Witte,  Harden,  Havelock  Ellis,  Pope  Benedict 
XV.,  Isvolsky,  Kerensky,  Kropotkin,  Trotsky,  Krassin,  Einstein  and 
Preaident  Wilson — an  imposing  array.  These  are  the  most  interesting 
personalities  of  our  tim*  and  their  opinions  have  a  sr-'-dal  va,!u»  at  the 
monwfc 


Hutchinson's  Important  New  Books 
Some  More  Memoirs  By  G.  B.  BURGIN 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  with  eight  illustrations,  18$.n£*. 
Author  of  "  Memoirs  of  a  Clubman,"  "  Many  Memories,"  "  More  Memoirs 

and  Some  Travels,"  etc. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Burgin's  "Last  Words"  (of  Reminiscences)  to  appear  in 
the  spring  of  1925  has  been  largely  shaped  by  the  demands  of  the  readers 
of  his  previous  books.  It  contains,  among  other  things,  chapters  on 
more  travels,  "  Letters  from  Readers,"  "  Literary  Ghosts,"  "  The  Oldest 
Circus  in  the  World,"  "  Some  Women  I  Have  Met,"  "  English  and  American 
Reviewers,"  "  Robert  Barr,  Harold  Frederic  and  Bret  Harte,"  an  inti- 
mate account  of  "  The  After  Dinner  Club  "  and  "  The  Bookman  Circle," 
together  with  "  On  the  Writing  of  a  Short  Story,"  "  Round '  The  Canarys,' " 
and  a  "  Go  As  You  Please"  chapter,  which  deals  witii  many  subjects. 
Mr.  Burgin  had  definitely  decided  not  to  write  any  more  "  Reminiscences," 
but  the  pressure  put  upon  him  by  the  readers  of  his  other  volumes  has, 
fortunately,  induced  him  to  reconsider  his  decision.  The  forthcoming 
volume  is  fully  as  entertaining  as  its  predecessors 

Spoken  to  Jest  By  "  CHATEDS  " 

With  numerous  illustrations,  2s.  6d.  net. 

When  you  go  abroad  you  carry  with  you  a  little  book  which  tells  the 
equivalent  in  the  language  of  the  country  you  a.re  visiting  of  whatever 
you  desire.  American  is  so  rapidly  becoming  established  as  a  separate 
language  that  Englishmen,  in  the  opinion  of  this  author,  are  beginning 
to  feel  the  need  of  something  similar.  Chateds,  in  this  delightfully  witty, 
satirical,  and  highly-diverting  little  book,  has  made  an  effort  to  provide 
this.  He  clears  up  ail  those  obscurities  which  so  often  puzzle  the  English- 
man in  American.  Do  you  know  what  Rutabagas  is  ?  Chateds  will 
tell  you.  This  book  will  make  you  safe  when  visiting  America — when 
you  order  a  cracker,  a  pair  of  suspenders,  or  a  derby  hat. 


Facts    and    Ideas  :     Short    Studies    of     Life     and 
Literature  By  SIR  PHILIP  GIBBS 

Author  of  "  The  Middle  of  the  Read  "  ($oth  thousand),  "  Little  Novels  of 

Nowadays  "  (loth  thousand),  etc. 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  108.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  fine  collection  of  Sir  Philip  Gibbs'  essays  on  literature,  life,  art, 
and  history.  To  many  people  this  book  will  give  glimpses  of  studies 
which  they  will  find  fascinating  to  follow  by  themselves.  It  will  quicken 
their  imagination  and  stir  their  sympathy  with  some  of  the  great  and 
beautiful  things  of  life.  It  will  be  specially  useful  to  those  who  have  little 
opportunity  to  read  long  and  difficult  works,  but  who  are  nevertheless 
prepared  to  take  an  inteDigent  interest  in  many  of  the  intellectual  problems 
of  the  past  and  present  and  who  are  anxious  to  know  something  of  the 
great  names  and  events  of  history. 
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Hutchlnson's  Important  New  Books 
Letters  to  a  Friend        By  ALEXANDRE  RIBOT 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  10*.  6d.  net. 

Through  the  medium  of  letters,  Monsieur  Ribot  tells  the  interesting 
•tory  of  his  Premiership  of  France  for  one  day  in  1914,  and  of  his  position 
as  Minister  of  Finance  and  Foreign  Affairs  during  the  years  1914-1917, 
In  his  letters  the  author  deals  amongst  other  things  with  the  financial 
condition  of  his  country.  America's  entry  into  the  war,  the  Russian 
Revolution,  the  Nivelle  offensive,  and  the  ensuing  mutinies  in  the  French 
Army.  Monsieur  Ribot  is  in  a  position  to  discuss  these  and  other  im- 
portant points,  and  he  has  succeeded  brilliantly  in  his  task. 

My  Reminiscences 

By  PRINCE  SERGE  WOLKONSK Y 

In  two  large  handsome  volumes,  with  numerous  illustrations,  38  S.  net. 

In  these  reminiscences,  Prince  Wolkonsky  draws  spirited  pictures  of 
various  aspects  of  Russian  life  during  the  last  sixty  years.  He  and  his 
family  were  closely  connected  with  the  Court,  and  for  two  years  he  occupied 
the  post  of  Director  of  Imperial  Theatres,  which  necessitated  several  visits 
abroad.  Very  wide  experiences  and  fine  literary  gifts  enable  him  to  give 
characteristic  portraits  of  the  many  celebrated  people  be  met  in  various 
parts  of  the  world — royalties,  statesmen,  scientists,  artistes,  musicians, 
actors — interspersed  with  very  charming  descriptions  of  travel.  A 
vivid  and  unbiassed  picture  ol  Russia  in  the  throes  of  war  and  revolution 
is  also  given. 

Dwellers  of  the  Sea  and  Shore 

By    WILLIAM   CROWDER 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  numerous  illustrations,  78.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  book  which  will  appeal  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Nature 
and  the  sea.  It  is  a  book  of  the  sea-shore,  and  tells  about  its  formation 
and  the  plant  and  animal  life  which  is  to  be  found  there.  It  is  beautifully 
illustrated  by  photographs  which  are  both  accurate  and  artistic.  The 
author  is  an  American,  whose  methods  are  strongly  reminiscent  of  Fabre. 
He  gains  his  effects  by  patient  and  minute  study  of  animal  life  in  a  single 
small  area, 

The  Evolution  of  Spiritualism 

By  HARVEY  METCALFE 

With  an  Introduction  by  MAX  METCALFE,  and  a 
Preface  by  SIR  ARTHUR  CONAN  DOYLE. 

7s.   6d.   net. 

This  is  the  only  book  which  forms  the  history  of  spiritualism,  which 
will  be  welcomed  by  everyone  interested  in  the  subject.  It  deals  with 
spiritualism  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  day  and  traces 
its  growth  and  evolution.  It  is  written  in  brilliant  style  and  its  value 
and  authenticity  are  guaranteed  by  the  Preface  which  Sir  Arthur  Cenan 
Doyle  has  contributed. 
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Hutchinson's  Important  New  Books 
Paris  in  tha  Revolution  By  G   LEN6TRE 

In  ont  large  handsome  volume,  with  many  illustrations,  188.  net. 
This  book  is  an  English  version  of  "  Paris  Revolutionnaire,"one  of  lha 
most  fascinating  works  of  a  writer  whose  scholarly  and  charming  stud  es 
of  the  Revolution  and  Empire  have  attained  an  astonishing  popularity  in 
France,  in  some  cases  as  many  as  forty,  fifty,  and  even  sixty  editions 
having  been  called  for.  It  comprises  chapters  on  Robespierre  at  home  ; 
the  Tuileries,  including  the  return  of  the  Court  from  Versailles  in  1789 
and  the  attack  on  the  Palace  by  the  Paris  mob  on  August  loth,  1732  ; 
the  salon  of  Madame  Roland  ;  Charlotte  Corciay  and  the  assassination  of 
Marat ;  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Germain  des  Pres  and  the  massacre  of  the 
priests  ;  Danton  at  home  ;  the  Jacobin  Club  ;  the  Cordeliers  Club  ;  and 
the  Conciergerie,  including  remarkably  interesting  details  of  Marie 
Antoinette. 


Turf  Memories  of  Sixty  Years 

By   ALEXANDER   SCOTT 
Edited  by  W.  J.  COLLINS. 

In  one  large  handsome  vclu .; ?, -:,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  16  illustrations, 

tit.***. 

This  is  a  fine  book  of  sporting  reminiscences,  containing  the  author's 
memories  of  the  Turf  during  the  later  years  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign. 
There  are  accounts  of  numerous  Derbys  and  the  author  has  many  good 
stories  to  tell.  His  tales  of  crooks  and  bookmakers  will  be  read  with 
enjoyment.  These  memories  of  racing  during  the  'sixties  and  'seventies 
will  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  the  Turf. 


Types  and  Characters  By  WALTER  SICHEL,  M.A 

Author  of  "  The  Sands  of  Time  "  (znd  Edition),  etc. 
In  one  large  handsome  volume,  1 8s.  net. 

This  is  a  volume  ol  great  interest  which  deals  with  many  varieties  of 
outstanding  types  and  individualities.  The  author's  subject  is  usually  a 
personality  of  modern  times,  but  on  occasions  he  makes  brilliant  ex- 
cursions into  the  past.  He  believes  that  human  nature  does  not  change 
fundamentally  during  the  centuries  ;  that  only  Time,  the  Dressmaker, 
clothes  it  differently  from  age  to  age.  He  has  concealed  the  identity 
of  the  people  about  whom  he  writes  ;  the  personalities  in  this  puppet 
show  are  nameless,  but  they  are  none  the  less  vivid  and  real  for  being 
anonymous.  There  is  a  background  of  anecdotes  and  comments  which 
to  the  interest  of  this  brilliant  and  original  book. 
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Hutchinson's  Important  New  Books 

The  Lure  of  Amateur  Collecting 

By  GEORGE  BLAKE  DEXTER 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  numerous  illustrations,  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  babit  of  collecting  is  one  that  yields  the  greatest  delight  to  its 
possessor,  since  the  collector  goes  through  the  world  always  on  the  watch 
for  the  beautiful  and  rare.  Mr.  Dexter  mounted  the  hobby  as  a  child, 
and  through  many  years  of  travel  through  maiy  countries  has  gratified 
it  as  occasion  presented  itself,  until  now  be  has  a  beautiful  and  unique 
collection,  including  articles  of  furniture,  porcelains,  jewels,  plate  and 
souvenirs  from  celebrities.  Each  one  was  acquired  as  the  result  of  some 
interesting  encounter  or  experience,  and  this  book  tells  the  stories  of 
these  various  art  objects. 

Knowledge  is  Power       By  SIR  PHILIP  GIBBS 

Author  of  "  The  Middle  of  the  Road,"  "  Little  Novels  of  Nowadays,"  etc. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  tOs.  6d.  net, 

This  is  a  collection  of  those  essays  which  helped  to  make  Sir  Philip 
Gibbs  famous.  They  were  written  during  the  early  days  of  his  career  and 
were  received  with  tremendous  enthusiasm  by  the  readers  of  the  papers  in 
which  they  appeared.  They  consist  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  various 
elements  which  contribute  to  the  true  culture  of  the  mind,  short  sketches 
of  Great  Writers  and  studies  on  Great  Subjects,  together  with  many 
valuable  suggestions  for  serious  enquiry  into  "  the  things  which  matter  ' 
and  upon  which  every  thoughtful  man  or  woman  should  have  an  opinion. 

With  Lawrence  In  Arabia    By  LOWELL  THOMAS 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth  wiih  numerous  illustrations  on  wi  paper,  21  S.  net. 

This  profusely  illustrated  narrative  of  the  greatest  adventure  of  a 
century,  "  the  greatest  romance  of  real  life  ever  told,"  is  now  presented 
to  the  public  in  this  popular  form.  The  famous  exploits  of  Colonel 
Lawrence,  "  the  uncrowned  King  of  Arabia,"  will  be  read  with  eager  in- 
terest by  all  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  his  services  to  the  Empire, 
This  thrilling  story  of  the  East  is  not  only  a  splendid  record  of  critical 
years,  but  also  a  permanent  chronicle  of  British  pluck  and  enterprise. 


Year  of  Issue 
The  Year's  Art,  1925  Compiled  by  A.  C.  R.  CARTER 

Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d.  net      Over  600  pages,  with  illustrations. 

A  concise  epitome  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  Arts  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Engraving  and  Architecture,  and  to  Schools  of  Design,  con- 
taining events  which  have  occurred  during  the  year  of  1924,  together  with 
information  respecting  those  of  1925. 


Hutchinson's  Important  New  Books 

Squash  Rackets  By  E.  B.  NOEL  (Secretary  of 

Queen's  Club)   and  F.   B.   WILSON 

In  one  volume,  cloth  gilt,  with  many  illustrations,  4s,  64.  net. 

These  long-experienced  players  have  compiled  a  complete  history  and 
thoroughly  practical  handbook  on  this  now  widely  popular  game.  The 
rules,  methods  of  famous  players,  many  useful  "  tips,"  are  clearly  and 
concisely  detailed.  Of  undoubted  value  are  the  authors'  instructions  as 
to  the  required  measurements  and  all  other  information  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  racket  court.  Players  will  note  with  interest  the  authors' 
statement  as  to  the  championships  instituted  during  the  last  two  years 
and  that  a  British  tour  to  America  was  arranged  for  1924. 


Camouflage  in  Nature 

By  W.  P.  PYCRAFT,  F.Z.S.; 

Large  handsome  volume  with  8  colour  and  16  black-and-white  illustrations, 

21s.  net. 

Mr.  Pycraft  is  well  known  as  a  student  and  a  writer  of  Natural  Historyi 
In  this  book  he  deals  in  a  fascinating  manner  with  "  Protective-Coloration  " 
in  Nature.  Those  who  study  this  book  will  find  in  its  pages  a  revelation  of 
a  world  of  unexpected  beauty  and  of  subterfuges  well-nigh  incredible. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  Natural  History  will  find  this 
volume  indispensable,  while  to  the  artist  it  will  prove  no  less  a  source  of 
inspiration. 


Bergholt's     Modern     Auction— Its     Bidding     and 
Principles  By  ERNEST  BERGHOLT 

Author  of  "  Royal  Auction  Bridge,"  etcj 
In  cloth,  with  numerous  illustrations,  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  author  is  perhaps  the  greatest  authority  on  Bridge  to-day,  and 
the  value  of  his  articles  in  the  Press  is  widely  appreciated.  In  concise 
and  attractive  form  he  hay  now  compiled  his  experiences  of  the  game. 
This  volume  will  prove  highly  instructive  to  practical  players,  while 
beginners  will  rapidly  acquire  proficiency  from  its  clear  and  comprehensive 
directions. 


An  Important  Book  now  in  Preparation 

interior  Decoration  By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


Hutchfnson's  Important  New  Books 
Mainly  Victorian  By  STEWART  M.  ELLLb 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  with  iS  illustrations,  18s.  net. 
A  book  that  should  appeal  to  those  who  like  browsing  on  the  banks  of 
the  by-ways  as  well  as  the  broader  pastures  of  literature.  There  are 
many  'sidelights  on  interesting  figures  (little  known  to  the  public)  such  as 
the  "Lost  Poet,  "Herbert  Kennedy.  Other  figures,  which  are  made  the 
subject  of  essays,  are  Charles  Lamb,  William  de  Morgan,  of  whom  the 
author  gives  some  personal  memorieSj  Byron,  Austin  Dobson,  the  author 
of  the  Ingoldsby  Legends,  Whyte  Melville  and  Surtees. 

The  Culture  of  Bulbs,  Bulbous  Plants  and  Tubers 
Made  Plain  By  Sir  J.  L.  COTTER,  Bart., 

F.R.H.S.,  F.N.C.S.,  N.R.S. 

With  numerous  illustrations,  10s.  64.  net. 

A  book  embracing  all  plants  under  this  heading  known  to  cultivation, 
with  special  chapters  on  popular  varieties,  the  cultural  directions  of  all 
less  common  kinds  being  treated  as  fully  and  concisely  as  possible  in 
alphabetical  order.  This  book  is  written  from  a  long  experience  in  the 
growing  of  bulbous  plants,  and  is  designed  specially  to  meet  the  needs  of 
both  the  amateur  and  advanced  horticulturist. 

The  Commercial  Side  of  Literature 

By  MICHAEL  JOSEPH 

Author  of  "  Short-Story  Writing  for  Profit,"  "  Journalism  for  Profit." 

6s.  net. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  able  to  write,  it  is  another  thing  to  sell  what 
one  has  written.  Mr.  Michael  Joseph,  who  is  a  recognised  authority  on 
all  problems  dealing  with  the  commercial  side  of  literature,  has,  in  this 
book,  given  advice  which  if  followed  cannot  fail  to  bring  success  to  who- 
ever wields  a  pen.  The  commercial  aspect  of  literature  in  all  its  phases 
is  dealt  with  carefully  and  completely.  The  book  market ;  the  type  of 
fiction  required  ;  how  to  approach  publishers  ;  film  and  dramatic  rights ; 
the  serialisation  of  fiction  and  non-fiction  are  all  carefully  dealt  with. 
The  book  is  made  doubly  valuable,  for  Mr.  Joseph  has  obtained  from 
every  publisher  of  note  a  description  of  the  type  of  book  he  requires. 

In  Court  and  Out  of  Court 

By  ERNEST   BOWEN-ROWLANDS 

Author  of  "  Judgment  and  Death,"  "  Seventy-two  Years  at  the  Bar."  etc. 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  1  Ss.  net. 

A  pungent  and  amusing  volume  of  memories  of  men  and  matters  from 
the  pen  of  Ernest  Bowen-Rowlands — barrister,  journalist,  legal  writer, 
political  pamphleteer.  It  is  written  in  his  well-known  humorous,  slightly 
sardonic  vein.  It  treats  of  his  varied  experiences  and  the  many  queer 
folk  he  has  known,  and  is  a  medley  of  witty  stories  and  wise  observa- 
tions. Litigants,  actresses,  politicians,  prize-fighters,  lunatics  pass  before 
as,  and  all  arc  treated  with  verve  and  distinction 
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Hutchinson's  Important  New  Books 

William  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the 
Seven  Years'  War 

By  THE  HON.  EVAN  CHARTERIS,  K.C. 

In  one  large  handsome  volume  with  numerous  illustrations  and  maps,  1 8s.  net. 
This  book  is  based  on  original  documents  to  which  the  author  had 
access  at  Windsor  Castle,  Holland  House,  Hornby  Castle,  the  French 
Foreign  Office,  the  British  Museum  and  Record  Office.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  whose  name  has  become  infamous  by  reason 
of  his  cruelty  after  the  Jacobite  rebellion  of  '45.  The  author  has  shown 
much  judgment  in  his  presentation  of  this  great  soldier.  The  book 
is  a  well-written  account  of  a  particularly  difficult  and  confused  period, 
It  deals  with  the  time  when  the  French  were  encroaching  quietly  and 
determinedly  in  Canada  with  the  firm  intention  of  driving  the  British 
out  of  the  country.  Frederick  of  Prussia,  hated  and  hating  nephew 
of  our  Hanoverian  King  George  II.,  was  actively  intriguing,  as  was  also  the 
Empress  of  Austria.  At  home,  such  statesmen  as  Newcastle,  Pelham, 
Fox,  and  Pitt  were  rising  and  falling  with  the  times ;  and  Byng,  having 
failed  at  Minorca,  was  shot.  At  this  time  France  was  struggling  with 
troubles,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  whilst  the  British  Fleet  was  practically 
mistress  of  the  seas. 


Tahiti :  Isie  of  Dreams      By  ROBERT  KEABLE 

Author  of  "  Simon  Called  Peter,"  "  The  Mother  of  All  Living,"  etc. 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  with  60  illustrations,  18s.  net. 
In  this  curious  and  brilliant  book  Robert  Keable  records  the  personal 
impression  which  was  made  upon  him  by  the  island  of  Tahiti.  The  book 
is  a  blend  of  poetic  prose  and  personal  philosophy  and  contains  much  about 
the  history  and  ethnology  of  Tahiti  and  its  peoples.  Such  is  the  charm  and 
iaterest  conjured  up  by  the  author,  so  sweetly  and  poignantly  graphic  are 
his  pen-pictures,  so  intuitively  sympathetic  rather  than  coldly  reasoned 
is  his  philosophy,  that  one  cannot  but:  share  in  hia  love  and  his  lament. 
The  impressions  made  upon  him  by  Stevenson,  Rupert  Brooke,  Gauguin, 
Calderon,  Pierre  Loti  are  all  recorded  by  the  author.  The  illustrations 
are  both  beautiful  and  appropriate. 

British  Light  Infantry  in  the  18th  Century 

By  COLONEL  J.  F.  C.  FULLER,  D.S.O. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  illustrated,  10s.  6d.  net. 
Colonel  j.  F.  C.  Fuller  is  an  instructor  at  the  Staff  College.  His  recent 
successful  book  "  The  Reformation  of  War  "  will  be  remembered  by  many 
readers.  This  present  volume  consists  of  his  researches  and  investigations 
into  military  history,  andHvill  be  of  great  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
British  Army.  It  deals  with  British  Light  Infantry  in  the  1 8th  century, 
and  is  written  in  an  accurate  and  instructive  manner. 


Hutchinson's  Important  New   Books 

The  IJffe  and!  Memoirs  of  Count  Mote  (1781-1855) 

Edited  by  the  MARQUIS  DE  NOAILLES 
Volume  II.  (1815-1817) 

A  large  handsome  volume,  with  8  illustrations,  1C*,  net. 

This  second  volume  of  these  Memoirs,  which  have  aroused  so  much 
weJI-merited  interest,  covers  the  period  of  the  monarchist  reaction  and 
the  "  White  Terror  "  in  the  south  of  France. 

A  Garten  Timepiece      By  M.  G.  KENNEDY-BELL 

With  1 6  illustrations,  7$.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  practical  guide  to  gardening,  written  in  a  simple  and  interesting 
manner.  It  is  a  book  which  will  appeal  to  all  garden  lovers,  and  its  value 
is  enhanced  by  the  many  beautiful  illustrations  which  it  contains.  It  is 
a  book  which  can  take  its  place  side  by  side  with  the  finest  literature 
that  a  love  of  gardens  has  inspired. 

Eleonora  Duse:  The  Story  of  Her  Life 

By   JEANNE   BORDEUX 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  with  16  illustrations,  211.  net. 
This  biography  of  the  great  Italian  tragedienne,  Eleonora  Duse,  is  the 
ftr-st  book  to  appear  in  English  on  the  life  of  the  famous  actress  ;  the 
woman  who  was  born,  the  thnrd  generation  of  a  theatrical  family,  in  abject 
poverty,  and  who  died  acclaimed  by  the  entire  civilised  world  as  the 
greatest  actress  of  the  age  Changing  as  the  sea,  unfathomable  as  it* 
depths,  capricious  beyond  words.  Eleonora  Duse,  the  divine  preceptor  of 
dramatic  art,  lives  again  in  this  delightfully  interesting  book. 

The  Vanished  Cities  of  Arabia 

By  MRS.  STEUART  ERSKINE,  F.R.G.S. 

Illustrated  by  MAJOK  BKNTON  FLBTCH»K. 
In    one    large    handsome   volume,    with   8   colour   and   32    black-and-white 

illustrations,  25S.  net. 

This  beautifully  produced  book  is  mainly  occupied  with  a  graphic 
description  of  the  little-known  region  of  and  around  the  wonderful  old 
rock  city  of  Petra  ;  of  Gerash,  the  Roman  city  of  the  Greek  Decapolis, 
with  its  temple  second  only  to  Baalbec  in  importance,  and  its  unrivalled 
street  of  columns  ;  of  Amman,  the  ancient  Philadelphia  ;  of  the  Crusaders' 
Castle  of  Kerah  and  other  places  of  interest.  Petra  and  Gerash  have  been 
photographed  and  coloured  blocks  have  been  made  from  these  photographs, 
but  hitherto  no  illustrations  have  been  made  from  paintings  made  on 
the  spot.  The  book  sets  forth  the  artistic,  archaeological  and 
interest  ox  the  ruins  of  past  civilifi&tiotui, 


Hutchinson's  Important  New  Books 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 

(1689-1762)  By  LEWIS  MELVILLE 

Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Thackeray,"  "  Nell  Gwyn,"  "  Beau  Bnimraell,"  etc. 

In  cm*  large  handsome  volume,  fully  illustrated,  18t.  nut. 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  has,  and  with  reason,  been  called  "  the 
most  remarkable  woman  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  and  probably  there  is 
no  one  who  would  dispute  her  claim  to  this  title.  She  travelled  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa  in  an  age  when  few  Englishwomen  even  crossed  the  Channel. 
She  saw  in  Turkey  the  operation  of  inoculation,  and  when  she  returned  to 
her  own  country  she  introduced  this  to  the  physicians  there.  As  regards 
her  gifts  as  a  correspondent,  these  are  best  summed  up  in  her  own  words  : 
"  The  last  pleasure  that  fell  in  my  way  was  Madame  de  SeVigne's  letters ; 
very  pretty  they  are,  but  I  assert,  without  the  least  vanity,  that  mine  will 
be  fully  as  interesting  forty  years  hence."  Lady  Mary  has  been  dead  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  and  her  estimate  of  the  charm  of  her  corre- 
spondence, endorsed  at  the  time  of  its  publication  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Horace  Walpole,  has  never  been  disputed.  The  romance  of  her 
courtship  and  her  quarrel  with  Pope,  to  mention  no  other  incidents  in  her 
varied  career,  afford  interesting  reading  To  be  published  in  ths  late  Spring. 

Sir  John  Moore's  System  of  Training 

By  COLONEL  J.  F.  C.  FULLER,  D.S.O. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  illustrated,  1 08.  64.  net. 
Colonel  J.  F.  C.  Fuller  is  a  well-known  authority  on  military  subjects. 
This  book  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  record  of  Sir  John  Moore's 
system  of  training.  It  is  the  result  of  a  careful  and  accurate  research  into 
the  history  of  the  period  with  which  it  deals  and  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
students  of  military  history. 

The  Jutland  Scandal 

By  ADMIRAL  SIR  REGINALD  BACON, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.,  D.S.O. 

With  numerous  maps,  6*.  net. 

The  whole  of  the  information  that  the  Admiralty  intended  to  issue 
to  the  British  public  on  the  subject  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland  was  not 
available  until  after  the  Admiralty  narrative  had  been  published.  The 
present  book  is  a  candid  criticism  of  that  battle  and  of  the  officers  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  and  failure  of  the  various  phases  of  that  fight. 
The  author  gives  sufficient  elementary  explanations  of  the  functions 
of  the  various  classes  of  ships,  and  of  Naval  tactics  generally,  to  enable 
the  course  of  the  battle  to  be  followed  by  anyone  hitherto  completely 
ignorant  of  Naval  matters.  It  is  a  book  which  should  be  read  by  all  who 
car*  to  gain  a  general  knowledge  of  fhe  phases  of  the  Battle  of  Jutlaivd, 
that  had  to  be  faced  and  of  their  solution 


Hutchinson's  Important  New  Books 

The  Republic  of  Mexico:  its  Agriculture,  Commerce 
and  Industries 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  HERMANN 
SCHNITZLER,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 

/»  <m*  largf  kandsome  volume,  with  one  map,  258.  net. 
Mexico  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world.  Its  soil  holds  inex- 
haustible wealth :  gold,  silver,  petroleum  and  other  minerals.  Raw  materials 
for  all  possible  industrial  uses  abound  all  over  Mexico,  some  known,  but  most 
of  them  unknown  to  the  American  trade.  No  book  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished which,  in  respect  to  the  fulness  and  significance  of  the  commercial 
and  scientific  information  it  contains,  can  be  compared  to  this.  People 
intending  to  travel  in  Mexico,  whether  on  business  or  as  tourists,  could  not 
better  prepare  themselves  than  by  studying  this  book.  Everything  relating 
to  agricultural,  mineral  or  industrial  production  is  fnlly  explained  ;  all 
the  places  and  features  of  interest  to  the  tourist  are  clearly  indicated. 

My  Wanderings  in  the  Balkans 

By  DUDLEY  HEATHCOTE 

In  one  la-rge.  handsome  volume,  with  32  illustrations,  18s.  net. 
This  is  an  unusual  and  interesting  type  of  travel  book.  It  records 
Mr.  Dudley  Heathcote's  travels  in  Bulgaria,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Hungary, 
Turkey,  Roumania  and  Serbia.  It  contains  his  impressions  of  the  coun- 
tries, their  inhabitants  and  customs.  Mr.  Dudley  Heathcote  studied  the 
architecture  and  art  of  these  countries,  and  he  has  brought  back  with  htm 
many  beautiful  and  interesting  photographs  of  the  people  and  scenery  in 
central  Europe.  These  are  beautifully  produced,  and  lend  additional 
interest  to  the  book. 


Yachting  on  a  Small  Income 

By  MAURICE  GRIFFITHS 

With  21  illustrations,  4t.  64.  net. 

This  book  is  a  short  introduction  to  yacht  ownership  intended  to  b* 
suitable  to  any  one  who  has  a  slight  hankering  after  it  without  any  know- 
ledge of  yachting.  The  chief  aim  is  to  give  the  reader  a  general  ide*  of  the 
cost  of  the  buying  and  running  of  a  yacht. 


Some  Other  Bees         By  HERBERT  MACE,  F.E.S. 

Author  of  "  A  Book  About  Bees,"  "  Adventures  Among  Bees,"  etc. 

With  1 6  illustrations,  4i.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Mace  leaves  the  familiar  hive  bee  and  describes  the  little  known 
but  peculiarly  interesting  ways  of  many  relatives  of  that  well-known  insect. 
From  bees,  the  transition  to  wasps  is  natural,  and  a  full  popular  account 
cf  the  mysterious  vespiary  is  given.  Other  chapters  deal  with  the 
wonderful  migrations  of  fragile  butterflies  and  of  beawxiful  specie* 
livft  u*.  arid 


Hutchlnson's  Important  New  Books 
The  Land  and  Its  People        By  LORD  ERNLE 

Author  of  "  English  Farming,  Past  and  Present." 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  10$.  fid.  net. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  well  known  as  Mr.  Roland  Prothero  for 
his  writings  on  rural  economy.  He  has  here  written  a  book  which  deals 
with  those  sides  of  agricultural  life  which  are  at  the  moment  of  paramount 
importance.  It  deals  with  the  history  of  the  village  farm,  its  enclosure, 
and  the  effect  its  enclosure  has  had  on  the  agricultural  worker.  There 
are  chapters  on  fallacies  about  landlords,  and  the  effect  of  war  on  the 
farmers  is  considered  in  detail.  Lord  Ernie  is  the  recognised  authority 
on  all  these  subjects  and  his  book  cannot  be  neglected  by  anyone  interested 
in  politics  or  rural  economics. 

Wanderings  in  the  Middle  East       By  A.  SLOAN 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  with  16  illustrations,  18$.  net. 
This  is  an  interesting  and  well- written  travel  book.  Palestine,  Syria, 
Petra,  Iraq,  Bagdad,  and  so  on,  are  interestingly  described.  The  adven- 
tures of  the  author  are  vividly  presented,  and  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
information  is  conveyed  to  the  reader.  The  book  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated with  photographs  of  the  places  of  interest  which  the  author  visited. 

Recollections  Ancient  and  Modern 

ByCommanderSIR  HAMILTON  P.FREER-SMITH, 

C.S.I.,  R.N. 

Handsomely   bound  in  cloth,  5s.  net. 

This  interesting  little  book  is  devoted  to  motor-yachting  reminiscences 
and  the  author's  adventures  whilst  indulging  in  this  pleasant  pastime. 
There  is  also  an  account  of  his  experiences  in  India,  which  make  amusing 
and  enlightening  reading. 

The  Alsatian  By  DAVID  BROCKWELL 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  numerous  illustrations,  7s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  is  intended  as  a  practical  guide  to  those  interested  in  the 
keeping  and  breeding  of  Police  Dogs  and  dog  lovers  in  general. 

It  contains  complete  chapters  on  the  following  subjects  :  Origin  and 
History,  Appearance  and  Characteristics,  Care  and  Rearing,  Breeding, 
Training,  Diseases  and  Accidents,  and  the  various  uses  of  the  Dog  ;  with 
numerous  text  illustrations,  including  Whelping  and  Weight  Tables. 
Kennel  Designs. 

Days  that  are  Gone 

By  COL.  B.  DE  SALES  LA  TERRIERE 

7*  '>*»*  large  handsome  volume,  with  Frontispiece  and  16 


Hutchinson's    Important  New  Books 

Recently  Published 

Ten  Years  After  By  SIR  PHILIP  GIBBS 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  7s.  Sd.  net. 

Sir  Philip  Gibbs  has  written  a  book  entitled  "Ten  Years  After," 
which  was  published  on  Armistice  Day  of  1924  by  Hutchinson  &  Co. 
It  is  a  reminder  of  the  emotion,  the  idealism  and  the  spiritual  union  of 
all  classes  among  the  British  people  in  the  early  days  of  the  War,  with 
a  poignant  survey  of  the  mental  and  economic  state  of  Europe  at  the 
present  day  when  there  is  so  much  disillusion,  bitterness,  and  class  conflict 
due  to  the  failure  of  peace.  The  book  is  not  only  a  reminder  but  a  warning, 
and  gives  a  call  to  the  spirit  of  our  nation  in  this  time  of  grave  trouble. 

The  Return  of  George  R.  Sims 

By  a  Friend  of  his  in  collaboration  with 

R.  H.  SAUNDERS 

With  a  frontispiece,  2S.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  George  R.  Sims  was  well  known  by  reason  of  his  literary  talent.  He 
had  a  world-wide  circle  of  friends.  This  book  is  the  record  of  his  attempt  to 
establish  communication  between  this  world  and  that  sphere  where  he  now 
is.  It  will  be  welcomed  not  only  by  those  who  were  familiar  with  his  writ- 
ings but  by  everybody  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  question  of  spiritualism. 

Retrogression  in  Art  By  E.  WAKE  COOK 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  with  6  coloured  illustrations,  15s.  net. 


To  be  published  shortly 

Livingstone  :  Fifty  Years  After 

With  1 6  illustrations,  cloth,  2s. ;  paper  cover,  1s.  6d.  net. 
The  story  of  the  film  expedition  to  Africa. 

Buying  a  Car? 

Compiled  by  LEONARD  HENSLOWE 

Author  of  "  Quite  Well,  Thanks,"  "  Motoring  for  the  Million." 

Crown  Svo,  fully  illustrated,  1s.  6<J.  net. 

A  new  annual,  brought  out  in  the  interests  of  the  vast  army  of  motorists, 
new  and  old,  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  writers  in  the  motoring  world. 


Full  Value  for  Money  in  Life  Insurance 

By  RICHARD  MORRIS 

Price  IS.  net. 
SI 


Hutchinson's  Superb  Part  Works 

Trees  and  Flowers  of  the  Country  Side.    Hutchinson's  "  Trees 

and  Flowers  ol  the  Country  Side  "  is  written  entirely  by  the  most 
famous  field-naturalist  of  our  country — Mr.  Edward  Step  F.L.S.. 
whose  books  are  known  all  over  the  world  and  who  possesses  the  faculty 
of  being  able  to  make  the  telling  of  his  studies  absorbingly  interesting. 
About  1,000  beautiful  illustrations  Numerous  fine  coloured  plates. 
Price  175.  6d.  net.  Volume  I  now  ready  Volume  II.  ready  shortly. 

Britain  Beautiful.     A  popular  and  illustrated  account  of  the 

magnificent  historical,  architectural  and  picturesque  wonders  of  the 
counties  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland.  Edited  by 
Walter  Hutchmson,  M  A.,  F  R.G.S.,  F. R.A.I.  Published  in  about 
50  fortnightly  parts,  each  containing  a  coloured  plate  and  about 
60  beautiful  illustrations  (mainly  in  two  colours)  on  art  paper,  at  the 
popular  price  of  is  3d.  each  part.  3,000  illustrations  in  colour  and 
black  and  white.  Volume  I  now  ready.  Volume  II  ready  shortly. 
Price :  Cloth  Gilt,  2is.  net.  Half  Green  French  Morocco,  255  net.  Half 
Red  Persian  Morocco,  26s.  net.  Full  Red  Persian  Morocco,  365.  net. 

Animals  of  All  Countries.    The  Living  Animals  of  the  World 

in  Word  and  Picture.  Published  in  about  48  fortnightly  parts,  with 
over  2,000  illustrations  and  about  50  fine  coloured  plates  printed 
throughout  on  the  best  British  art  paper,  is.  3d.  each  part.  Complete 
in  4  handsome  volumes.  Price  :  Cloth  Gilt  2 is  net.  Half  Green 
FrenchMoiocco25s.net  Half  Red  Persian  Morocco,  263.  net.  Full 
Red  Persian  Morocco,  365.  net  each  volume 

Splendour  of  the  Heavens.    Edited  by  T.  E.  R.  PHILIPS,  M.A., 

F.R.A  S  (Secretary  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society),  assisted  by 
leading  Astronomers.  About  1,000  beautiful  illustrations.  Numerous 
fine  coloured  plates.  In  two  volumes.  Price:  Cloth,  2is.  net. 
Half  Green  French  Morocco,  25$.  net  Half  Red  Persian  Morocco, 
26s.  net.  Full  Red  Persian  Morocco  365  net  each  volume. 
The  Living  Races  of  Mankind.  900  coloured  and  black  and 

white  illustrations.  Two  handsome  volumes  Cloth,  175.  6d.  net  each  vol. 

Customs  of  the  World.     1,479  coloured  and  black  and  white 
illustrations.     Two  handsome  volumes      Cloth,  175.  6d.  net  each  vol. 

The  Wonders  of  the  World.    An  account  of  the  World's  most 

wonderful  sights  as  they  exist  to-day,  with  1,000  large  coloured  and 
black  and  white  illustrations.  Two  handsome  volumes  Cloth,  1 75. 6d. 
net  each  volume 

Birds  of  Our  Country.    This  is  a  wonderful  work  which  will 

appeal  to  all  Nature  lovers.  There  are  over  1,000  illustrations  and 
24  superb  coloured  plates  showing  Bird  Life  in  all  its  phases.  In  two 
volumes,  cloth,  175.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

Hutchinson's  History  of  the  Nations.    300  coloured  and 

black  and  white  illustrations.  In  four  handsome  volumes  Cloth, 
175.  6d.  net  each  vokime. 

Story  of  the  British  Nation.     Nearly  3,000  coloured  and 

black  and  white  illustrations.  In  four  large  handsome  volumes, 
Cloth,  173.  6d.  net  each  volume. 


HUTCHINSON'S 

Picturesque    Europe 

Edited  by  WALTER  HUTCH/NSON,M.A.,F.R.G.S. 
Barrister-at-Law. 

A  popular  and  illustrated  tour  into  the  fair  countries  of  Europe  amid  scenes 
of  natural  beauty  and  grandeur,  medieval  cities  venerable  from  age  and  associa- 
tion, and  laudo  rich  with  historic  memories.  The  countries  dealt  with  include : 
Albania,  Audorran  Republic,  Armenia,  Austria,  Azerbaijan,  Belgium,  Bulgaria, 
Corfu,  Corsica,  Crete.  Czechs-Slovakia,  Denmark,  Esthonia,  Finland,  Franco. 
Georgia,  Germany,  (Greece,  Heligoland,  Holland,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Italy,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Luxemburg,  Malta,  Monaco,  Norway,  Poland,  Portugal,  Rhodes, 
Rumania,  Rutraia,  San  Marino,  Sardinia,  .Sicily,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland. 
Turkey,  Yugo-Slavla.  About  2,000  beautiful  illustration*,  mainly  in  two  colours. 
Numerous  magnificent  coloured  plates  and  maps. 

The  "  Wanderlust  "  la  a  national  trait  and  perhaps  the  secret  of  our  greatness, 
but  many  have  not  the  privilege  of  travel — are  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  town 
or  village  by  force  of  circumstances,  by  Indifferent  health,  or  lack  of  sufficient 
zneam*. 

To  all  these,  and  also  the  big  travelling  public,  Messrs.  Hutchinson  ft  Co. 'a 
great  new  Fortnightly  Part-work  on  Picturesque  Europe  will  be  sure  of  a  hearty 
welcome  ;  they  will  delight  in  visualising  at  home  in  their  armchairs  the  grandeur 
and  charm  of  the  old-world  places  on  this  vast  continent. 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  such  a  work  wan  so  needed,  for  Europe  of  to-day 
is  very  different  from  that  of  tan  years  ago.  The  war  has  brought  destruction  on 
uxauy  landmarks  of  the  past,  and  it  has  broken  up  several  old  countries  and  brought 
into  being  entirety  new  onaa. 

Europe  is  seventy  tlmee  the  «Lee  of  England,  and  contains  more  natural  and 
arc  hi  tool  arm.!  beauties  within  the  same  amount  of  territory  than  anywhere  else  In 
the  world. 

From  the  Mediterranean  to  the  North  Pole  there  are  wonders  of  Nature  and 
Man,  the  loveliness  and  splendour  of  which  are  beyond  comparison.  In  this  new 
publication  we  have  important  relict*  of  old  Roman,  Moorish,  or  Greek  cities; 
great  baronial  hallo  ;  lordly  chateaux  ;  old  monasteries,  or  cathedrals,  venerable 
from  age  and  association  ;  artistic  achievements  of  countless  centuries  ail  rich 
and  replete  with  history  and  romance  ;  an  extraordinary  volcanic  eruption  ;  an 
olive  grove  ;  terraced  vineyards  ;  lofty  snow-capped  peaks  ;  roaring  torrent's  or 
glorious  island*  ;  masses  of  natural  loveliness  and  trrandeur.  The  work  will  include 
airto  pictures  of  little  known  and  curious  places  out  of  the  beaten  track  and  in  the 
various  nooks  And  corners  of  th*  Continent. 

Although  costing  but  Is.  3d.  a  Part,  the  whole  production  is  of  the  highest 
possible  quality,  and  the  Illustrations  are  superbly  printed  in  coloured  tints  (as  in 
ft  Britain  Beautiful,"  with  which  it  is  uniform)  on  the  best  Art  paper.  There  are 
about  fifty  coloured  plates,  numerous  coloured  maps,  and  two  thousand  beautiful 
photographs  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  coupled  with  descriptions  which, 
In  the  fewest  possible  word*  tell  the  reader  all  that  i.«  worth  the  tolling. 

To  the  leisurely  and  careful  observer  of  the  Illustrations  there  comes  not  only  a 
lasting  education,  but  a  great  delight  and  an  increasing  marvel  that  there  is  so 
much  that  Is  highly  pleasurable  in  the  home  continent. 

"  Hutchinson's  Picturesque  Europe  "  will,  by  its  fascinating  letterpress  and 
beautiful  pictures,  give  boundless  pleasure  and  valuable  educative  information  to 
those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  to  whom  Europe  is  a  closftd  book,  as  well  as 
to  those  to  whom  some  of  it  is  well  known. 

It  Is  certain  that  there  will  b«  a  big  demand  for  the  work.  The  first  impressions 
from  the  blocks — th  it  is,  the  first  edition— will  naturally  be  the  best,  and  it  would  be 
vise  to  place  an  ore  »r  at  once  with  your  bookseller  or  newsagent  for  a  copy  of  the 
yfr.it  edition  of  Part  I.  It  will  be  found  exceptional  value  for  Is.  3d.,  with  its  splendid 
eoioured  plate,  loured  map  of  the  new  countries  and  boundaries  of  Enroi»«  aa4 
^  twMkwMfaj  fttatorattaM,  miMuiy  la  tint  arsA  donM«  to«*. 


Hutchinson's  New  Novels.     7/6  Net 
A  Millionaire  Father     By  ELIZABETH  ROBINS 

Author  of  "  Ancilla's  Share,"  "  Time  is  Whispering,"  etc. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Robins  is  well  known  by  reason  of  her  strong  and 
forceful  style.  This  her  latest  novel  is  written  with  her  customary  vigour, 
and  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  held  throughout  the  book.  Its  theme 
is  that  of  a  woman  unhappily  wedded  to  a  man  who  eventually  disappears. 
Believing  him  to  be  dead,  she  marries  her  first  love.  Her  lawful  husband 
returns  and,  finding  her  alone,  threatens  to  destroy  her  happiness.  Under 
sinister  circumstances,  apparently  implicating  the  wife,  he  is  shot.  There 
is  an  original  ending  to  this  fine  drama. 


The  Fanatic  By  LADY  MILES 

Author  of  "  Red,  White  and  Grey,"  "  Ralph  Carey,"  etc. 
Readers  of  Lady  Miles'  fascinating  books  will  welcome  this  new  novel 
from  her  pen.  The  heroine  is  brought  up  in  that  society  where  it  is 
considered  good  form  to  treat  everything  lightly.  She  is,  however,  of  a 
more  serious  disposition.  Her  spirituality  attracts  a  man  who  is  her  very 
opposite,  old  in  spirit  and  devoid  of  faith.  It  is  inevitable  that  they 
should  be  unhappy.  A  woman  to  whom  he  is  more  suited  comes  between 
them,  and  in  the  end  the  grim  hand  of  death  supplies  a  surprising  solution. 


Ash  By  CHARLES  CANNELL 

Author  of  "  Barker's  Drift,"  "  Broken  Couplings," 

"  The  Guarded  Woman,"  etc 

An  intimate  and  realistic  study  of  the  development  of  a  girl  from  early 
childhood  up  to  and  through  the  making  of  a  career  in  the  world  of  music. 
Pearl  Alston  is  a  character  swayed  by  conflicting  impulses,  and  the  struggle 
between  her  innate  genius  and  the  human  side  of  her  led  to  a  series  of 
problems  which  admitted  of  only  one  solution.  The  story  is  forcefully 
human,  and  forms  a  study  of  a  girl  in  conflict  with  primal  forces,  driven, 
yet  striving  to  rise  above  the  drift  of  circumstance  to  the  very  end. 

Star  Dust  By  E.  CHARLES  VIVIAN 

Author  of  "  People  of  the  Darkness,"  "  Fields  of  Sleep," 
"  The  City  of  Wonder,"  etc. 

A  novel  in  which  the  author  leaves  the  fields  he  has  made  his  own  for 
the  Surrey  countryside,  in  which  is  developed  the  drama  of  "  the  man  who 
might  have  changed  the  world."  Leonard  Ferrers,  genius  and  misanthrope, 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  greatest  discovery  of  all  time  when  he  met 
one  woman  out  of  all  the  women  he  had  sworn  to  avoid,  and  out  of  the 
meeting  comes  a  conflict  between  the  development  of  his  discovery  and 
the  man  himself.  A  study  of  temperament,  and  at  the  same  time  tLe 
best  story  of  adventure  Mr.  Vivian  has  yet  written 


Hutchinson's  New  Nereis.     7/6  Net 

Open  Confession  to  a  Man  from  a  Woman 

By   MARIE   CORELLI 

Author  of  "  The  Sorrows  of  Satan,"  "  The  Young  Diana,"  "  Barabbas  "  etc< 
This  is  the  last  completed  novel  which  Miss  Marie  Corelli  wrote  before 
her  death.     All  admirers  of  Miss  Corelli's  novels  will  find  that  "  Open 
Confession  to  a  Man  from  a  Woman  "  contains  some  of  her  best  work. 

Quemado  By  WILLIAM   WEST   WINTER 

Author  of  "  Louisiana  Lou,"  etc. 

When  Quemado  breezed  into  town,  Jake  Castro,  standing  on  the  porch 
of  the  hotel,  passed  this  remark  :  "  Here  comes  that  hell-fired  maldito, 
Quemado  !  He  is  jingling  in  with  a  bolero  on  and  velvet  pants.  Judging 
from  the  hilarity  in  his  wake,  I  reckon  he  is  saying  Spanish  things  that 
would  make  a  French  artist's  model  faint  with  shame."  From  this  it 
is  apparent  that  both  Quemado  and  Jake  are  characters  The  former 
continues  to  prance  through  one  adventure  after  another,  breathless 
and  exciting  as  only  adventures  in  the  West  can  be.  Young,  irresistible, 
mysterious,  Quemado  and  his  story  constitute  most  refreshing  bits  of 
Western  fiction. 


The  Bonds  of  Egypt       By  PATRICK  RUSHDEN 

This  is  a  story  of  a  beautiful  girl  who  was  stolen  from  her  parents  when 
a  child.  She  is  brought  up  by  an  Egyptian,  who  takes  every  care  of  her. 
but  attempts  to  marry  her  to  one  of  his  countrymen  without  her  consent. 
Her  whole  soul  revolts  at  the  idea ;  meanwhile  she  meets  and  loves  an 
Englishman,  who  hears  tl.at  she  has  been  kidnapped.  He  determines  to 
discover  the  whole  truth  and  to  wrest  her  from  the  clutches  of  her  captor. 
The  happy  denouement  of  the  story  is  contrived  with  skill  and  subtlety. 


A  Nffto  Novel  by  the  "Thomas  Hardy  of  Sussex" 
Sunset  Bride  By  TICKNER  EDWARDES 

Author  of  "  The  Honey-Star,"  "  Tansy,"  "  The  Seventh  Wave."  etc. 
As  in  all  this  author's  previous  books,  the  scene  of  this  powerful  and 
romantic  novel  is  laid  in  a  remote  village  in  the  South  Down  country  which 
he  has  made  essentially  his  own.  Into  a  captivating  story  is  subtly  woven 
a  charming  and  original  contribution  to  the  solution  of  an  ever-perplexing 
problem — whether,  in  respect  of  holy  matrimony,  the  ancient  adacrr- 
"  Better  late  than  never,"  holds  good  or  otherwise. 


Without  Gloves  By  JAMES  B.   HENDRYX 

Author  of  "  Beyond  the  Outposts,"  etc. 

The  thrilling  story  of  Shirley  Leonard,  amateur  boxer  in  New  York'n 
underworld. 

«3 


Hutchinson's  New  Novels.    7/6  Net 
Colin  the  Second  By  E.  F.   BENSON 

Author  of  "  Colin,"  "  Dodo,"  etc. 

This  is  the  story  of  Colin  the  Second,  a  young  Earl  who  seems  to  have 
all  the  world  at  his  feet.  He  is  married  to  a  beautiful  and  devoted  wife 
and  possesses  unbounded  wealth.  The  adulation  of  the  world  is  his. 
But  yet  he  has  to  conform  to  the  ruling  compact  which  one  of  his  far-back 
ancestors  made  that  in  return  for  his  soul  the  devil  should  grant  him 
wealth  and  prosperity  in  this  world.  He  and  his  satanic  master  have 
only  one  enemy  to  fear — love.  This  book  is  the  story  of  his  wife's  love 
for  him  and  its  struggle  with  the  evil  forces  which  surround  him. 


In  Fear  of  a  Woman      By  WINIFRED  GRAHAM 

Author  of  "  Sealed  Women,"  "  Ninety-and-nine  Just  Persons,"  etc. 

This  is  a  story  of  English  country  life  in  a  hunting  centre.  The  plot 
is  concerned  with  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  Captain  Darling  from 
Tapestry  Court.  He  is  said  to  have  eloped  with  an  unknown  woman, 
after  a  furious  scene  with  his  wife,  but  circumstances  point  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  murdered,  or  is  hidden  alive  somewhere  in  the  gloomy 
but  romantic  building.  "  In  Fear  of  a  Woman  "  is  a  story  of  love,  jealousy, 
high  passion  and  human  failings,  with  much  humour  interwoven  in  its 
thrills,  and  a  happy  ending  for  the  lovers  at  least. 

AS  a  Shadow  Grows        By  F.   HORACE  ROSE 

Author  of  *'  Just  a  Darling,"  etc. 

This  is  a  fine  story  of  Africa.  It  tells  of  a  man  who  in  self-defence 
kills  the  father  of  the  woman  he  loves.  In  a  weak  moment  he  conceals  his 
action  from  the  world  and  it  lies  hidden  from  all  but  himself  and  his  wife. 
It  grows  as  a  shadow  grows  until  at  last  it  threatens  to  part  them.  But 
she,  loving  him  and  yet  sorrowing  for  his  weakness,  insists  that  he  shall 
make  full  confession.  He  allows,  however,  an  innocent  man  to  suffer  for 
his  crime,  and  the  story  tells  how  finally  he  makes  amends. 

For  Love  of  a  Sinner 

By  ROBERT   GORDON    ANDERSON 

"  For  Love  of  a  Sinner ' '  tells  the  exploits  of  Messire  Fra  n9ois,  the 
tavern  brawler,  the  troubadour  saint  and  cynic.  He  is  a  man  with  a 
price  on  his  head,  with  wit  on  his  tongue,  with  the  sparkle  of  the  eternal 
lover  in  his  eye.  He  is  the  poet  of  the  wayside,  with  words  glamorous 
enough  to  win  a  princess,  spiritual  enough  to  woo  a  nun.  The  shadow 
of  tbe  gibbet  is  his  background,  the  sword  his  companion,  the  whole  of 
France  his  prize.  He  knows  not  fear  nor  veneration — nor  remorse.  The 
world  is  his  precious  trinket  to  cram  into  the  sagging  pocket  of  his  ragged 
wine-coloured  jerkin.  Mr.  Anderson's  hero  is  of  the  stuff  of  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,  of  Palstaff,  and  of  every  romantic  ne'er-do-well  who  has  won 
hearts  from  the  beginning  of  time. 
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Uffr-and  Erica  By  GILBERT  FRANKAU 

Author  oi  "  Peter  J ackson, Cigar  Merchant, ""Gerald  Cranston's  Lady, "etc. 
"  Life — and  Enca  "  is  undoubtedly  the  most  human  novel  which 
Gilbert  Frankau  has  so  far  written.  But  it  is  something  more  than  this. 
It  is  an  analysis,  pitiless  yet  accurate,  of  the  modern  spint  in  modern 
womanhood.  Most  readers  will  quarrel  with  it,  and  a  few  will  positively 
hate  it,  but  the  majority  will  agree  that  Mr.  Frankau  has  accomplished 
the  task  which  he  set  himself.  The  fact  that  this  book  ends  on  a  strong 
religious  motive  will  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  who  have  studied 
this  author's  other  works  as  they  deserve  to  be  studied — thoroughly. 

The  Treasure  of  All  Mubarak 

By  RAYMUND  M.  CLARK 

Here  is  a  brilliant  and  vividly-written  story  of  a  treasure  hunt  in 
Egypt,  which  tells  of  two  young  men  in  Government  employ  who  are  given 
an  ancient  document  by  an  old  Sheikh  to  whom  they  were  of  service. 
Filled  with  curiosity  and  an  adventurous  spirit,  they  endeavour  to  translate 
the  mysterious  paper.  Upon  slender  and  obscure  instructions  they  set  off 
in  search,  but  progress  is  retarded  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  Some 
few  years  later,  the  two  friends  are  again  thrown  together,  and  they  renew 
their  search.  Many  terrible  yet  exciting  adventures  befall  them,  including 
their  gruesome  experience  with  the  raving  Satyr  who  steals  clothes  from 
corpses.  Some  magic  spell — a  curse  in  fact — protects  the  hidden  treasure, 
and  the  culmination  of  the  thrilling  episodes  makes  impressive  reading. 

Doctor  RicardO  By  WILLIAM   GARRETT 

Author  of  "  Friday  to  Monday." 

Here  is  &  fine  thrilling  original  detective  story.  Mystery  after  mystery 
peeps  out  at  the  reader  from  every  page,  and  thrill  after  thrill  carries 
the  action  along  at  break-neck  speed  to  the  final  exciting  denouement. 
It  is  the  story  of  how  Drew,  the  famous  detective,  solves  the  mystery 
of  the  murder  of  Louis  Farrell.  There  are  many  false  clues  and  blind 
alleys  before  the  murderer  is  finally  run  to  earth.  When  he  is,  the  final 
scene  turns  out  to  be  thrilling  and  unexpected  to  the  reader  and  characters 


Queen  of  the  Dawn  :  A  Love  Tale  of  Old  Egypt 

By    H.    RIDER    HAGGARD 

Author  of  "  Heu-Heu,  or  The  Monster,"  "  Wisdom's  Daughter,"  etc. 
This  is  a  book  of  that  romantic  and  mystic  type  which  Rider  Haggard 
has  made  peculiarly  his  own.  It  tells  of  Old  Egypt  and  its  Shepherd 
King.  The  heroine,  daughter  of  the  legitimate  king,  is  forced  to  flee  from 
tke  palace  owing  to  the  tyranny  of  the  People  of  the  Dawn.  She  goes  to 
live  among  the  Pyramids,  and  there  is  seen  by  the  son  of  the  Shepherd 
King,  who  has  come  with  an  Embassy.  For  her  sake  he  incurs  the  wrath 
of  his  father,  aud  in  the  end  their  love  heals  the  feud  which  exists  between 
their  two  peoples. 
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The  Villa  by  the  Sea       By  ISABEL  C.  CLARKE 

Author  of  "  Carina,"  "  Anna  Nugent,"  "  Children  of  the  Shadow/'  etc. 

The  scene  oi  Miss  Isabel  Clarke's  new  long  novel  is  laid  in  Italy  in 
a,  lonely  villa  by  the  sea.  Donald  Harnett,  the  supposed  son  of  Proiessor 
and  Mrs.  Harnett,  grows  up  there  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  secret 
of  his  birth.  An  averted  crime  leads  to  strange  disclosures,  and  the 
story  ends  in  happiness  for  the  chief  characters. 


Soundings  By  A.    HAMILTON   GIBBS 

This  is  the  story  of  the  spiritual  and  sentimental  adventures  of  a  clever 
girl  before  and  during  the  War.  She  meets  and  loves  a  young  Oxford 
undergraduate,  but  he  refuses  to  marry  her.  She  still  loves  him,  but  devotei 
herself  to  art  and  becomes  a  well-known  and  popular  painter.  Then, 
during  the  War,  she  again  meets  her  former  lover,  and  feeling  that  he  is  the 
one  man  in  the  world  for  her  she  asks  him  to  marry  her.  Her  constancy 
after  his  brutal  behaviour  wakes  true  love  in  his  heart,  and  so  she  gains 
happiness  in  the  end.  Like  his  distinguished  brothers,  Sir  Philip  Gibbs 
and  Mr.  Cosmo  Hamilton,  the  author  has  a  fine  literary  style. 


Moran  of  Saddle  Butte         By  LYNN  GUNNISON 

A  slim,  bronze-haired  girl ;  her  father,  a  Kentucky  colonel,  and  a 
notorious  cattle-rustling,  brand-blotting,  two-gun-shooting  cowboy  from 
the  infamous  Saddle  Butte  outfit — these  made  a  strange  picture  as  they 
stopped  in  the  hellish  little  town  of  Hatchet.  Their  adventures,  too, 
make  a  fine  stirring  tale  which  will  enthrall  the  reader  to  the  end. 


The  Seven  Sleepers 

By  FRANCIS  SEEDING  ("Asrak") 

It  is  rarely  that  one  gets  a  really  brilliant  detective  story.  "  The 
Seven  Sleepers,"  however,  may  be  regarded  as  of  this  order  It  tells  of 
the  machinations  of  a  cold,  hard,  astute  villain  and  the  efforts  which  are 
made  to  bring  him  to  justice.  The  author  has  a  remarkably  engaging 
style  and  carries  his  readers  along  from  one  thrill  to  another  with  great 
skill.  The  ending,  too,  is  startling  in  its  originality. 


Vagabond  Harvest  By  URSULA  BLOOM 

Author  of  "  The  Great  Beginning,"  etc. 

A  story  which  emphasises  that,  among  the  many  things  which  claim 
attention  at  the  present  day,  the  things  that  really  matter  are  still  lif« 
and  love. 
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The  Gates  of  Morning 

By  H.  de  VERB  STACPOOLE 

Author  of  "Ocean  Tramps,"  "Golden  Ballast,"  etc. 
"  The  Canoe  Builders  "  is  the  last  and  strangest  of  the  three  complete 
novels  that  form  the  "Blue  Lagoon"  trilogy,  books  unlike  any  other 
books,  dealing  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  of  the  time  of  Pease  and  Stein berger 
and  exhibiting  Nature  and  Nature's  people  under  the  steadily-growing 
menace  of  civilisation.  "The  Canoe  Builders"  shows  the  last  stand  of 
the  canoe  against  the  sailing  ship. 

Foifowing  the  Grass 

By  HARRY  SINCLAIR  DRAGO 

Author  of  "Out  of  the  Silent  North,"  "Suzanna,"  etc. 
In  the  days  upon  which  the  story  opens  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  had 
not  been  completed.  The  West  was  largely  "  Indian  country."  Range  was 
free  ;  fences  unknown.  But  already  the  cattle  outfits,  big  and  small, 
had  united  in  the  warning  that  sheepmen  must  stay  out.  The  Basques 
— herders  for  centuries — were  already  in  California.  The  great  drought 
of  1862  began.  The  grass  was  gone.  They  had  to  follow  it,  as  sheepmen 
ever  have  done.  Nevada  became  their  goal.  Received  with  hatred  and 
contempt,  they  repaid  in  kind.  In  a  powerful  story  of  such  verisimilitude 
that  at  times  it  seems  more  like  history  than  fiction,  the  author  tells  the 
story  of  what  they  accomplished  there,  of  the  part  they  played  in  the 
upbuilding  of  Nevada,  of  their  isolation.  Mr.  Drago  knows  Nevada, 
as  he  has  proven  before. 

Trevalion  By  W.   E.  NORRIS 

Author  of  "  Next  of  Kin,"  "  Brown  Amber/'  etc. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Cornwall  and  deals  with  the  fortunes  and  mis- 
fortunes of  a  family  long  established  in  that  country.  The  hero— or  at 
least  the  principal  figure — is  the  elder  son  and  heir,  a  young  man  whose 
life  is  clouded  by  an  episode  in  the  War  which  seemed  to  show  him  as 
having  lacked  courage  at  a  critical  moment.  He  is  not  really  a  coward, 
and  no  one  thinks  he  is  ;  yet,  as  he  cannot  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
absolutely  clear  himself,  he  remains  oppressed  by  that  shadow  throughout. 
His  vicissitudes,  amatory  and  otherwise,  make  this  an  interesting  and 
absorbing  story. 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Keys 

By    MARY    E.  and   THOMAS   W.  HANSHEW 

Author  of  "  The  Amber  Junk,"  "  The  House  of  Discord,"  etc. 
This  is  the  clever  story  of  a  jewel  robbery  and  of  the  efforts  which  are 
made  to  solve  the  mystery.     The  plot  is  woven  with  great  skill  and  the 
reader  is  led  forward  from  incident  to  thrilling  incident  until  the  final 
denouement.     The  characterisation  is  subtle  ;  and  so  startling  is  the  element 
of  reality  that  the  reader  feels  that  he  is  obtaining  a  real  view  of  the 
world  from  its  pages. 
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A  Voice  frcm  the  Dark  By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 

Author  of  "The  Red  Redmaynes,"  "  The  Grey  Room,"  etc. 
Here  is  a  tale  of  mystery  and  adventure  written  with  great  originality 
and  power.  It  deals  with  a  crime  so  monstrous  and  cruel  as  to  challenge 
credibility.  Yet  with  that  deft  simplicity  which  is  the  mark  of  genius, 
the  author  creates  John  Ringrose — a  man  who  has  been  described  as 
the  most  acutely  characterised  detective  in  fiction.  And  with  fitting  pre- 
servation of  reality  and  logic  he  carries  us  step  by  step  along  the  dark 
and  devious  road  of  his  theme  without  an  instant's  faltering  of  the  swift, 
compelling  pace,  to  an  astounding  climax  of  retributive  justice,  ingenious, 
convincing,  and  heartily  satisfying. 

The  Chip  and  the  Block         By  E.  M.  DELAFIELD 

Author  of  "  Messalina  of  the  Suburbs,"  "  Mrs.  Harter,"  etc. 
This  is  a  comedy  of  temperament.  Charles  Ellery  is  a  writer  and  a 
theorist  who  is  left  a  widower  with  three  young  children.  His  younger 
son,  Victor,  inherits  talent  from  his  father.  When  Charles  Ellery  achieves 
a  popular  success,  however,  his  socialistic  and  humanitarian  views  leave 
him,  and  he  is  annoyed  and  disconcerted  at  their  reappearance — in  grim 
earnest — in  young  Victor.  The  development  of  Victor's  character  is 
influenced  by  his  brother  Paul,  and  his  sister  Jeannie,  whose  childhood 
and  early  youth  form  the  secondary  theme  of  the  story. 

The  Hand  of  a  Thousand  Rings 

By    ROBERT    BACHMANN 

This  is  a  delightful  volume  of  short  stories  all  of  which  have  a  Chinese 
setting.  Mr.  Robert  Bachmann  has  a  real  knowledge  of  the  Chinese :  he  has 
more,  he  has  an  understanding  and  sympathy  for  them.  He  knows  their 
ways,  their  habits,  their  minds  ;  he  understands  what  gives  them  pleasure 
and  what  gives  them  pain.  In  this  book  he  draws  with  a  delightfully  facii* 
pen  Chinese  men  and  maidens  in  many  circumstances. 

Oak  and  iron  BLAMES  B.  HENDRYX 

Author  of  "  Beyond  the  Outposts,"  "  Without  Gloves,"  etc. 
David  Gaunt,  strong  man  of  the  North,  met  and  married  Jean 
McDougall.  She  is  reported  drowned,  and  Gau nt  marries  again.  This  time, 
however,  he  has  chosen  a  soulless  woman  whose  chief  aim  in  life  is  pleasure 
and  comfort.  She  hates  the  rugged  existence  of  the  North.  This  marriage 
has  a  strange  and  fearful  outcome,  and  the  children  of  the  two  marriages  are 
caused  much  unhappiness. 

Alien  Adair  By  JANE  MANDER 

Author  of  "  The  Strange  Attraction,"  etc. 

This  fine  story  tells  of  a  man  who  in  the  town  is  a  complete  failure,  yet 
finds  that  his  life  in  the  open  country  is  a  success. 

Shoe-Bar  Straiten  ~By  JOSEPH  B.  AMES 

A  story  of  love  and  adventure  set  ia  the  Western  cow  country. 
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The  Rector  of  Wyck  By  MAY  SINCLAIR 

Author  of  "  A  Cure  of  Souls,"  "  Arnold  Waterlow  "  (Sth  edition),  etc. 

In  John  Crawford,  Rector  of  Wyck,  Miss  May  Sinclair  vividly  portrays 
the  ideal  country  parson,  a  strong,  unselfish  soul  beloved  throughout  his 
life  of  constant  well-doing  from  one  end  of  his  parish  to  the  other.  His 
wife,  formerly  a  light-hearted,  cynical  society  girl  who  had  professed  herself 
to  be  an  infidel,  is  drawn  gently  by  his  love  back  to  the  Christian  belief. 
From  bis  children  John  Crawford  has  high  hopest  but  his  son  turns  out  & 
wastrel  and  his  daughter  a  prig.  This  novel  is  a  most  powerful  and  com- 
pelling psychological  study  in  which  four  distinctly  different  characters 
stand  out  in  strong  relief  against  a  cleverly-drawn  background. 

Temescal  By  H.  H.  KNIBBS 

Author  of  "  Wild  Horses,"  "  Partners  of  Chance,"  etc. 
A  man  of  mystery  is  Temescal,  broad-browed,  benevolent,  slow  and 
wise  in  speech,  quick  and  sometimes  violent  in  action.  Through  fortune 
and  misfortune  Temescal  maintains  his  serene  and  kindly  outlook  on  his 
fellowmen.  Throughout  his  startling  Mexican  adventures  he  is  the 
epitome  of  ancient  wisdom  and  almost  godlike  comprehension.  He  i* 
also  whimsical,  humorous  and  charming.  Among  the  many  \Vestern 
novels  such  a  story  as  "  Temescal  "  stands  out  for  its  richness  of  characteri- 
sation, for  its  beauty  of  style  and  for  originality  of  situation.  The  story 
is,  in  its  way,  an  epic  of  golden  sunshine  and  tb*  rainbow-tinted  beauty  of 
the  desert. 

The  World  We  Live  lrT~By  ALGERNON  CECIL 

Betty,  an  aristocratic  and  fashionable  girl,  marries  a  Labour  Member 
of  Parliament.  Their  different  views  and  temperaments  naturally  conflict, 
and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  divorce.  Betty's  next  adventure  in  matri- 
mony is  a  rich,  ambitious  young  peer  who  looks  upon  her  merely  as  an 
adornment  to  his  home  and  as  an  aid  to  his  own  political  advancement. 
She  leaves  him  and  goes  to  Rome,  where  her  first  husband  meets  her 
and  finds  that  he  still  loves  her.  There  is  an  ioteresting  ending  to  this 
well -told  story  of  to-day. 

The  Amber  Merchant         ~By  PEGGY  WEBLING 

Author  of  "  Boundary  House,"    "  The  Fruitless  Orchard,"  etc. 

This  is  a  tale  of  love  in  London,  beginning  six  years  ago  and  ending  at 
the  time  when  the  last  page  is  turned.  The  interest  centres  around  two 
sisters,  Florence  and  Edith  Wortley.  The  former  is  a  bright,  sophisticated 
girl,  who  earns  her  living,  until  she  marries,  as  an  artist's  model  She  will 
be  found,  by  the  way,  very  different  from  the  artists'  models  of  impossible 
romance  or  sordid  adventure.  Edith  is  a  dim  reflection — a  far-away  echo 
of  her  sister.  The  amber  merchant,  so  named  in  mockery  by  bis  first 
customer,  keeps  a  shop  in  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road  which  is  ordinary  enough 
to  outward  seeming,  but  with  a  hidden,  mysterious  stock  of  great  price. 
Amber  glows  on  every  page  of  the  book,  and  all  that  can  be  told  of  its  his- 
tory and  age-long  charm,  its  attraction  and  many  value*,  is  interwoven 
e  ert-'vry  of  F!c:enc«  Wrvrtley  and  her  \ovcr. 
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Shade  Ot  the  Moon  :    A  Story  of  Love  and  Intrigue 
in   China  By  MAXWELL  CARNSON 

"  Shade  of  the  Moon  "  is  a  young  Chinaman  who  has  had  an  English 
education.  Tall  and  commanding,  with  wonderful  charm  of  manner, 
he  bends  to  his  will  all  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact.  Immense 
power  is  his  by  reason  of  the  society  he  has  formed  to  turn  the  foreign 
devils  out  of  China.  He  has  a  beautiful  English  ward,  who  falls  in  love  with 
a  young  English  missionary,  and  after  many  thrills  the  latter  succeeds 
in  preventing  the  plot  of  the  Chinaman  from  proceeding  to  its  tragic 
end. 

A  Romance  of  Three  Ladies    By  J.  G.  SARASIN 

Author  of  "  Chronicles  of  a  Cavalier,"  etc. 

This  is  the  thrilling  story  of  the  "  Night-Hawk,"  a  Royalist  ot  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution,  who  has  planned  to  get  the  Dauphin  out  of 
prison.  With  skill  and  daring  he  impersonates  one  of  the  Revolutionary 
generals,  and  while  so  disguised  he  is  seen  and  loved  by  Lady  Marne. 
Later  she  learns  that  he  is  not  a  Revolutionary,  but  her  great  love  survives 
this  ordeal. 

The  Autocrat  By  PEARL  DOLES  BELL 

Author  of  "  Sandra,"  etc. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  woman  who  comes  to  see  her  real  self.  The 
•elfish,  pampered,  designing  product  of  an  effete  civilisation.  The 
author  in  this  book  gives  a  psychological  analysis  of  a  woman's  soul  that 
has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  other  writer  of  the  day. 

The  Rangers'  Code     By  JOHNSTON  McCULLEY 

Author  of  "  The  Black  Star,"  etc. 

When  Sheriff  Tom  Thomas  sizes  up  Dick  Ganley  as  a  likely  man  to  b« 
sent  as  a  deputy  to  Cactusville,  he  explains  to  the  young  adventurer  from 
Texas  that  Cactusville  is  run  by  a  gang  of  bad  men.  The  head  of  the  gang 
is  called  "  The  King  of  Cactusville,"  but  no  one  knows  who  he  really  is. 
Ganley  sets  out  to  break  the  gang.  The  first  move,  however,  of  his  enemies 
is  to  kidnap  the  young  girl  whom  he  loves.  The  rogue  who  runs  Cactusville 
is  the  man  responsible.  He  takes  the  girl  to  an  isolated  cabin  and  there 
offers  her  the  alternative  of  marriage  or  dishonour.  The  thrilling  outcome 
of  this  story  is  told  in  masterly  style,  and  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  held 
to  the  very  end. 

The  Aceo!  Blades      By  CHARLES  B.   STILSON 

Part   Author  of   "The   Island   God   Forgot" 

This  is  the  tale  of  Dcnys,  an  unknown  boy  whom  a  broken-down 
master  of  the  sword  bought  at  a  gipsy  camp-fire  and  trained  into  an 
incomparable  swordsman 
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Fleureite  of  Four  Corners         By  G.  B.  BURGIN 

Author  oi  "  The  Shutters  of  Silence,"  "  The  Kiss,"  etc.,  etc. 
"  Flsurette  of  Four  Corners,"  alias  Mlie.  de  Crespigny,  of  Old  France, 
is  a  beautiful  girl  living  with  her  father,  who  has  sought  refuge  in  an  old 
chateau  on  the  bank  of  the  Ottawa  River.  She  is  persecuted  by  the 
attentions  of  a  scoundrel  who  has  a  hold  on  her  father  and  wishes  to  marry 
her.  Her  lover  comes  from  France  to  find  her,  and  the  villain  of  the 
story  promptly  proceeds  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  an  attempt  which  is 
frustrated  by  "  Old  Man  "  Evans,  his  friend  Ikey,  and  Mr.  Burgin's  immor- 
tal mule,  Miss  Wilks.  The  story  is  full  of  incident,  with  many  pathetic 
and  humorous  scenes,  and  shows  the  author  at  his  best  when  Fleurette 
ridec  out  of  the  story  even  as  she  had  riddea  into  it,  and  the  two  old 
cronies  arc  left  happily  together. 

Her  Story  and  His  :  A  Story  of  a  Trial  Marriage 

By  HER   AND    HIM 

This  is  the  story  of  a  young  and  beautiful  New  England  woman  who 
is  married  to  and  divorced  by  a  detestable  millionaire  and  of  a  young 
English  author  whom  she  afterwards  loves.  Despite  her  puritanism 
he  persuades  her  to  live  with  him,  and  for  long  months  they  are  happy. 
Then  she  discovers  that  he  is  unfaithful  and,  heartbroken,  leaves  him. 
The  book  is  written  in  a  new  and  original  fashion.  Both  the  woman  and 
the  man  relate  the  story  of  their  love,  and  the  reader  obtains  the  experience 
of  having  the  temperaments  and  characters  of  both  put  before  him  by 
their  narratives.  This  book  forms  both  an  interesting  tale  and  a  clever 
psychological  study. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Summerhouse 

By  HORACE  HUTCHINSON 

Author  of  "  The  Fate  of  Osmund  Brett,"  etc. 

A  woman,  young,  beautiful,  well-born,  rich — murdered ;  a  husband 
suspected,  almost  beyond  possibility  of  doubt ;  later  exonerated  no  less 
completely  ;  her  lover  condemned  to  death  as  her  murderer ;  and  the 
final  solving  of  the  mystery — these  are  the  main  elements  in  the  story, 
whose  principal  aim  is  to  show  how  easily  and  how  convincingly  the  inno- 
cent may  be  found  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

Little  Tiger  By  ANTHONY  HOPE 

Author  of  "  The  Dolly  Dialogues,"  etc. 

The  author  of  "  The  Dolly  Dialogues  "  has  here  written  another  brilliant 
story,  sparkling  with  epigrams  and  full  of  brilliant  descriptions.  Against 
the  vivacious  and  very  modern  background  of  London  life,  the  gay,  yet 
haJi  tragic  figure  of  the  stranger  from  overseas  sstands  out  vividly.  Be- 
wildered, yet  excited,  joyous  yet  fearing,  she  treads  the  new  path  that 
opens  before  her  with  all  its  prospects  and  all  its  adventure.  Then,  when 
it  narrowi  down  to  the  great  choice,  dark  and  uncertain  though  the  issue 
4*,  ah«s  itaJk«*  fcer  fcate  kdLdly.  without  a  backward  fiance, 
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The  Whisper  on  the  Stair    By  LYON  MEARSON 

The  weirdness  and  mystery  of  a  lonely,  "  haunted  "  house  creep  into 
every  line  of  this  thrilling  story.  The  stairs  creak  at  night  and  silent 
shadows  slip  along  the  walls.  "  Dead  "  men  return  from  the  grave  ; 
living,  intangible  "  ghosts  "  come  and  go.  The  thrills  are  continuous. 
The  reader  is  swept  along  on  a  brimming  tide  of  uncanny  adventures 
that  leap  from  one  baffling  chapter  to  another. 


Ropes  of  Sand  By  M.  P.  WILLCOCKS 

A  middle-aged  man  and  woman  have  done  well  in  the  world  together, 
but  chiefly  through  the  woman's  power  and  charm.  Circumstances  then 
bring  the  man,  Firmin  Bradbeer,  back  to  the  surroundings  in  which  he 
passed  his  childhood.  There  he  reveals  what  has  always  lain  dormant 
in  him  before  the  eyes  of  his  wife.  It  is  as  though  a  curtain  goes  up 
before  her.  The  tale  is  one  of  a  crime  and  its  consequences,  and  of  the 
"  pull  "  of  the  soil  on  those  who  really  belong  to  it. 


The  Story  cf  Oscar  By  JOHN  AYSCOUGH 

Author  of  "  San  Celestino,"  "  Brogmersfield." 

This  novel  will  be  of  special  interest  to  John  Ayscough's  many  readers 
for  it  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  evolution  of  a  writer  who  has 
gained  an  immense  public.  "  The  Story  of  Oscar  "  was  written  when  its 
author  was  a  young  man,  and  is  now  published  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
not  in  any  sense  autobiographical,  but  it  will  have  a  great  personal  interest 
to  this  writer's  many  admirers. 


The  Flame  in  the  South    By  LUKE  HANSARD 

His  father  having  been  killed  in  a  movement  to  free  his  country,  a  boy 
is  brought  up  in  a  dull  Victorian  home  in  England.  Italy,  however 
calls  him,  and  at  length  he  dies  in  her  service. 


Driftwood 

By  the  BARONESS  ALBERT  SADOINE 

This  poignant  story  tells  of  Elizabeth,  a  young  and  beautiful  widow 
who  is  of  a  weak  and  vacillating  nature. 
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The  Lady  in  the  Cellar 

By  MRS.    BELLOC   LOWNDES 

Author  of  "  Good  Old  Anna,"  "  The  Terriford  Mystery."  etc. 
"  The  Lady  in  the  Cellar  "  is  at  once  a  murder  mystery  and  a  study 
of  modern  society,  and  especially  of  modern  girlhood.  The  lives  and 
fortunes  of  two  girls,  who,  though  they  never  meet,  are  invisibly  and 
terribly  linked  together,  form  the  theme  of  this  exciting  story.  In  a 
sense,  "The  Lady  in  the  Cellar"  is  a  study  of  the  social  and  moral  after- 
math of  the  War.  The  story  opens  with  a  village  wedding  in  the  October 
of  1918,  but  the  rest  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  events  which  occur 
in  the  most  exclusive  section  of  London  society  four  years  later. 


"  OM  '  By  TALBOT  MUNDY 

Author  of  "  Guns  of  the  Gods,"  etc. 

Mr.  Talbot  Mundy's  new  and  exciting  story,  "  OM,"  is  considered  to  be 
the  best  thing  he  has  ever  written.  Critics  who  were  privileged  to  heai 
the  manuscript  read  aloud  have  called  it  "  a  second  '  Kim,'  "and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  stirring  tale  of  the  East  is  going  to  be  immensely  popular. 


Criminal  Yarns  By  T.  C    BRIDGES 

This  is  a  cleverly-written  book  of  stories  dealing  with  the  criminal,  his 
character  and  his  habits.  They  are  written  by  one  who  knows  his  subject. 
The  author  is  especially  ingenious  in  his  stories  of  convicts  escaping  and 
the  complications  that  ensue.  These  stories  are  not  merely  sensational, 
but  have  a  distinctly  human  touch. 


Covert  By  J.  BERNARD  MacCARTHY 

This  is  a  finely  written  story  with  an  Irish  setting,  by  an  author  who 
is  already  famous  for  his  many  successful  plays  which  have  been  produced 
at  the  Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin.  It  is  the  story  of  an  outcast  who  accepts 
the  job  of  looking  after  horses  on  a  farm  for  £i  a  week.  He  is  seeking  a 
covert  from  the  Sinn  Feiners,  whom  he  has  offended,  and  time  after  time 
is  in  sore  straits.  Eventually  he  leaves  the  farm  with  a  girl  he  has  com* 
to  love,  and  sets  out  in  order  to  seek  covert  once  more. 


Johndover  By  MARGARET  CAMERON 

Author  of  "  The  Involuntary  Chaperon,"  "  Tangles,"  «tc. 
This  is  the  story  erf  Nod  Psoetor,  who  «lop«s  with  the  girl  of  his  heart. 
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Th«  Carolinian  By  RAFAEL  SABATINI 

Author   of   "The    Sea   Hawk,"   "The   Snare."   "  Sc&rarnouchs," 
"  The  Tavern  Knight,"  etc. 

A  romance  of  South  Carolina  in  the  days  when  England's  power  over 
her  American  colonies  was  in  the  balance  ;  when  the  sturdy  independences 
of  the  Colonials  was  asserting  itself  against  the  misguided  rule  of  George 
III.  'a  satellites.  Against  this  background  ia  enacted  the  drama  of  the 
lives  of  the  intrepid  young  Carolinian,  Harry  Latimer,  and  Myrtle,  the 
beautiful  girl  coming  from  the  opposite  political  camp,  whom  he  make* 
his  wife.  The  story  is  fashioned  as  only  the  master-hand  of  Rafael  Saba- 
tini  could  fashion  it,  and  the  deeds  of  Washington  and  others  whose  name* 
have  become  immortal  form  thrilling  themes  which  are  closely  interwoven 
with  the  narrative  of  the  book. 

A  Saharan  Love-story  By  A.  L.  VINCENT 

This  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who,  for  wealth  and  position,  sacrifices  her 
life  and  marries  a  rich  satyr,     His  cruelty  and  neglect  at  length  break 
her  heart,  and  following  some  rash  words  of  hers  he  is  found  dead.     How 
she  tries  to  return  to  her  former  lover,  and  how  h«i  in  disgust  leaves  nor 
form  the  denouement  of  this  striking  itory 


The  Second  Establishment 

By  DOLF   WYLLARDE 

Author  of  "  They  Also  Serve,"  etc. 

This  story  tells  of  a  man  who  haa  no  real  home.  He  is  wealthy  but 
unhappy,  for  his  wife  is  hard,  callous,  and  self  -satisfied.  One  day  he 
meets  his  ideal  mate  and  her  need  calls  to  his.  Ill-treated,  and  mentally 
tortured  by  a  husband  who  is  an  abominable  drug-fiend,  she  is  glad  to 
find  sanctuary  in  the  shelter  of  her  lover's  arms.  Together  they  live 
a  simple  and  happy  home  life  in  a  busy  quarter  of  London.  The  eliding 
to  their  romance  comes  in  startling  and  dramatic  fashion 


The  Candlestick  Makers    By  LUCILLE  BORDEN 

Author  of  "  The  Gates  of  Olivet" 

In  this  new  book  Mrs.  Borden,  who  will  be  pleasantly  remembered 
lor  her  novel  of  last  year,  "  Tne  Gates  of  Olivet,"  tells  a  story  of  Society 
life  which  touches  upon  certain  vital  problems  of  the  day.  The  sharply- 
drawn  characters  include  Diana  Travers,  whose  eagerness  for  life  and 
new  experience  brings  her  near  to  tragedy,  which  she  is  able  to  avert 
only  by  her  innate  wholesomeness  and  idealism  ;  simple,  sweet-minded 
Faith  ;  Uncle  Michael,  who  longs  so  for  children  of  his  own,  but  has  only 
a  dream  child  ;  Hilda,  Michael's  wife  —  hard,  selfish,  and  unhappy  ; 
Hana,  Matsuo,  and  Passiflore,  a  fascinating  trio  whose  lives  ar*  embedded 
in  mystery  ;  And  Donald,  Diana's  lover.  These  are  but  a  few  of  tb* 
and!  women  whom  the  reader  will  enjoy 
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The  Lute  Girl  of  Rainyvale       By  ZORA  CROSS 

Author  of  "  Daughters  of  the  Seven  Mile." 

Zora  Cross  will  be  remembered  for  her  fine  story  of  the  Australian  bush 
"  Daughters  of  the  Seven  Mile."  "  The  Lute  Girl"  is  a  story  with  an 
entirely  different  theme.  It  tells  of  a  pair  of  age-old  Chinese  vases  which 
have  a  curse  on  them  until  they  shall  be  returned  to  China.  The  tribula- 
tions they  bring  to  their  possessor  and  the  ultimate  ending  of  the  story 
are  told  with  all  Zora  Cross's  subtlety  and  skill. 

The  Threshold  of  Fear       By  ARTHUR  J.  REES 

Author  of  "  Cups  of  Silence."  etc. 

This  is  the  extraordinary  story  of  a  young  man,  of  whom  it  is  fore- 
told that  the  beating  of  a  drum  will  warn  him  of  his  death.  While  living 
on  a  remote  Cornish  moor  he  hears  at  the  dead  of  night  the  dreadful  drum- 
beats. Does  this  really  foretell  his  death  ?  Is  it  the  work  of  an  enemy  ? 
Are  the  sounds  made  by  a  supernatural  agency  ?  These  are  the  questions 
which  present  themselves.  Their  solution  forms  the  startling  and  vividly- 
written  denouement  of  this  novel. 

The  Gold  Cat  By  ARTHUR  MILLS 

Author  of  "The  Yellow  Dragon." 

This  u  an  original  and  intensely-exciting  mystery  story.  It  tells  oi 
a  search  for  treasure  in  South  America.  The  hero  is  an  Englishman  of 
resource  and  daring,  and  his  adventures  carry  one  from  climax  to  climax. 
The  whole  story  is  written  with  a  knowledge  of  South  America  and  its 
history  which  is  truly  astonishing.  It  is  a  book  which  will  thrill  from  the 
firit  line  to  the  last. 


The  Wonderful  Wooing 

By   DOUGLAS   WALSHE 

This  is  the  original  story  of  how  a  debonair  ex-officer  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force  wins  the  woman  he  loves.  Martin  Hayward  by  chance  buys  a 
pamphlet  dealing  with  the  constructive  power  of  thought.  Though  he 
scoffs  at  its  advance,  he  unconsciously  puts  it  into  practice,  and  it  enables 
him  to  meet  the  girl  of  his  dreams,  an  heiress  in  her  own  right.  Then 
through  sheer  strength  of  purpose  he  at  last  wins  his  lady's  hand  from  a 
much -favoured  rival. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Evil  Eye  By  ANTHONY  WYNNE 

A  thrilling  and  vividly-written  detective  story  which  is  quite  above 
the  average.  The  unique  methods  of  Dr.  Hailey  are  brilliant,  and  he 
is  destined  to  attract  a  vast  audience  of  admirers. 
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Up  Hill,  Down  Dai*        By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 

Author  ot  "  Redcliff."  "  The  Three  Brothers,"  etc. 
Eden  Phillpotts  is  already  well  known  as  a  short  story  writer.  He 
weaves  his  plots  with  great  ingenuity  and  a  true  vein  of  humour  around 
Devonshire  characters.  In  this  volume  he  has  collected  some  of  his  best 
stories.  They  will  appeal  to  all  interested  in  the  short  story  and  to  all 
lovers  of  fiction 

The  Green  Ray  By  VANCE  THOMPSON 

Author  of  "  The  Pointed  Tower,"  "  Spinners  of  Life,"  etc. 
The  Pierian  fountain  of  youth  has  been  dry  these  many  years,  and  yet 
the  world  waits  with  a  cup  in  its  hand.      Rejuvenation   intrigued  Vance 
Thompson  and  he  spun  around  the  idea  of  it  the  absorbing  story   of 
"The  Green  Ray." 

King's  Yellow  By  LEWIS  COX 

This  is  the  story  of  a  Canadian  millionaire  whose  attitude  to  women  is 
that  of  the  cave  man.  He  marries  an  English  girl,  and  much  suffering 
is  caused  by  their  efforts  to  readjust  their  relations.  How  he  learns 
a  much-needed  lesson,  and  how  his  wife  comes  to  understand  and  love 
him,  are  told  with  great  skill. 


The  Passionate  Trail         By  ALAN  HILLGARTH 

Harry  Chester  agrees  to  join  a  friend  in  an  attempt  to  frustrate  a 
gigantic  plot  that  is  being  hatched  in  the  heart  of  the  desert  to  crush  the 
English  in  Egypt.  Scarcely  has  he  done  so  when  his  friend  is  murdered. 
The  police  arrest  Harry,  but  he  manages  to  escape.  There  and  then  he 
swears  that  he  will  not  only  frustrate  this  amazing  scheme  but  that  he  will 
also  avenge  the  death  of  his  friend.  How  he  is  saved  from  death 
under  exceptional  circumstances  and  the  amazing  dSnouen^nt  of  this 
story  make  thrilling  reading. 


A  brilliant  First  Novel  by  a  new  writer 

Major  Dane's  Garden  M.  F.  PERHAM 

A  story  of  love  and  passion,  of  renunciation  and  the  promise  oi  future 
happiness,  laid  under  the  burning  skies  of  Somaliland.  Rhona,  the  heroine, 
married  out  of  the  schoolroom  to  a  man  many  ye?jrs  her  senior,  has  to 
wrestle  with  the  difficulties  of  life  in  a  tropical  country  as  well  as  with  those 
that  beset  the  path  of  a  woman  who  has  made  the  Great  Mistake.  The 
book  is  one  that  should  hold  the  reader  from  beginning  to  end,  as  much  for 
its  word-painting  of  conditions  in  Somaliland  as  for  the  appeal  and  interest 
•f  tb»  »tory, 
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Some  Men  and  Women 

By  MRS.  BELLOC  LOWNDES 

Author  of  "  Why  They  Married,"  "  Studies  in  Wives,"  etc. 
This  volume,  like  "  Studies  in  Wives,"  "  Studies  in  Love  and  in  Terror," 
and  "  Why  They  Married,"  contains  only  the  very  best  of  Mrs.  Belloc 
Lowndes'  recent  work.  Each  story  is  a  strong  and  clear  presentation  of 
some  poignant  problem  arising  out  of  the  relations  between  men  and 
women.  The  characters  are  intensely  real,  but  there  is  none  of  the  license 
commonly  associated  with  "  realism." 

The  Gulf  Invisible  By  PATRY  WILLIAMS 

In  this  fine  story  is  contrasted  the  difference  of  outlook  of  two  nations 
The  French  and  the  English  views  on  the  status  of  married  women  are  very 
different.  This  is  a  story  of  the  difficulties  which  can  occur  when  an  English- 
woman mates  with  a  Frenchman. 


The  Whole  Story  By  PRINCESS  BIBESCO 

Author  of  "  Balloons,"  "  The  Fir  and  the  Palm,"  etc. 
Princess  Bibesco  is  well  known  for  her  original  and  amusing  short  stories- 
They  form  a  real  contribution  to  the  art  of  the  modern  short  story,  and 
are  written  in  pungent  and  witty  style  by  an  author  who  is  a  master  of 
satire.  "  The  Whole  Story"  sparkles  with  epigrams,  and  the  admirers 
of  Princess  Bibesco's  work  will  find  that  it  is  of  even  more  interest  than 
"  Balloons  "  and  "  The  Fir  and  the  Palm." 

Find  the  Clock    By  HARRY  STEPHEN  KEELER 

Author  of  "  The  Voice  of  the  Seven  Sparrows,"  etc. 
Mr.  Harry  Stephen  Keeler  will  be  remembered  for  that  fine  book  "  The 
Voice  of  the  Seven  Sparrows,"  one  of  the  best  mystery  stories  of  last  year. 
If  anything,  "  Find  the  Clock  "  is  even  more  mystifying.  It  is  a  story  of  a 
criminal  who  makes  plans  to  swindle  the  heir  of  a  very  rich  man.  How  the 
plot  is  unmasked  bit  by  bit  by  a  clever  newspaper  reporter  makes  a  thrilling 
story.  The  solution  is  extraordinary,  and  in  the  final  scene  the  reader  is 
presented  with  one  last  gigantic  surprise. 

Ho  !  Sonora  By  ROBERT  WELLS  RITCHIE 

Author  of  "  Drums  of  Doom,"  etc. 

This  is  a  story  of  an  expedition  which  left  California  and  ventured 
over  the  Mexican  border  in  search  of  gold.  They  were  regarded  as  invaders, 
and  in  a  thrilling  fight  they  lost  their  leader.  Carroll  and  Jane  are  members 
of  tlie  expedition,  and  in  this  book  are  recorded  their  thrilling  adventures 
side  by  side. 
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The  Justice  of  the  White  Sahib 

By  HELEN  M.  FAIRLEY 

Author  of  "  A  Heritage  of  Dust,"  "  The  Holders  of  the  Gate." 
Miss  Helen  M.  Fairley  is  well  known  for  her  intriguing  stories  of  Anglo- 
Indian  life.  In  this  novel  she  has  succeeded  with  skilful  pen  in  creating 
the  atmosphere  of  India.  She  draws,  too,  the  charming  picture  of  an 
English  countryside.  "  The  Justice  of  the  White  Sahib"  is  a  thrilling 
story,  and  it  is  told  with  verve  and  charm. 

The  Man  Irom  Painted  Post  By  JOSEPH  B.  AMES 

Author  of  "  Shoe-Bar  Stratton,"  etc. 

Dirk  Drummond  is  a  cowboy  with  two  ambitions — to  own  a  certain 
piece  of  land  and  to  marry  a  certain  girl.  But  there  are  others  who  want 
both  the  girl  and  the  land,  and  Dirk  must  pass  through  many  a  gun 
battle,  must  sometimes  flee  for  his  own  life  and  sometimes  chase  his 
enemies,  must  suffer  and  fight  and  scheme  before  he  comes  anywhere  near 
the  fulfilment  of  his  ambitions. 

The  Iron  Horse  ~By  EDWIN  C.  HILL 

Price  2S.  6d.  cloth,  Is.  6d.  paper. 

This  novel  portrays  in  an  absorbing  way  one  of  the  very  greatest  events 
In  American  history,  the  building  of  the  first  trans-Continental  railway. 
It  is  an  epic  of  titanic  labour,  Man  pitted  against  Nature  in  the  shock 
of  combat. 

Manhandled 

By  ARTHUR  STRINGER  &  RUSSELL  HOLMAN 

Price  2S.  6d.  cloth,  1s.  6d.  paper. 

In  lively  and  engrossing  fashion,  "  Manhandled  "  tells  the  story  of  a 
pretty,  high-spirited  girl  who  comes  to  New  York  from  a  small  New 
England  town  with  the  idea  that  the  metropolis  owes  her  not  only  a  living 
but  a  good  time  besides.  A  certain  young  man  does  not  agree  with  this 
idea,  warning  her  of  the  pitfalls  ahead.  But  there  are  other  men,  not  so 
young  but  far  more  wealthy,  who  are  only  too  eager  to  convince  her 
that  she  is  right. 

The  Phantom  of  the  Opera   By  GASTON  LEROUX 

Price  28.  6d.  cloth,  1s.  6d.  paper. 

This  is  the  film  edition  of  that  fine  and  exciting  story  "  The  Phantom 
of  the  Opera,"  by  Gaston  Leroux.  It  is  a  story  that  will  thrill  the  reader 
from  the  first  to  the  last  page.  Everyone  who  has  seen  the  film  should 
read  the  book. 

4" 


Hutchinson'*  New  Books 
Four  Pleys  By  COSMO  HAMILTON 

Author  of  "  The  Rustle  of  Silk,"  "  Unwritten  History,"  etc. 
"  THB  N»w  POOK,"  "  SCANDAL,"  "  THB  SILVER  Fox."  "  THB  MOTHKR 

WOMAN." 

This  volume  contains  the  four  most  recently  produced  plays  by  the 
author  of  "  The  Blindness  of  Virtue,"  "  The  Mountain  Climber."  "  The 
Wisdom  of  Folly,"  and  many  others.  "  The  Silver  Fox  "  was  welcomed 
by  the  critics  of  New  York  and  Chicago  as  the  most  finished  and  brilliant 
comedy  that  had  been  written  for  many  years.  "  Scandal,"  in  which  is 
shown  the  regeneration  of  a  "  flapper,"  is  one  of  the  greatest  successes  of 
its  time. 

Chelsea  Buns  By  HERNIA  WHITTLEBOT 

(Edited  by  NOEL  COWARD,  with  an  Introduction 
by  GASPARD  PUSTONTIN). 

With  a  frontispiece,  4t.  M.  net. 

In  the  foreword  to  this  volume  of  poems,  Mr.  Noel  Coward  says: 
"  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  about  Miss  Whittlebot's  work.  She  has 
steadily  climbed  the  precarious  ladder  of  Poetic  Conquest,  and  from  the 
height  of  her  unassailable  pinnacle  she  now  bestows  upon  an  eagerly 
expectant  public  this  new  proof  of  her  iridescent  genius.  In  the  puerile 
deprecations  of  her  poetic  contemporaries  one  senses  the  lurking  and  resent 
ful  machinations  of  wheels  within  wheels." 

To  be  Published  Shortly 

The  Passer-By  and  Other  Stories 

By  ETHEL  M.  DELL 

A  New  Novel  By  DOROTHEA  CONYERS 

A  New  Novel  By  KATHLYN  RHODES 

A  Glimpse  of  Fairyland         By  LOUISE  S.  FRY 

A  book  for  Children,  illustrated  by  WINBFRED  V.  BARKER,  3s.  6<f.  net. 

Songs  of  Love  and  Life  By  ZORA  CROSS 

A  volume  of  poems  by  the  author  of  "  Daughters  of  the  Seven  Mile." 

Recently  Published 

The  Ten  Commandments  By 

JEANIE  McPHERSON  and  HENRY  MAcMAHON 

Illustrated,  2f.  64.  net. 

The  Thief  of  Bagdad     By  ACHMED  ABDULLAH 

21.  M.  m*. 
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LIGHT 

A  Journal  of  Spiritual  Progress  and  Psychical  Research 
PUBLISHED    WEEKLY         ::     ::     ::       Price   4d. 

At  the  present  time,  when  there  is  a  great  wave  of  interest  in  super- 
normal manifestations  and  psychic  phenomena  as  evidences  of  life  beyond 
the  grave,  the  existence  of  this  old-established  journal,  which  was  founded 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  should  be  more  widely  known. 

LIGHT  proclaims  a  belief  in  the  existence  and  life  of  the  spirit  apart 
from,  and  independent  of,  the  material  organism,  and  in  the  reality  and 
value  of  intelligent  intercourse  between  spirits  embodied  and  spirits 
discarnate.  This  position  it  firmly  and  consistently  maintains.  Its 
columns  are  open  to  a  full  and  free  discussion—conducted  in  a  spirit  of 
honest,  courteous  and  reverent  inquiry — its  only  aim  being,  in  the  words 
of  its  motto,  "  Light !  More  Light  1  "  Not  only  does  it  furnish  a  great 
amount  of  information  to  those  who  are  taking  up  the  subject,  but  it  is  a 
journal  of  immense  importance  to  those  already  following  the  progress 
of  Spiritualism  and  Psychical  Research  and  their  many  branches.  It  has 
amongst  its  aims  the  education  of  all  classes  of  inquirers,  the  removal  of 
the  doubts  of  the  sceptic  and  the  hostility  of  the  scoffer.  It  deals 
reverently  but  scientifically  with  the  evidence  for  a  Future  Life.  It 
records  the  experiments  and  research  work  carried  out  in  this  inquiry. 
It  deals  with  the  religious  side  of  the  question,  continually  presenting  to 
the  ministers  and  others  associated  with  Churches  of  all  denominations 
such  phases  of  this  subject  set  forth  in  an  unbiassed  and  critical  manner. 


THE    WRITER 

A  Monthly  devoted   to    the  interest  of  the  coming  Journalist 

and  Author. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY        ::     ::     ::        Price  6d. 

THE  WRITER  is  a  monthly  magazine  which  is  devoted  solely  to  the 
interests  of  the  author,  journalist,  free  lance,  and  anybody  who  desires  to 
write  for  the  Press  or  magazines.  Its  aim  is  to  show  the  literary  aspirant 
how  to  write,  what  to  write,  and  the  all-important  point  of  where  to  sell 
that  which  he  has  written.  It  gives,  month  by  month,  a  list  of  markets, 
British  and  American,  where  the  writer  has  a  good  chance  of  selling  bis 
wares  :  it  also  has  many  articles  written  by  experts  dealing  with  matters 
of  craftsmanship  and  technique,  copyright,  and  the  business  side  of  writing. 
It  publishes  the  experiences  of  authors  both  distinguished  and  unknown, 
and  has  a  Round  Table  where  readers  may  exchange  their  views. 

THE  WRITER  is  an  entirely  independent  journal.  It  may  be 
hookaeUere,  or  direct  from  33-36,  Pateraorter  Row,  E,C  4. 


THE  BEST  STORIES 
BY  THE  BEST  WRITERS 

HUTCHINSON'S  MAGAZINE  has  long  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  popular  magazines  on  the  market.  It  has  now  been 
enlarged,  and,  besides  containing  contributions  from  to-day's  leading 
writers,  contains  examples  of  the  work  ci  the  world's  best  artists. 
Produced  on  the  best  paper,  HUTCHINSON'S  MAGAZINE  is  a  fint  art 
production . 

a  2th  of  **«h  Month,  II-  N«* 
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MARY   *°S5£S>*rg^. 

The  tmrfest  mtt  »»J»  af  ««jr  m*ntk'y  Secfety  MM£*fi*». 

Printed  on  the  finest.  British  Art  Paper,  "  WOMAN "  fa  an  ideal 
magazine  which  will  appeal  to  daughter's  of  Eve  everywhere.  It  brings 
to  thousands  of  women  every  month  information,  advice  and  suggestions 
which  will  help  them  to  improve  themselves  to  an  almost  unbelievable 
degree.  It  shows  them  how  to  build  glowing  health,  sparkling  eyes  and 
better  figures  ;  how  to  acquire  natural  grace  and  proper  carriage.  Also 
included  are  invaluable  hints  on  home  decoration  and  management, 
articles  on  the  latest  fashions,  new  and  appetising  recipes  on  modern 
cookery,  special  articles  on  motoring,  the  best  fiction  by  leading  author*. 
t.ni1  a  specia.1  page  for  children. 

i«th  of   «*ch  Moatb,   II-   M«t 
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Witfe  &  flo«  MtJptte  coloured 
ecvcr  printed  on  best  quality 
paper,  the  "  SMART  SET"  is 
one  of  the  wittiest  sad  most 
interesting  magazines  on  the 
market.  Dealing  with  Liie, 
Literature,  Wisdom  and  Wit, 
the  "  SMART  SET "  is  a 
distinctive  fiction  magazine, 
refreshingly  modern  in  spirit, 
containing  the  best  fiction  of 
the  day  and  many  attractive 
new  features  which  will  appeal 
to  the  discriminating;  reader 
Previously  the  luxury  of  a  few , 
the  "SMART  SET"  is 
now  placed  within  th«  reach 
oi  ALL. 

ItSilfc*    of    «acb  month, 
1,<-  net. 


The  Popular  Mazarine, 
containing  each  month 
stories  by  the  Leading 
Authors,  with  numerous 
illustrations.  Modernity  is 
the  keynote  of  these  stories. 
Tales  of  adventure,  weird 
thrilte  or  lore  romances — all 
are  specially  selected  for 
their  engrossing  interest  and 
power  to  hold  the  reader's 
attention  last  from  atart  to 
finish. 


31 2th  of   «ach    month 
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CLAIRE  D.  POLLEXFEN 

«*M  0*.*U*.  S*«*»w  E.  CHARUS  VTVUS, 
I.  KffC.  E&WA3P  C.  HAVIF^  tgfl.  MTLU^  fo-.  ftr 


This  novel  and  popular 
Magazine  has  proved  pre- 
eminently to  the  taste  of  all 
lovers  of  gripping  mystery 
and  detective  stories.  It  is 
the  finest  miscellany  of 
"  thrills  "  obtainable  to-day. 
Mystery  is  the  keynote  of 
every  story  in  every  issue. 

Every  story  that  appears 
has  been  selected  for  merit 
alone,  and  will  grip  the 
reader's  attention  till  the 
mystery  is  solved 

Tales  of  murder  and  in- 
genious robbery,  hair-raising 
ghost  stories,  detective  yarns 
breathless  with  unexpected 
adventure. 


16th  of   each  month. 
7<X.  net 


BY  FAR  tk*  largest  and 

offered  f'>r  7d, 


It's  the  story  which  counts 
in  "HUTCHINSON'S 
ADVENTURE-STORY 
MAGAZINE."  Each 

number  is  packed  with  grip- 
ping stories  of  adventure 
up  and  down  the  world.  The 
"Adventure-Story  Magazine" 
takes  you  to  Thibet,  to  South 
America,  to  the  South  Seas, 
to  all  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  danger  is  the  spice  of 
life. 

The  many  stories  which  go 
to  make  this  Magazine  the 
most  popular  among  men  and 
women  are  carefully  chosen 
by  the  Editor  for  the  gripping 
quality  which  carries  the 
reader  breathlessly  from  start 
to  finish. 

l*tb  of  e*ch  month. 


So  successful  has  the 
TRUE  STORY  MAGAZINE 
been  that,  in  response  to  in- 
numerable requests  from  its 
readers,  Hutchinson's  have  is- 
sued TRUE  LOVE  STORIES. 
It  presents  romances  taken 
from  actual  life.  Its  readers 
are  invited  to  send  their  own 
love  stories.  Those  whose  con- 
tributions are  accepted  must 
necessarily  remain  anony- 
mous, though  their  names  are 
scrupulously  recorded  as  a 
guarantee  of  their  truth. 
This  new  magazine  is  proving 
a  great  success,  for  no  love 
story  in  fiction  can  possess 
the  charm  and  appeal  of  th« 
romances  of  real  life. 

SU*    of    •aeh    mouth. 


A  monthly 
profusely  illustrated  with 
photographs  posed  from  life. 
For  the  first  time  the  TRUE 
STORY  MAGAZINE  pre- 
sents stories  taken  from  the 
actual  experiences  of  life. 
Its  readers  are  invited  to  send 
their  own  life-stories.  Those 
whose  contributions  are  ac- 
cepted must  necessarily  re- 
main anonymous,  though 
their  names  are  scrupulously 
recorded  as  a  guarantee  of 
their  truth.  This  entirely 
new  enterprise  has  proved  a 
record  success,  for  no  fiction 
possesses  the  lure  of  the  true 
story,  the  inner  secrets  of  a 
human  heart.  «• 

12th     of     each     Month, 

1  /-    Net. 
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Physical 
Cull 


PHYSICAL 

is  an  illustrated  monthly 
magazine  devoted  to  tport* 
and  games  and  th«  health 
of  the  individual  man 
woman  and  child.  Each 
number  contains  valuable 
information,  written  by  the 
leading  specialists  of  the 
various  sports,  etc.,  on  the 
means  of  conserving  man- 
kind's greatest  blessing, 
bodily  fitness — not  only  by 
exercises  designed  to  pro- 
mote all-roand  physical 
development,  bat  also  by 
playing  the  games*  that 
give  health  *s  well  as 
pleasure.  PHYSICAL  CUL- 
TURE appeals  as  itrongly 
to  the  successful  athlete 
as  to  the  novice.  Beauti- 
ful illustrations,  specially 
selected,  are  a  feature  of 
this  noteworthy  magazine. 


ACTION    STORIES 


No   Seriah!    All  Stones  Complete! 


ACTION  STORIES  is  a  fine  stimulating  magazine  which  will 
appeal  to  all  who  like  their  fiction  to  contain  fire  and  spirit.  All  the 
stories  are  complete  in  themselves  and  the  magazine  contains  great  value 
for  money.  The  themes  of  the  stories  range  from  Western  cowboys 
to  strange  adventures  in  the  South  Seas.  Every  page  is  aglow 
with  colour.  Those  who  like  a  good  story  of  crime  and  crminals  will 
find  it  here.  ACTION  STORIES  is  well  "got  up  and  most  attractively 
bound  in  a  striking  three-colour  cover.  It  is  easy  to  read  and  delightfully 
light  and  pleasant  to  handle. 

Mkmtfefty,  »« 


THIS  BOOK  IS  DUE  ON  THE  LAST  DATE 
STAMPED  BELOW 


AN     INITIAL    FINE    OF    25     CENTS 

WILL  BE  ASSESSED  FOR  FAILURE  TO  RETURN 
THIS  BOOK  ON  THE  DATE  DUE.  THE  PENALTY 
WILL  INCREASE  TO  5O  CENTS  ON  THE  FOURTH 
DAY  AND  TO  $1.OO  ON  THE  SEVENTH  DAY 
OVERDUE. 
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